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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS aby ORUVIWIGNS 


Introduction 


This volume (volume UH) contains approxinately 235 digests of statistical, 
technical, and trade data on agricultural, fishery, and related products which 
heave been listed (up to November 9, 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee for 

consideration in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those foreign 
countries which have been invited to participate in the so-called..nuclear" groun.s 
The digests cover all listed products provided for in. schedule 7 of the Tariff act 
of 1930 snd related items on the Free List ot es le tariff act which ure subject to 


import-—excise taxes. Volumes similar to this one have been or sre being prepared 
py the Tariff Commission on commofities provide 8 for under other schedules of the 
tariift act die have been listed fer these negotiations. Thoss products on the 
Free List of the act which are subject to impert-excise or processing taxes are 
treated as snes le comuodities und are covered et digests which appear in the 
velumes for the ices ak: f schedules to which euch products are most nearly related. 
In addition, 2 spec velume will be issued covering ail commodities on the Free 


a 
List which have ete listed for the negotiations. 


‘ 


Voiume VII is in three parte. Part 1 includes digests on items, provided 
for in peragraphs 701 to 716 and 722 to 792 of schedule 7 of 1 ig Pe kotor 
1930, which are listed ne consideration in the proposed negotiations; part 2 
includes digests on iisted items provided for in narugraph 763 and all following 
paragraphs in schedule 7 and digests on related items in the. Free List subject to 
import-excise taxes; end part 3 includes digests on paragraphs 717 to 721, inclu- 
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sive, which pertain excbhusively to fishery products. 
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summary for Parts 1 and 2 


The principal products provided for in schedule 7, other then fishery products, 
are livestock, Fi 1 farm crops .. er than sugar and tobacco) ,2/ and most: of the 
products made from these is (such as meats, dairy products, and feed- 
stuffs), canned and otner Deda fruits and veretables, and bakery products. 
The farm income froni press commodities, including both those listed and not listed 
for consideration in the p ed negotiations, uveraged about 8 billion dollars a 
year in the period 1935-39 the tote veine of these products , including the value 
added“ by mandtaetive: was about*1LO billion -dollars. Because of intrensed produc-’ 
tion and’ Ba oa prices, the total value-incre:ses to over 20 billion dollars uw year 
during whe war. 


Imports of all products, except fishery products, provided for in schedule 7 
(those listed as well as those not listed for consideration in the proposed nego- 
tiations), and including related items on the Free List subject to import-excise 
taxes, amounted to about 150 million dollars (foreign value) in 1939; imports in 
that year were somewhat larger than in 193% but iess than the annual average in 
the period 1935-37 or during the war. In tne aggregate these imports suppiled 
less than 2 percent of the consumption in the United States in »~rewar years, though 
for many items the ratio was much higher or lower, 


United States exports of products comparable witn nd imported under 
schedule 7, including related items on the Free List subject to import-excise taxes, 
amounted to approximately 300 million dollars annually Penge the war. The prin- 
cipai export items were pork and pork products, grain, flour, fruits, and canned 
and prepsred vegetables. In 1943 the exports, .mostly wnder lend-lease, increased 
to about 1.5 billion dollars. 


i/ Sugar, molasses, and manufactures sre covered by volume V and tobacco and 
manufactures are covered by volume VI. 


iran) 


The ratio of the duties and import—excise taxes collected on all imports of 
commodities (other than fisnery products} provided for in schedule 7 (including 
related items on the Free List which are cubject to import-excise taxes) to the 
foreign véiue of such imports was ahout 35 4 yercent in 1939 and 18 percent in 1943. 
The decline in the ratio was atzwri ero ieee pee to higher prices for items sub— 
ject to specific rates of mae but also to reductiens in duties a trade egree— 
ments, principnaliy the trade agreements with Argentina and Mexic 


Those items.(other then fishery products) provided for in schedule 7 (together 
with related items on the Free List subject to import-excise taxes) which are 
“isted. for consideration in the proposed negotblatic ions, and covered by the di 
containea herein represented adout 55 percent of the value of total imports in 
1939 of all commodities (other than fishery products) provided for in schedule 7 
elnted Free List items subject to import-excise taxes. =/ Of the total 

_ f items Jisted for consideration about 65 percent were accounted 
following 6 commodities: Live cattle, edible nuts, spices, byproduct 

at 


eds, pineapnles, and castor beans. 
Sunray rar Part 3 


Schedule 7 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides for all fish and fish products 


imported for human consumption except fresn or frozen sea herring, smelts, and 
tuna’ fish which sre on the Free, List. (aii fish imported for purposes other tnan 


r 


z impo 
for human consumption are free of duty.) In addition, schedule 7 provides for 
canned ciams und clam products, canned oysters and oyster products, and crab meat, 


t 


crab paste, and crab sauce. Ail other Sneilfish end shellfish products are on 
the TI'ree-List. There are no fishery products Listed for consideration in, the 


proposea negotiations which are on the Free List but subject to import—-excise or 
processing taxes. ef 


Bt 


The United States catch of all fish ana sheiifish, of which about 90 percent 
are marketed as, or processed into, products similar y these provided for in 


schedule 7, amounted to 4.4 billion pounds, vulued at 97 million dollars (amount 


paid to fishermen), in 1939; the boieh amounted to 4.2 dillion pounds, valued at 
204) million dollerssin 1943. In recent years approximately two-thirds of the 
catch, in weigit,. has been used as food fer human consumption and one-third in the 
meanit se ure of oii, meal, and byproducts, and for buit. The products used for 
human consumption, however, accounted for 85 percent of the value of the total 
cateh in 19243. it Ls estinatec that in L943 the processing and packaging of the 
domestic catch of fishery products increased the value from 204 million dollars 

to 350 million dodhans and that the retail. veiue of these products, including 


the cost of distribution and marketing, amowmted to 600 million dollars. 


tn 


products provided for in schedule 7 


+ 


Sry 
336 3-40 ana amounted to 30 million dollars 
value of imports of such products was equiv- 
alent to approximately. lo percent of the ana of United States consumption of 
Similar products. For many individual items, however, the ratios were much 
> higher or lower. (The great bulk of imported fresh and frozen fish has come 
from Canads with relatively small quantities from Japan, liexico, Newfoundland, 
and European countries; canned fish and sretl ish bese come principally from 
Le 
oy 


United States i imports of the fi.she 
averaged 25 million dollars a year in 1 
arts EOV5 Before the war, the foreign ° 


gee: 


Western. European countries and Japan; ‘and pickled and salted fish have come 
principally from Canada, Newfoundland, Iceland, and western aropean countries. 


United States exports of fishery products comparable with those provided for 
in schedule 7 amounted to 12 ee dah dollars in 1939 and represented about 8 per- 
cent of domestic production. During the war the value of exports more than 








if Items, vhich in 1939 acccunted for 72 percent of, the total value of imports 
other than fishery products) of items provided for in schedule 7, were subject 
to reduced rates of duty provided in trade agreements in effect on April 1, “e 

a/ Certain fish oils which are provided for in schedule. 1 of the tariff a 
in the Free List of the act and subject to import-excise taxes are on’ vine anes 
ef items:for ‘consideration in ths proposed negotiations but these products are 
cousiderec in volume I, pert 2, covering Chemicals, Oils, and Paints, 

aa 


trebled and at least 90 percent were shipped under lend-lease. The great vulk 
of the exports, both before and during the war, consisted of canned salmon, 
canned sardines, and canned mackerel. Although the exports went to a great 
many countries, the principal prewar markets were Western European, countries 

and the Philippine Islands. 


The ratio of the duties collected on all imports of the fishery nroducts 
provided for in schedule 7 tc the fcreign value of such imports was 20 percent” 
in 1936-40; it was 13 percent in 1941, and’8 percent in 1943. The decline in 
the ratio is attributable principally to a decrease in the imports during the 
war of products dutiable at relatively high ad valorem rates; and to increased 
prices of imports dutiable at apabelt Ae rates. The decline in the ratio was 
also caused to a small extent by reductions in duties provided in trade agreements. 


Those fishery products provided for in schedule 7 which are listed for con- 
sideration in the proposed negotiations, :and ae vant by the digests contained 


herein, répresented approximately 90 percent, of the total value of imports in 
1939 of all fishery products provided for in gis tabs chiscnt eh i/ The ratio in 
1943 was 94 percent. Of the total. imports in 1939. of the items listed for 


st 
consideration, 30 percent (by value). were fresh or frozen fish, 5i percent were” 
canned fish and shellfish, and 15 percent were pickled or selted Fish; in 1943 *- 
the ratios were 60 percent, 8 percent, and 28 percent, res pectively. 


fyplanatory Notes 


The digests presented orate have been kept 2s brief as possible and contain | 
only the data most pertinent to an understanding of the international competitive 
Situation with respect to the various products. It was obviously impractical “to 
include all the facts pertaining to the many commodities listed for consideration, 
Supplementing the data given in the digests, and available for use in the negoti- 
ations, is the extensive information contained in the files of the Commission and 
in its numerous published reports, as well as the knowledge and experience of its 
staff. 


In several instances, where a number cf closely related rroducts are listed 
for consideration, a Summary Digest is given in acdition to separate digests on 
each of the listed items. The Summsry Digest gives statistics of production, 
exports, anc imports for the group of related products as a whole, describes 
the interrelationships among the several products, and discusses general competi- 
tive problems. In a few cases the Summary Digest covers items which are not 
listed for consideration in the proposed negotiations anc not covered by separate 
digests; . such unlisted eoy have been included in orcer to give a more complete 
picture of the production anc trade in all the related procucts of an incustry. 
Occasionally the statistics of procuction given in such a Summary Digest relate to 
the product in both unfabricated and fabricated forms, resulting in some duplica- 
tion. Where cuplication is significant, ettention is enlled to the fact. 


_ 


Most of the digests give statistics of United 6btates preductian, exports, and 
imports (total and 2y principal sources) for the three prewar years, 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the cese of some commodities the 
statistics cover a much longer period. Where statistics of production or of 
exports of a particular commodity are not available, estimated figures, or some 
other indication of the relative importance of production and exports as compared 
with imports, are given when possible. Freguently a digest cwers more than one 
statistical import class. In such cases, if the imports are significant, a sup- 
plementary table is given, showing for 1939, or some other representative prewar 
year, statistics of United States imports by individual statistical classes, oy 
principal country of origin. Where exports under lend-lease are substantial, 
as well as where imports free for Government use, or free as an act of interna- 
tional courtesy, or free under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 193C are 
substantial, they are indicated in footnotes to the tables. 


1/ Items, which in 1939 accounted for 57 percent of the total imports of fish- 
ery products under schedule 7, were subject to reduced rates of duty provided 
in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. 


* 


Import values.are in aendt aon illy ail cases foreign values, i.e., they do not 
include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incidental. to the 
shipment of Grdduicthe from the foreign country to the United States. These 
values, therefore, are not strictly comparable with the values shown for United 
States production (which are usually the sales value of the product at the plant) 
or for exports (which. represent the actual selling price including inland freight 
and other charges to the ee of exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally listed 
in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of imports from them in 
1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries are given in capital 
letters. 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and the 1945.(January 1) rate. Changes in the duty since the act of 
1930 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. When it is significant, 
the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equivalent) of each rate of dutyis: given 
in a general note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodities 
were reduced by the trade agreements with the United poenis and Canada, effec— 
tive January 1, 1939. The economic conditions in these countries and throughout 
the world were sc disturbed in 1939, as ths result of preparations for and actual 
outbreak of war, that the statistics of United States imports for that year can- 
not be taken as indicating what would have been the effects of these duty reduc-— 
tions under peacetime conditions; the import wing for the war years are still 
less indicative of what wouid have been those effects, . 


vi 


een: Apparently larger in total than eSary although some important kinds were 














almost entirely imported (see text). 


2/ Includes lily-of-the-valley pips, lily 
of which are included in the imports shown, 














Par.No. 753 
NETHER- 
LANDS 
HYACINTH, TULIP, AND NARCISSUS BULBS, AND CROCUS CORMS, AND ALL’ OTHER 
| BULBS, ROOTS, ETC., IMPORTED FOR HORTICULTURAL i PURPOSES 
Stat. import classes’ (1939): 2501.0, 2503.0, 2504.0, 2506.0, and 2506.9 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1936-45 
| Imports for consumption from-—~ 
Veer pecs cecports 2éluai Abu | NEURERS. [ocioaeeaye | Seat A 
C r : ed 
ei Sage countries ! LANDS | erie | pened { Kingdom _ 
Quentity (1,000 bulbs) bath 
1936 ‘| oma. 123,888 | 122,375 | . 612 | 21 302 
1937 nay 149,638 LAS LTT Jol Maball epliris: (0% 253 
1938 neavlyet: 151,994°| 148)142 2,314 | 151 | 20 
Oh Se N.a. 182,892 | 180,009 | 8247 | 260 | 23 
1940 pak peasy) Veh -aeeee1 1.) 12,472 | dy | 1OL  § 40 Yb :63H 
1941 Bie ede. Ou 5 5750 | ~ - | Pon says 
1942 (see text)} na. / 285298 - | -~ 4 Bf) 28,172 
1943 | 5y2hs Wins iacet: | is eee he ei 13,700 
19445/ tok. 287 Lie k6,045 | ms oo i BYR: 3,992 
19455/ | 32r379 | 205,64 | 935324 | 321! ofemasnnyyse ot ae 212 
_ Value _ (dollars s) 4% 4 
1936 emetis i2,300,160 (2 12,260,426 | 22,915 | 2,031 | 8,374 
1937 nea. [2,462,613 2,394,532 | 25,136 ete | pesto 
1938 nea. 12,655,887 |2,606,509 | 29,330 1,965 | **4,982 
1939 Not. nas 12,951,296 [2,895,994 | 28,759 5 228 © 4,892 
1940 avail ieeae ees i>! 239 5 504 50,795 | 14 2,0A7 12) 20g, 161 
1941 ablave opi nda 702,916 Bai e 4,651 | 692,784 
1942 | (see text)! nea. | 607,447 > = 3,277" | 602,754 
1943 | 108,446 | 352,715 | z = ea edo. 2) Sap ee 
19445/| | 188,496 | 232,524 ! ¥ a 8,048 | 205,995 
_39485/| 1275 4787-813 96099808 "| 325605931 044,207" |! 13,307 Aon 





bulbs, "plants," and "seedlings," none 


3/ Includes 5,165 thousand tulbs, etc., valued at $71,743 imported from Japan, 
which was not an important source in other years. 


4/ Less than 500, 
al 


Sources.’ Offici 


Par. 0753 
Tulip bulbs’ 


Hyacinth bulbs — 


ee ee ESE 


Narcissus bulbs 


Crocus corms --—----—-~~--~----+~—~—~—~~— 


Bulbs and corms, 
2/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, 


Note Toa 


n,.Szpsiv 


follows, in percent: 


Tulip bulbs - 
Hyacinth bulbs 
Narcissus bulbs 


Rely coke BEL ga) 1s ee ee ee 
ALL POmDANCA aa ite ee 


ee eae ae ee 


ee 


—— 


5/ Preliminary. 
statistics of the U. 5, Department of Commerce. 


United States tariff 


Act. of 1945 

1930 rate 
Per thousand 

$ U/ $3 

4 ay 

Nt tte 6 l/ 6 
2 20 Sor 


Percent ad valorem 


30 


1/15 


L93 1943 

9) 12 

LO al 

—---~~---- 21 1 
20 6 

18 le 


See continuation of note on following page. 
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Proposed 
negotiating 
country 





NETHERLANDS 


effective February 1936. 

Ad valorem equivalents of the duties during 1939, 1943, and 1945 were as 

1945 
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do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
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FLOWER BULBS (HYACINTH sULBS, ees SULBS, NARCISSUS BULBS, crocus CORMS, 
BULBS, ROOTS, ‘ROOT STOCKS, CLUMPS, CORMS, ETC., N.S. P, F Continued 


Imported bulbs are subject to Quarantine No. 37, promulgated Nov. 18, i918 
(effective June 1, 1919), under the Plant Guarantine Act of August 20, 1912, "to 
, BEG EERY the further tego htie into the United States of injurious insect pests 
_and fungous, diseases." . This quarantine is administered by the Bureau of Ento- 
“mology and Plant Cuarentine of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. «Prospective 
importers must first obtain a permit for importation, and the Buresu inspects the 
‘“pulbs Upon arrival at the port of entry. In former years this quarantine severely 
restricted the number of narcissus, gladiolus, iris, and some other bulbs (not in- 
“eluding, however, tulips, hyacinths, and crocus) Anked could be imported. During 
the past,decade, however, the quarantine has. imposed no,restrictions upon the num- 
ber of bulbs of any kind which may ve imported, provided they were not carriers of 
disease or insect pests. : 


Comment, 


Flower bulbs are popular in commercial as well as-general garden floriculture, 
In the greenhouse they produce flowers in a relatively short time, ana in the 
garden they afford an easy way to produce a wide vericty of showy and beautiful 
blooms very early in the spring. Hundreds of miliions of flower bulbs are planted 
in the United States annually. The kinds used in greatest number are gladiolus, 
narcissus, and tulip, although hyacinth, daffodil, iris, and crocus are also popu- 
tar. - Bulbs imoorted from the Nethe1 idle heve long been h: = in special favor 


‘by many United States flor ists, As they have been aturactive | and uniform in ap- 
pearance, stendardized in performance , productive, and S anleele in a wide range 
of varieties. Except.in the case of nove ties, now varieties etc., however, 


they hae not commanded price premiums over domestic bulbs. 


Priot to World War IZ the total United States production of all bulbs. included 
in this classification probably exceeded imports only pe ee For narcissus, 
gladiolus, and iris mikbs (and some ‘other less importent kinds) domestic produc 
tion ‘Supplied vractically the entire domestic requirements,. whereas for tulip, 
hyacinth, crocus ¢ and. certain other kinds of less importonce, domestic production 
suppliéd only a oe part of requirements. »For the first named group the ap- 
plication oi quarantine restrictions hed appare ently enabled United States producers 
to firmly establish themselves as, principal s suppliers of the. domestic market; with 
respect to the second group, the “produc ors found. it impossibi:.*~ obtain a sub-— 
stantial share of the business,.. .During, the:dast war, when the imports were 
shut off, domestic production of tulip, hyacintn, crocus, and other types former— 
ly largely or entirely imported increased substontinlly, but because of shortages 

of labor and materials and, the competition of other crops the domestic output 
was still for Less than the quantities imported befor ee war. The principal 
areas of production of all the. bulbs he peiaectctderad % e Pacific Northwest, 
Florida, New York (Long Islund), California, and Mich 
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Before the war tulip and hyacinth bulbs constituted the bulk of the total 
imports under the classifications here considcred. Most of the imports came - 
from the Netherlands, the world flower buib center. syns important United States 
bulb distributors had long-establis shed business connecticns with Holland firms, 
which offered casier credit turms than did United States producers. 


Imports from the Nether riands practically ceased during the 5 years 1940-44, 
the comparatively smal] quantities imported in, this peried coming mostly from, the 


United Kingdom. The import trade largely recovered in 1945 and tne Netherlands 
again became the outs standing source. , Imports in 1945 were approximately one-half 


as large as in 1939 on the basis of quantity, but, mainly because of advance in 
prices were 25 percent greater than in 1939 on the basis of value, tulip bulbs 
constituting more than one-half. of the foreign. value. 
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FLOWER BULBS (HYACINT?? BULBS, TULIP BULBS, NARCISSUS BULBS, CROCUS CORMS, 
BULBS, ROOTS, ROOT STOCK: | CLUMPS, CORMS, ETC., i. S.P.F.—Continued 


Table 2.—-Flower buibs: United States imports for consumption, by kind, 
| with, principal sources, 1939 and 1945 








Kind > Total value; Principal sources 
: 29-1939 cue 
Tulip bulbs —--~-~------------~--; $1,682,156 : NETHERLAYDS,$1,671,488; France, 
. : ae cae Ae 
iNVeCrm ee Ud : FIST IE. ot ie NETHERLANDS, $728,106; France, 
: Re RAS, 





Narcissus bulbs ---———: 1/ 319,710 : NETHERLANDS, 1/%315,714; 


ds 














: : United ce 25519 
Crocus COrMS (os se es 77,538 : NUTHERLANDS, $77,433 
Bulbs or corms, nes.p.f. -----— : 117,605 : NETHERLANDS, $103,253;. Canada, 
: By aaa ved 
Bs na / 
1945 2/ 





ee 





-  # : : i. au 
Hyacinth bulbs —--—~-—______--___; O80 5257s NETHERLANDS, $674,138 
Narcissus bulbs weer: 659,501 : NETHERLANDS, %652,'757 
Crocus corms —-~----~-~-~--~--- ———? Oi Oe NEVHERLANDS, oii es 
Bulbs, corms, etc., n.s.p.f, -—: 200,840 : NETHERLANDS, $144,063; Belgium, 
; e ° pes 405 ° Metice 9 rth #0) > 119 
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Par. Now 7753 
CANADA 
“ UNITED KINGDOM 
GUT FLOWERS (Bermuda) 


ca 


+n sani Y “a Aone | VO2QC my 
; Dat . Ln I 4 CLASS (1.939 } J 2945 e a3 


United Stutes producticn, exports, ana imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






















— ——_—_—_——— ee 
Imrorts for consumption from-- 
Toer All 
ee ig BERMUDA 
countries 









Value 
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| 134,672 | 82,085 16,478 fs 20,818 

é re aa 62,993 11,636 | 7,383 
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| 6 037 18,907 

& 31 26 636 

13,602 | 6,028 5 h'T3 
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zy, "Trgleeileae ae hustria eee 1938, 
Sources” Cfficiel “statistics of the U.S, Derxrtment of Commerce. 
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Percent 6c velorem 
Pou, wos 
Cut Plowerg 2--2- See eS ee 6 ee CANADA 
.. . . UNITED KINGDOM 
dy Reduced in trace apreements with Canada and the United Kingdom, effective 
January.1939. 


/ 


Com nent 


United Stetes rroduction of: cut flewers is very large, but statistics are 
3 he Gensus reported.sales; on a wholesale basis, of about 100 


not availabie j 4 

. . i * rian ab as Ree Rie eu f a co es = es oat . lets e: ’ 
million dollars in 1929; at the present time (1945) the total value of sales 
= : ey SM cer ee OM team, © UE 
is rrobably et .least couble that. 


The exports and the imrorts, which have never amounted to more than a small 
pap gered of 1 percent of traduction, declined to the lowest foint in 1942 and 
19433 642 they tumed upuerds Exrorts have exceeded imrorts substantially 
for need years. 


wt t} 
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96 from Canada and Brazil consist of fresh cut flowers of kinds similar 
vis gk croduced in the United St«tes. The imrorts from Bermuda consist of 
short-stemmed lily buds, a byrrocuct of Lily—bulb croducticn on that island. The 
former epee from Germany were cried eut flowers--cypsorhile, statice, and im- 
mortelles. 


ae tat 
Imt or 


oe 


2 har IAS as ia = eM tax bd aoa eee ve > a a mca i 
Tmrorts compete mostly with domestic greenhouse florist products, and exports 
* = ie. Aeee Os te a Pe ats eee sea coe las ao eTEY EX EXSE he sities = cava oe 

consist mostly of field-grown flewers from the southern wean ‘and southern 


Pornis. Before the war nearly all of the exrorts went to Canada; in 
‘econt rears Cube, Mexico, and the Banamas have been the princiral exrort markets. 
etitive situation may be different from that in the rrewar 
ceriod. Becanse of the recent eel rrogress in EE oa air transport, inter- 
ne tioned are in flowers will probably be nr more 26 hic ameinhe than heretcfor 
teing relatively Light comrared with value, n8 well as rerishable, cut flowers 
woud be a favored commodity for ghirment by @ir; in fact, such shirments from 
Califrnia to eastern United States markets have recently been made in seme volume. 
Shirments by airplane of Pield+growm flowers from Mexico, Central and South America, 
and South Africa, as well as of greenhouse-grown flowers from Europe, will now be 
more rracticable than formerly. 


The rostwar semp 
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Par. Nos. 754 


> and 755 
NETHERLANDS 
NURSERY PLANTS AND-TREES: FRUIT TREE.STOCK, ROSE CANADA 
STOCK, ROSE PLANTS, ORCHID PLANTS, ORNAMENTAL CUBA 


PLANTS AND STOCK, AND ALL NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE = UNITED KINGDOM 
STOCK, N.S.P.F., FRUIT TREES, FRUIT VINE AND 
BUSH STOCKS 
Stat. import classes(1939): 2551.0, 2552.0, 2552.1, 2559.2-2559.5 
United States production, exports and imports, 1937-39 and 1943: 







Imports for consumption from—— 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 





Domestic. . 
exports 2 











Year All 
countries 





NETHER | CANADA China 
Fo! : ; 


Quantity (thousands) 


LT 
1938 
$959 
1943 





Value (1,000 dollars) 


B37 
1938 
OY 
1943 


;rmoneet 





i/ Many times larger than imports. 

2/ Includes plants and pulbs, except in 1943. 

3/ Includes 1,625 thousand vilued at 2 thousand dollars, imported from CUBA. No 
imports from CUBA in other years shown except an insignificant quantity in 1938. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tuiriff Proposed - 








' negotiating - 
‘Act of 1942 | country 
1930 rate 
wee 


Par. 754 
Rose stocks: and plants; 
seedlings and cuttings of Manetti, 
multiflora, brier, rugosa, and 
other rose stocks, 3 years old 


ein een let Gln ioiw srt Bano wal til/y og: ok’, $0 NETHERLANDS 
Rose plants, budded, grafted, or | ; a 

grown on their own roots ——--- Le ea. Ag 24. Ol, oes 
Oh Gum RRR Beale deni? oes oon pay tee Soikiyss UNITED KINGDOM 


Cuttings, seedlings, and grafted 
or budded plants of other 
deciduous or evergreen. ornamental 
trees, shrubs,or vines, and all 
nursery or greenhouse stock, : 
nes.p.f, —--—--—---—--—-—-—_---—- 25% t, R25 ; - . CANADA 
Pars: Woo , wae . 
Seedlings, layers, and cuttings of 
peer, apple, cherry, quince, plun, 


and other fruit stocks ----- ey SAV LO envi tay Oe tea. do. 
Graftec or -budded fruit trees ~-—— 25% 25% do. 
Cuttings and seedlings of fruit vane , 

vines, plants, or bushes -—----— 2/ 254 3/254 CANADA and CUBA 


1l/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

2/ Trade agreements with the United Kingdon, effective January 1939, and with 
Venezuela, effective December 1939. 

af Tariff status of Cuban ;roduct is not certain. May be duty-free or styled 
to preferential rate of 20 percent. bd ‘ho 
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NURSERY PLANTS “AND TREES: FRUIT TRE® Stock. ROeR ‘ROSE F 2CH 
BEANS, ORNAMANWRUUPLANSS MND GdTAce. Anterte ate EANTS, ORCHID 
> ; : avis © both re ARTI ylOCK, AND ALL NURSEPY - AND GREENHOUSE 
STOCK, N.S.P.F., FRUIT TRESS, FRUIT VINF AND BUSH STOCKS - Continued 


T & = } F| % 1 mY s a r 1 5 
Note.- The duties on full-duty imports were equivelent to the following percent— 
aves: ad valorem: ae 





oe NIT, Fe OF NEY ARAMA Fath KE OO. 9 ACHETER Me OR Renee imieetne marty = 
Percent 

esata lei teen chabointi ersten decaachitbihciaidet on 1939 1943 
Seedlings ang, cuttings of Manetti, multiflora, brier, 
‘ rugosa, sand other Bose stocks, 3 years old or less —— 7 4 
Rose plants,-budded,- grafted, UTC CELL OMT naval! 

roots —----~--—— a a oe a ne ene 32 10 
Pear, apple, cher VY, quince, plum, and other fruit 

SCOC Smee 7 2 


Note.- Imports of the commodities here under consideration are subject to Quare 
tine No..37 promulgated November i918 (effective June 1919) under the Plant ‘ae 
Quarantine Act of August 1912 "to prevent the further introduction into Ee United 
States of injurious.insect pests and fungous diseases." This quarantine is admi 
istered by the bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. S. Dena rteene ee 
of Agriculture. it imposes no restrictions upon the quantity of materials which 
may De imported, provided they are not carriers of disease or insect baste. } 


Comment 


The United Stetes produces nearly all of its requirements of ornamental and 
fruit plants, including the materials for propagation. Imports are small despite 
the fact that the duties are low. In large part, the imports under paragraphs 
754 and 755 are specialty products, including new strains or varieties. As shown 
in the table at the ond of this digest, for only two of the classes — orchid plants 
and rosé stocks (seedlings and cuttings of Manetti, + and other rose stocks, 3 
years old of less) -— were the imports of substantial importance prior to the war. 


. 


mu 
f 


Orchid flowers have increased steadily in popularity and in importance in 

the florist industry. In addition to their great range of fine colors, they possess 
s, and they are regularly. soldat. high prices in-most 

flower markets. According to cstimates by trade sources, the annual sales in the 
United States now amount to ? or 3 million dollars wholesale ano somewhere around 
5 to 10 million dollars retail, which represents an increase of 100-200 percent 
above 1940,. Probably 90 percent of the orchic plants used in. the United States are 
grown here. Mass procuction methods of propagation and hybridizing, including the 
germination of the tiny seeds by laboratory technique, have been developed in this 
country. New Jersey and California are the principal producing States. 


Imports of orchid plants, which sar+ supplementary to the domestic industry, 
are of two classes, cultivated and wild. Wild species are obtained in the tropics 
by orchid hunters or collectors; . most of the imports of this class have come from 
Venezuela and Colombia. The imports of cultivated orchids, which are ordinarily 
higher in foreign unit value than the wild, are mostly new or improved varieties or 
hybrids, and have come principally from the United Kingdom, where orchid culture is 
older, and perhaps in some weys further advanced, than in the United States. Al- — 
though. the imports of orchid plants declined somewhat in 1942 and 1943, they have 
Since increas-d sharply, reaching the record value of %376,000 in 1945. 


Rose stocks may be eithsr seedlings or rooted cuttings. Most of the rose 
stocks used in the United States for propagating rose bushes are produced here, 
largely in the Pacific Northwest. Formerly most of the Manetti stocks, the princi- 
pal species used for propagsting the rose plants used by commercial florists for 
producing greenhouse roses, were imported, principally from the Netherlancs and the 
United Kingdom. During the 1920's the ennual imports of Manetti stocks averaged 
around 175,000 in foreign velue. During the 1930's the imports were scarcely one-— 
half as much as in the previous decede,though the specific duty had not been raised, 
After the outbreak of the war in Europe, imports declined to only #3,000 to #4,000 
annuclly; in 1945 they amounted to $3,000. 


‘yf 


NURSERY PLANTS AND TREES: FRUIT TREE STOCK, ROSE STOCK, ROSE PLANTS, ORCHID 
PLANTS, ORWAMENTAL PLANTS AND STOCK, AND ALL NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE 
STOCK, N. Shah FRUIT TREES, FRUIT VINE AND BUSH STOCKS — Continued 
United States requirements of fruit tree stocks, seedlings, ana cuttings — 
such as apples, pear, cherry, quince, and plum — are supplied almost entirely by 
domestic production. Formerly the imports were important, but they have been of 
little consequence since 1931. 


There will always ‘be an 
proved varieties or strains are continu 


import trade 
idly 


in these commodities. New or im- 


being discovered or developed, 
ES 


— 


and American nurserymen and other producers of. ornarents] ind fruit plants wiil 
‘desire to import, or hive dealers i#port, the materials for initial propagation.. 


Value 


of United State 
by kincs, with 


S$ imports for consumption, 
rincipal sources, 1939 





Kind 


Yotat value 


Principal sources 


: 
Rose stocks —----~-—-----—------; 45,849. : NETHERLANDS, #33,3 UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, ‘1 1a NE EB 
Rose plants --------—--—-----—-: 15244 : Ea eae $652; CANADA, #290. 
Orchid plants ------— rs : 164,839 : UNITED KINGDOM, $79,150; Venezuela, 
; S. ole o3 
Ornamental plants and stocks, °¢: : 
and all nursery and greene 3: : 
house stocks, n.sep.f. ------ : 15,186 : NETHERLANDS, #3,298; CANADA, 
—? ----- : > (a3,079s Japan, #2,041. 
cere pee Seb blest eeonbe te —-: 57 : CANADA, $57. 
Fruit trees —-------------~----: 231 : CANADA, #175. 
Fruit vine and bush stocks --—-: Sao : CUBA, $2,100. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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- FRANCE 
CHESTNUTS, PREPARED OR PRESERVED 


Stat. import class (1939): 138.11 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


eterna aeneannnnEEEnEnamEennnnmnennnmneennneee ene 
. Imports for consumption from-- 
Domestic 


Fe eas ; re. Ca Cw toare 
7 es ae Gene All Japan FRANCE Switzer 


countries land 





i937 -—--- } e Oe", 6,010 

1938 Stes aveil- aveil- 10,751 | 4.805 5,137 - 
1939 | 44, ee 17,307 7,19 5,828 2,923 
ile) x ere 2 aan 2,250 3 8 





wource: Official statistics of the tJ. gs. Department of Commerce. 


Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1915 country 

1930 rate 


Cents per pound 


Item United States tarif 














Par. 756 
Chestnuts (including maroons), 
candied, crystallized, or 
glace, or prepered or preserved 
in any manner --—-~- ~--~-----~~ —— 25 i/ 124 FRANCE 
1/ Trade agreement with Fr rance, effective June 1936, 
Note.- The ad valorem equivelent of the Cuty on imports in 1939 was 42 percent. 


Comment 


otatistics on domestic production of candied or Similarly prepared chestnuts 
are not available but the quantity produced is believed to be small; there is 23lso 
no commercial production of the crude chestnuts in the United States, therefore 
the domestic supply of both the crude and eandicd chestnuts is dependent chiefly 
on imports. Average imports of crude chestnuts (free) were about 18 million 
pounds in 1937-39, they were used chiefly for roasting ond as an ingredient in 
food preparations. Gendied chestnuts ace used eee a8 @ confection. Annual 
imports of candied chestnuts were about 5,000 pounds in the period 1933-35, ata 
duty rate of 25 cents per pound, and Wades to oa ‘pornde in the neriocd 1937- 
39 at the reduced rate of 125 cents per pound. 
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Par.Nos. ‘757, 


9 759-761 
EDIBLE TREE NUTS (OTHER THAN COCONUTS AND CHESTNUTS) BRAZIL 
(Summary Digest) CHINA 
Note.— The nuts listed for negotiations do not include pecans, INDIA 
| almonds, filberts, and pignolias NETHERLANDS 
Stat. import class (1939): Various (see digests on individual kinds UNITED 


KINGDOM 


OL Nuus 
-) LEBANON 


Table 1.-— Tree nuts listed for the negotiations: Summary of United 
States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| 
Imports for consumption from-- 


2/ | BRAZIL CHIN pyrite, 
oe 7, HiNA inel. 
ath i LEBANON 


sheiled basis 


Domestic 
exports 






Year {Production All coun- | 


tries L/ 


Quantit 1,000 pounds 




























1937 49,176 
1938 See See 49,593 
1939 table 2 | table 2 , 36462 
1943 aL, T19 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
pai Not 4,459 | 2,953 351 
1938 cate 3,726 dh 354 
1939 mae 4,094 2,319 eld 


963 30 





1/ Imports from the Netherlands and the United Kingdom are negligible in all 
years (see individual digests for detailed figures). 
2/ Includes Burma in 1937, | 
3/ Includes 1,033 thousand pounds valued at 194 thousand dollars imported from Cuba. 


Source: Production (see table 2) from official statistics of the U. 5. Department 
a ~s . 3 . : a ral 
of Agriculture; exports (see table 2) and imports from official statistics ot the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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United States tariff — Proposed 
Otherwise prepared negotiating 
Not shelled Shelled or preserved country 
Pare Item Act of,..4945 het of A945 Act of 1945 
weiOs0., erabe 1930 rate 1930 rate 








Cents per pound 


2/ 


ie We Mae et an ccutna 3/ 


Poo Walmute so. | 4 5 15 a 
757 Brazils ---- 1¢ Al 3/4, 4& Af 22 35% ad val. 35% ad val. BRAZIL 
Pol) Cashews =. 2 2 2 O) O5F wt. wate 35% sduva le INDIA 
761. Pistachios--....25..2/»,i¢ 5 5/2) 35% da val. 35% ad val. LEBANON 
761 Edible nuts, 

es io b 23 5 5 35% ad val.-35% ad val. CHINA 


i/ Products of Cuba are dutiavle at 20 percent less than the general rate. 

2/ Including walnut paste. 

3h Proposed negotiating countries for walnuts, otherwise prepared or preserved, 
are the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 

4/ Trade agreement with Brazil, effective January 1936. 

5/ Trade agreement with Turkey, effective May 1939, ana with Iran, effective 
June 1944. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalents of the duties on total dutiable imports of these 
edible tree nuts (disregarding the unimportant group "otherwise prepared or pre- 
served") in 1939, by kinds, were as foilows: 


Kind Not shelled Shelled 
(Percent) (Percent) 
Walnuts 108 Le 
Brazils ae : 
Cashews a . ; 
Pistachios b/ © b/ 6 
Edible nuts, n.s.p.f. is 19 


a/ Cashews imported only as shelled nuts. b/ On imports at trade agreement rates. 


10 
SDIBLE TREE NUTS (OTHER THAN cot CONUPS AND CHES STHURS ~Contamue’ 


Since geen. Coeee in the duties on aise listed for negotiation might materially 
affect the imports of almonds and filberts, not listed for negotiations, the rates 
of duty on the latter should also he aah into consideration. They are as follows: 


Almonds. Filberts 

Rate per pound, centserres seems ee er ees 

Unshelled ------~-------~~—~—--~—— 54 5 

TSC a Nenana doe cp 64 Y/ 8 (10) 
“a valorem equivalent on total 

amporte, 1939 ) é aot 

Unshelied ~-----------~---- waa 2/ fone Sey 

Shweta Sere te 61 Bhops ty 
Principal sources, of imports, 1939 Italy, Spain Turkey, a. 4/ 

1/ Reduced from 10 to 8 cents by agreement with Turkey, effective May 5,1939. 


or / own yen ~ 
2/ Most imports entered sheiled despite the higher ad oh Bhat! equivalent of 


the duty. 
3/ Ad valorem eguivalent on imports before reduction of duty was 47 percent, 


and after reduction 45 percent. 
Lif Most imports from Italy were unsheiled and nearly all imports from 


Turkey shelled. 


Comment 





The statistics of imports given in table 1 cover the kinds of nuts which have 
been listed for the negotiations, namely: Walnuts, Brazils, cashews, pistachios, 
and edible tree nuts, n.s.p.f., the. latter including all edible tree nuts other 
than those just mentioned and other than pecans, almonds, filberts, and pignolias, 
which have not been iisted for the negotiations. The significance of the negotia-— 
tions c2n be understood only by compsring statistics for the nuts covered by them 
with the statistics for other tree nuts. Table 2 shows United States production, 
exports, and imports of edible tree nuts, by kinds (other than coconuts and chest=+ 
nuts which compete but Little with domestic tree nuts) in 1937-39 and 1943-45. 


Table 2 shows that, of the various edible tree nuts which are on the list of 
items for consideration in the proposed negotiations, only walnuts are produced in 
commercial quantities in the United States. For the years 1937-39, nearly 90 per- 
cent of the total United States imports of edible tree- nuts consisted of the kinds 
ge for consideration. The domestic production of welnuts, on the other hand, 

represented less than 50 percent of the domestic commercial production of all 


edible tree nuts. It should be emphasized, however, that all of the kinds of 
edible tree nuts which are imported are competitive with all of the edible tree 
nuts produced in the United States. 


Of the total commerd¢ial tree-nut production (shelled basis) in the United 
States during the period '1939-43, approximately 44 percent was walnuts, 40 percent 
pecans, lé percent almonds, and A percent filberts. The United States is the 
leading producer of walnuts, accounting for about one-third of the prewar (1935-39) 
world production. Other leading producers in order of importance were France, 
Italy, Rumania, and China. The United States is almost-the only producer of 
pecans, iexico being the only other producer. In the world output of almonds in 
the prewar period, the United States accounted for possibly 10 percent, the 
Mediterratcan countries being the principal producers with Italy and Spain leading. 
These two countries with Turkey are also the chief producers of filberts, the 
United States accounting for less than 5 percent of the total. 
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EDIBLE TREE NUTS (OVHER THAN COCONUTS. AND CHESTNUTS-)~Continued 


Table 2.— Edible tree nuts: United States production, domestic exports, 
and imports for consumption, Sy principal kinds, 1937-39. and 1943-45— 


In thousands of pounds, shelled basis) 


























Kind. ag37 § agsde Huag39 § agga P 264d ALE 19g beds 
i. Production 
Listed for consideration: : : : : i bP ot Pry res 
NS atten located : 48,672 : 43,134 : 48,750: 49,764: 53,664: 55,300 
Brazils -—---~--~---~-------- : R : fe ak ea a "2/ : le clan” 8 cost 
Cashews ‘~----------—------ Soros eo —2/ : eee ust gegen af: cae 
a ee rp Bhs ah is pig ia HE Nhe gala 
Total -—----------------: 48,672 : 43 acer Z3 eae GOs TO: 2083s Olah teh 5 5300 | 
jot listed: : : "ig Gigs: 3 A TE 
Pecans —--------~----~—---~ % BOA snQBis 986 Bhs 853: 51,5489 5 54, 6642.6, 53,852: 
Almonds -------------~-~---- s ‘LS7O006I11.3,5000: + 18000 s oh, 4008.4 28,900 s,,.;21,420 ; 
Bihbaint Gaf—Seped tt ht : 2 313: 2 1 6: eeBie6Oler vues 2%: 2 Si, sachaanl PCR ne 
Total ---~--~-~---~----- f Ohel47 682 2 4: 2.27 5 wees 480,042. ° 
Grand total —-~--------:_ 110,789 : "187,816 ; scecvow. 192,030; 133,042 iab. 342 
y: eh : Exports a 
Listed for consideration: °': : sh ‘ tt a ee i 
Weir 2 eee Paceline woe. SOOT word, LT LT: 1,923» 2,389 
Brazils --~----~-+----~+--—— :° None : None : None : None : None : None: 
Cashews -—-~-~---—----~----:; None : None : None : None : None : None | 
Pistachios -----~--~------- : None 3. None : None : None: None: Nons 
Total — : ie : : Re Ae tag il 1,923: AB Yeo al 
Not listed: : : ; ra . 
Pecans ~------~-----------; LPLTOP SEL $738 = Vea oe LT: none: :1,662 
Almonds -~------~----------: iter) ea. nea. 144: hee § B44 
Filberts -~-~--—----—-~-~~-~ : Woay se at, ares nay: 38 ¢ 21D 140: 















Total -—--—--—--~-----~-~--~+- 73 LA ees fier VAST) HALAS 
Grand total soiree seoy 5 O19; 23/711 usaf 2209 2 P9308 229103 soso. 
Imports 
Listed for consideration: : : : ; : 
Walnuts -—----~---~—~-----~-~-; Byer a5 fe 36s 223 1m S ii 
Ges rt ds : 13,759 : 18,354 : 21,076: 166: 5 Leet 
Cashews ~~---~--~----------:; 26,848 : 26,069 : 29,466: SARS LOS TST: (ees BU: 
jek Nadas le): ne Pee mee nee pees : L 924  eeoae 13 270: Ris rile 1,091 
Nuts, n.s.p.f. ----------- : ; : : alge Fee tel 
Petes. : : 1203. 30,686 _ 
Not listed: : : : ; : 
PECENS se ee ees : sh Ay dae ay ae Pa Seu ihe, 324 
Almonds ------~---—----+— Pinoyeiyn ee hsoyeur | Byer?’ 343098: 18,5693 ~ 23,099 
Filberts ~--------------+—- Ue el hee ss ee 627: Bite 10,890 


Pignolias ---------------- : 457 : oc ae 91: 384: 174 
: 298 3 =! O: 4,348: Et se ee 31, 487 


Grand Poth. sense dns PSS So syoe. a ObL. SAge 9,127: 38,815: boyy 





. 
° e 
a a a — 











1/ Preliminary. 

2/ No commercial production in the United States. 

3/ Bxclusive of almonds and filberts, not separutely reported, but believed to 
have been small. 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. & Department 
of Commerce, 
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EDIBLE TREE NUTS (OTHER THAN COCONUTS AND CHESTNUTS)—Continued 


United States consumption of all tree nuts (other than coconuts and chest- 
nuts) combined a a a I about 162 million pounds (shelled brsis) in ‘the year 
1938-41, Of this consumption walnuts accounted for. about 30 percent, cashews 
18 percent, Brazil nuts 14 percent, pecans. 25 vercént, almonds 9 percent, 
pistachios nearly 1 percent, and ali others 3 percent. The ‘three principal tree 
nuts which have been listed for the negotiations - walnuts, cashews, and.Brezils 
(the two latter not being produced in the United States) - thus constituted in 
the aggregate about 60 percent of all tree nuts consumed in the United States 
during the immediate prewar years. Nearly two-thirds of all tree nuts consumed 
in the United States in-1939 entered trade channels as shelled nuts; nearly 
one-half of the welnuts: merketed vere shelled, about 45 percent of the Brazil nuts, 
and all of the cae bane were shelled 


Yelnuts were the leading iets in the, United States prewar consumption of t 
nuts (not considering coconuts and chestnuts) in the unshelled form, cons seatinge 
nearly one-half of the total; pecans and Brazil nuts each represented slightly 
less than 20 percent of theseena (avernge 1938-40). In the consumption of such 
tree nuts as shelled nuts, cashews lead with about 29 percent, followed by pecans 
with 27 percent, walnuts 20 percent, and Brazil nuts 12 percent. 


Average annual United Sta tes imports of trse nuts (other than coconuts and 
chestnuts) in the period 1938-40 were 66 million nate _ (shelled basis), repre- 
senting about.40 percent of the total consumption of all tree nuts combined. OF 
the total imports, cashews constituted 47 percent, ee nuts 37 percent, walnuts 
7 percent, pistache 3 percent, and ail other kinds combined 6 percent. Imports 
thus consisted predominontly of the kinds under consideration for the negotiatims 
nemely, walnuts, cashews, Brazil, pistache, and miscellaneous, n.s.p.f. — these 
five together: accounting for over 90 percent of the total imports of all edible 
tree nuts. About 80 percent of the imports of tree nuts were entered in the 
form ot shelled nuts. The imports of unshelled nuts were predominantly Brazil 
nuts,.constituting over 93 percent of the total so imported. | 


United States exports of tree nuts consist principally of walnuts and pecans. 
In 1939 exports of these two kinds totalled approximately 4.3 million pounds, 
shelled basis, or about 5 percent of United States production of tree nuts and 
oniy slightly less than the imports of these. two kinds. Exports were largely 
in the form of not shelled nuts and Canada and the Unitcd Kingdom were the out— 
standing markets. 


ad BRAZIL 
BRAZIL NUTS 















sy ey ere 


Imports for consumption from-- ~ 


ia 


BRAZIL 







Domestic’ 
exports 

















evar 
countries 


Year Production 



















Quantity (1,000 pounds, shelled be. sis) 2/ 










1937 —— N =) 580 

aes 0 18, 084 

ae Miawan N 20,888 

194) ——= NEA ace as 






Value (1,000 dollars 





1937 --- N 2,996 
1938 --- 0 2,541 
1939 --- iN Qu 352 
19/3 --- E 30 






V/ Unshelled converted to shelled basis at rate of 50 vercent yield. 
haat 


cr 


Sources ficial statistics of the U. S. Devartment of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
; Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Pars 75/7 
Cream or brazil nuts: 





Not shelled —-~---~-~ —————-———__ 14 BRAZIL 
Shelled ———--__________ pst hee a/ 2-1/4 do. 





1/ Trade agreement with Brazil, effective Janusry 1936. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 16 
percent on the not—shelled and 17 nercent on the shelled. 


comment 


Brazil nuts are produced only in the Amazon Valley, chicfly in Brazil ond to 
some extent in Bolan The United States consumption of these nuts thus consists 
wholly of imports. They are received in two forms, shelied end not shelled. 
During the period 1934-41, about 50 percent of the total imports of Brazil nuts, 
expressed on the shelled basis, were received as shelied nuts. 


Ne 


Shelled Brazil nuts are used chiefly in the confccticnery, nut—salting, and 
baking industries. The not-shelled nut goes to the retail trade as such and is 
une 


an important constituent of in-the—shell mixed nut trade. There is no commercial 
shelling of Brazil nuts in this country. 

Imports in 1940 and 1941 increased considerably over tne 1937-39 level, amount— 
ing to over 27 million pounds (shelled basis) in 1940 and over 23 million senate 


mm i941. During the war, owing to the shortage of shipping space and in an 
attempt to divert native Brazilian labor from gathering nuts to collecting rubber 
latex, the United States Government placed a virtusl ban on imports of Brazil nuts; 
this restriction was removed in the latter part of 1945. 
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BRAZIL NUTS—-Con tinued 


Brazil nuts: United States imports of not-shelled and of Ses with 
principal sources, ike 


: Total imports : 
Kind ‘ Quantity ; eid Principal sources 
: 1,000 pounds:1,000 dollars: ° “Value (1,000 dollars) 
Nat Bil eas ae oe ors 1,053 ° : BRAZIL, 1,053 
Shelied eh. oN beets: | eet iEoos BATE 1, 2GGs Andee 
: : s 32 + si 


Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Departinent of Commerce. 


16 Par. No. 760 
WALNUTS NETHERLANDS 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Stat. import classes (1939): 1364.0, 1365.0, 138.06, 138.07 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Domestic | Imports for consiwaption from-—- 
EOE EEE 


Rumania 


| ? 
ia soe aang Be ee ie ioe the, BR Meee te Le eee ea 
Quantity (1,000 pounds, shelled vasise/) 





c 





| 
xear Production' exports hee ay 
| renee CHINA : France 





ee a a ee 











cee ee ee eee 





eee 
‘ 





1/ Value of production represents farin value of crop unshelied. 

2/ Imports a UNITED KINGDOM and NETHERLANDS were negiigible, condor to less 
than $1,000 for all years except in 1937 when imports froi NETHERLANDS were 13 
thousand pounds, vane at slightly more than 1 thousand dollars. There have been 
no imports from the colonies of the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. 

3/ Unshelled converted to shelied basis at rate of 39 percent yield. 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. 8. Departisent of Agri- 
culture; exports. and imports from officiel statistics of the U. &. Department of 
Commerce. 

4/ Less than $500. 


1937 | Ssgaitlong Mi sorts ar [ol NO en U-ak irae) 06 cp MMM Se | Dee lie mle 
1938 a 43,134 | 5,003 | 3,233 | 2,270 | 430 LP ate: 
1939 =|") 18,750 | 3,177 | 4,236 | 3,392 | Sars pannel 3 
fae UA Soa FAS ih oy Saha cry ig oy ae aL | Bes ~ | = 
iat Sa BE MIs rece <s altsancansye ie lal lade Masai etal 
a Value (1,000 doilars) 
198'7.\~ lala: 15045. 4 971 | 552 | Oa yeh | 89 | 18 
1938 I 12,232 1,634 468 | 287 | 93. AED i 
1.93G.. Sidi} ah ne 921 593 | 391 | 109 63 yf 
1943 -| 30,39 30,3 Aosta gaan eres B ite ‘ " : 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 760 
Walnuts of all kinds: 
LO ar Ge LOC. errr ee 5 5 CHINA 
shelled —+-~--~—+-+- LS 15 do. 
Blanched, roasted, prepared or 
preserved —~~—~-—-—--—~-~—--.-- 15 15 NETHERLANDS 
UNITED 
KINGDOwW 
Walnut paste -----~------—------ 15 is tae 


Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 108 percent ad valorem 
fornot-shelled walnuts, 112 percent for shelled, and LOC percent for blanched, 
roasted, prepared, or preserved. There were rio imports of walnut paste reported 
in 1937 or in 1939; the duty on imports in 1938 was equivalent to 42 percent. 


Comment 


The "EnglisK walnut is the common walnut of international trade and the 
domestic production and trade data in this report are liuited to this type. The 
walnut enters commerce in both the not-shellec and shelied form. Walnuts in 
both forms are comicn household food items and the shelled are used extensively by 
confectionery, bakery, and ice cream manufacturers. Before the war, somewhat 
less than one-half of the United States consumption (shelled basis) of walnuts was 
in the form of shelled nuts. 


ey 
WaALNUTS—Continued 


California is the leading walnut producing state, accounting for about 90 
percent of the domestic preduction, Cregon producing most of the ae The 
leading grading and shelling centers are Los Angeles, and Portland. Possibly 
85 percent of the domestic crop is marketed through producers! dooperative 
asseciations. -xoasted or otherwise prepared or preserved walnut kernels and 
walnut paste are not. important in production of the domestic industry or in imports. 


Domestic production increased rapidly in the 1930's, chiefly because of the 

hesvy planting of trees during the 1920's. Between the periods 1930-33 and 
. a © 
1937-41, domestic production intreased 60 percent, imports (then chiefly from 
? } 
‘China) declined 62’percent, and the proportion of the douestic consumption sup-— 
plied by eit a declined from 27 percent to 8 percent. During the war imports 
declined to negligible quantities owing to shippins difficulties and to the war 
=! ne 

in China; meantime the Biss trend in domestic production ccuntinued. If political 
and economic concitions in China become normal considerable imports may again enter 


United States exports of walnuts were not important until baout 1933. 
Average annual EXPOLts, chiefiy unshelled, during the vears 1935-38 amounted to 
12 million pounds (unshelled weight valued at 1.3 million dollars. The United 
Kingdom and Canada were the principal markets In 1940-42, exports declined to 
about 4 million pounds, going chiefly to reste Canada, and Western Hemisphere 
markets. 


Walnuts: United States imports fer consumption, by kind, 
with principal sources, 1939 








Kind Total imports Principal sources 
| 2  Founes, | 4 alues + Value 
Noteshelled: +46 ae aS Bae $1,000 : Rumania, $1,000 
1A ee, ~-: 4,423,262 : 591,657 : CH1NA,#390,852;, France $108,561 
; uae : : Rumania eeu 


Blanchea, tyoswu, pre= $ : 
‘pared, or preserved ---: 4,133 + UNITED KINGDOM $347, 
. : : NETHRRLANDS $2°73 


FE imme noe Sheeran oars : ~ : - 3 ~ ae 


Cy 
NO 
‘ 


the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


18 
Par. No. 76l 
PISTACHE NUTS LEBANON 


Stst. import classes (1939); 1376.0 and 1376.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39,and 1943 

































2 metas, Daresere inperts for consumption from— 
ats Ve by > 7rd 
BARSELS All lincluding | . Iran.. |....Ttaly- |-India iy 
n\n countries | LEBANON 
Quantity (1,000 pounds, ‘shelled "baste 2/y"” adi 
1937 — re 1,924 | _ 683 258 78 807 
eo ee avai, | avatiz, | 162 673 145 B07 il BiG 
1939 —— 8a a lh aeons | eae ae 
Ese ge Naors ogg Peto > gue Mid i és : = 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
I Minsow OSM, OR ERY TP itr note Wt ae 
i728 ai iy namamta pewtones 2 Shae. 78 115 oe 
L9eS eee y Ee pews/ lonely ) a522 ahd, * 161 Oe mala aie 
1943 —| eee) a ye i : . 


1/ Includes Burma in 1937... : ide i 

2/° Unshelled converted to shelled basis at. rate ‘of 50 percent yield. 

3/- -Gomméreial domestic production unimportant and not reportec. 
Known to be negligible in ouantity. 


5/ Imported from Afghanistan. 
Source : Imports from official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 




















Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 761 
Pistache nuts; ) 
Not shelled -—-—~-—-------—-—- — Y/>o2 o/y2 LEBANON 
Shelled _ ETE ROL ts 2/oh do. 


V/ Classified in Tariff Act of 1930 under parnzgraph 761 as "edible nuts, not 
specially provided for." 

2/ Trade agreements with Turkey, effective May 1939, and with Iran, effective 
June 1944. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports «t trade agreement rates 
in 1939 wes 6 percent on both shelled and unshelled; on imports in 1938 at the 1930 
Tariff Act rates, they were 11 percent on the shelled and 10 percent on the un- 
shelled. 


Comment 


The pistache nut is e small greenish kernel enclosed in a brittle shell. 
The kernels are used principally in the nut-salting and ice cream industries and the 
unshelled are sold separatély, in typical nut mixtures and in vending machines. 
The principal demand for pistache nuts in the United States is in the unshelled 
form, and the market they fill is probably more distinctive than that for any other 
important tree nut. Pistache nuts normally have a higher unit value on the United 
Stotes market than any other tree’nut. 


Pistache nuts are not produced commercially in the United States. They are 
produced chiefly in countries of southwestern Asia—Turkey, Iran, and in. India-and 
to a lesser extent in the Mediterranean countries. 
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PISTACHE NUTS — Continued 


Pistache nuts: United States imports for consumption, 




















ety “by Kinds, with “principal sources, 1938 and 1939 
See Cree eee sa nate eae ---Ppinedpal “sources tore 
Not shelled —----~---—--—--—------; #554, 566 : Syrish/#216, 363; India, #151,206; 
: : 2 Italy, $77,534; Iran, #77,504. 
ROLLED rr er errnneremsepen tL IGGL OD : Syria =/$135,635; India, *59,472; 
: cm Ttaly, 83754445 
; 135) 
Not shelled ———————_—-_-__—-;. $373, 225 : Iran, #156,889; Syria, *135,542; 
= : : 2 Ttalyy 34,4400 | 
Shelled : Syria,=/ $78,562; “Italy, #67,840. 


maa: 159,473 


1/7 including LEBANON, 3 | 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Depertment of Commerce. 


ars No e 761 


‘ad INDIA 


CASHEW NUTS 


Stat, import class (1939): 1377.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


eee ee Sea ey eee ea | har Pore ee | eta ile eet ae eee eT. 
“ate Imports for consumption from—-— 


roduction Domestie [- : 
Bie. Fast. 
Africa | 
















\ exports jegbitch il 
y countries INDIA a 





ey Includes Burma in 1937. 2/ Less than 500. 
Source: Imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of L925 Country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Por. Ok 
Cashew nuts, shelled or unshelled ---- 2 2 INDTA 


Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports of 
shelled) in 1939 was 15 percent. 


Comment 


The cashew nut is a soft textured nut with « mild flavor. Ca ce w nuts rind 
their most important outlet in the nut-salting industry. It is estimated that, 
before the wor, 80 percent of the output of sslted nuts (excluding mee: con- 
sisted of cashews. The nut-silting trade expanded rapidly during the 1930's 
and the fact that the price of cashews has been lower than those of most of the 
other tree nuts, coupled with their popular flavor, wes an importent factor in the 
development of this trade. 

Cashews are not produced commercially in the United States. They ®re grown 
principally in India, Mozambique, and South America. Over 90 percent of the 
United States imports are .supplisd by India (including nuts originating in Mozam— 
bique but shelled in India). The United States, also, is India's principal market 
for cashews and the world's leading consumer of this kinc of nut. 

Cashews are lee into the United St-tes only in shelled form. Peculiar 
characteristics of the shell make necessnry an unusual shelling process recuiring 
specially trained h Sue labor. This Upieaes nas been develope? extensively only in 
India where labor is relatively cheap onc where most of the nuts are grown. Most 

f the Mozambique crop is shipped to India where it is shelled and rrepnred for 
market and this normally accounts for more than one-third of India's exports. The 
South American production is not generally exported but is consumed Se by the 
nitives and no significant shelling industry has been developed there 


D 


© 


cr 


United States imports of cashews were not very importont before 1929 anc in 
that year, the first year for which statistics are available, imports amounted to 
4. mijlion pounds valued at $970,000. Imports incressed rapidly thereafter, 
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CASHEW NUTS — Continued 


averaging 23 million pounds valled at 3.6 million dollars for the years 1934-37 
and 29 tnillion’ pounds valued at 4.6 million dollars for the years 1938-41. Dur- 
ing. .the.wir, imports declined owing to shipping shortages but in 1945 they had 
recovered to the extent.of 244 million pounds valued at 16.4 million dollars, 
higher prices sation, in an increase of almost 300 percent in value in the last 


few yoars. 


a Par. No. ‘761 
ie CHINA 
EDIBLE TREE NUTS, N.S.P.F. 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1378.0, 1378.1, 138.14 


L 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










. Domestic 
Production C 






exports 






7 1937 Qh hee 
1938 --- 
oon ee 
BAG? 


Value (2; Ont aot ters)" rehab diab ata 





1/ Imports of. "nuts, not shelled" converted to shelled basis at rate of 50 per- 
cent: yield. 2/ Of the kinds imported. 

3/ Includes 120 thousand pounds yvnIped at 14 thousand dollars imported duty-free 
from the Philipvine Islands. 
pee Principally from Cuba; imports consisted chiefly of shredded coconut in 
Sup? Imports from Cuba were negli 
ee urce: Official statistics of the U. S. Depertment of Commerce, except as noted. 














T tem United States tariff — Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rave 


Not shelled (except pistache) - 25¢ 1b. 24¢ 1b. CHINA 
Shelled (except pistache) —-—-— 5¢ lb. 5¢ 1b. do. 
Pickled or otherwise prepared 

or preserved, n.s.p.f. ---———— 35% ad val. 35% ad val. do. 


l/ Product of Cuba is dutinble at 20 percent less than the general rates. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivaient of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 19 
percent for shelied and 15 percent for not—shelled nuts. 


Comment 


Imports entered under the class of "edible nuts, not specially provided for" 
consist chiefly of types not produced in the United tate ‘ The most important 
kinds imported sare lychee end white nuts from Chinz and Hong Kong and pili nuts 
from the Philippine Islands. These nuts are consumed largely by the natives 
of those countries residing here. Imports of "nuts otherwise prepared or pre- 
served, not svecially provided tor," formerly consisted largely of lychee and 
white nuts canned or cried. In 1943, however, Cuba developed the industry of 
canning fresh coconut meat in sugar sirup which $98 shipped to the United States 
and entered for duty purposes under this class. — Imports of this material from 


i/ Coconuts themselves and desiccated coconut are dutiable under other para- 
grepns and are covered by separate digests. 


EDIBLE TREE NUTS, N.S.P.F.-Continued 


Cuba amounted to 1 million pounds in 1943, 1.2 miliion in 1944 and 3.2 
million pounds in 1945. Rationing of sugar in tne United States probably 
stimulated the imports of this sweetened coconut product. The average 
foreign declared unit value of this material was about 183 cents per pound 
in the years 1943-45. - 


There are no domestic production or exports of the kinds of edible 


nuts imported under the classification of edible MUS, NeSePete 


Edible nuts, n.s.p.f.: United States imoorts for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 











Kinds Total value ‘ Principal sources 
Edible nuts, n.s.p.f. ; 3 
Not shelled -------------- or 852,980 : CHINA, $34,257; Hong Kong, $17,342: 
Set ks ae. eee een 1,045 +: United Kingdom, $766, Italy $260, 
Pickled, prepared or : : ? 
preserved --------------- : 6,299 ; Hong Kong, $3,108, ‘CHINA $2,550. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


PHA Per, No. 758 
UNITED KINGDOM 


COCONUTS (Jamaica) 
(See related digest on (British Honduras) 
coconut, desiccated, CUBA 


paragraph 758) 


Stat. import class (1939): i Cia 0 ele ; eee a 
United States production, exports, and ‘imports, ‘1937-39 and 1942 


939°, toad 


re a ee 





1937 1938 


Country 





x 


Guarita ty fs 





rscin thousands)... ; 














2 2 

Production 1/ — ------ Tey Caet . eos i571 ; : 8,007 

Domestic exports ee — Table a8 8 0: SR ae © YN : nN. &. 

Imports for consumption from— | : CP MAN TRE RIE Me 

Total all countries -----------——— pAn es 1 sin ae Rae od 948° $ 285080 god ox hide GL 

JAMAICA’ ———-————_. eee 20 0. tem oeb ig! 15, OY 2incitiyannt 25 &LO 
Ronduras —-~------—----—+—----=--2 8,845: Dg TIES “AghAQe od or “485972 
Republic of Panana -----—-—----—— of 8,394 3 BOR. ak RE BG Lic Side ahipegy ps 
BRITIGH HONDURAS ——————-.__ rae 5 ae apn 0 aac Ao Sh 
et ee See ey RE Sees 335 8 ty e200 2 1073 ees 


ysis 


Vahiic (dollaxs) 

















ee ee ee s ee se ee @¢0@. 8 8 ee oe ee ee ee «@ ee ee es eo se od ee 


brodictinn hee ee 347,938 Sie 1 Oy Aeuia 273,280. 3 Si, 303 
Domestic exports 2/ -—— ----= nee SLR SE ee aa PFS ae ee ae ye 
Imports for consumption from—— ; Ye aa a laa hee aad 
Total all cowmiries manae-a—: 781,712 2 530,921. ¥ 403,978. 2 1,640,193 
| SAMAICA atari dandedaeeatenenenenatemnananenemmmenemetnten - 293,413 °: BOS dh. 8204 D5 is. LOO Ss S817 
_ Honduras ------+--—~--—__------~ 134,880: 89,'752 :° 63,960: :. 307,508 
RepenlioreL paride 3/264, 822 EI ts aM 2:3 to AM 2? iN He, no. 
BRITISH HONDURAS -—---—____--__ Oya0a: ) Sasdoo = Say 9On 8 769,098 
un ———_______._.__—— 8,72 Sebo a 2 OBO. gi 2G ote 
:. : : 4 Srey ees 











A/ Deta given as United States prod' en ee oe Sear Rico to the 
mainland. 2/ Quantity exported nom to be negligible. | | 

3/ Includes Canal Zone. a 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department Meta rd except’ as’ noted. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 




















negotiating 
Act of 1915 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 758 Cents each 
Coconuts: 
Product of Cuha --~ Free Free . CUBA 
Other than product of Cubs 1/2 ay SA UNITED KINGDOM 





L/ Rate reduced in trade epee with the United Kingdom, effective January 
1939. Under Public Law 504 of the 78th C Congress, effective December 1944, im 
ports from all sources enter duty-free during the period of the unlimited national 
emergency. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on dutiable imports was 17 percent 
in 1939 and 7 percent in 1943. 


Comment 


Whole coconuts are used in the United States chiefly as a raw material for the 
oroduction of shredded desiccated coconut, though appreciable aquantitics are also 
2oL¢6 whole for houschold use. 


25° 
COCONUTS-—Continued 


Puerto Rico is the only domestic area where the production of coconuts is an 
important industry; relatively small quantities are produced in Florida. ~The: 
hurricanes of 1928 and 1932 in Puerto Rico did considerable damage to coconut 
trees with the result that shipments to the United States mainland declined from 
an: annual. average of over 20- million nuts. in-1924-27 to 13-1/2 million nuts in 
1936-39. Between the two periods, however, prices declined from $32 to $23 
per thousand. .. A coconut desiccating industry was developed in Puerto Rico in. 
1939 resulting in further decline of coconut shipments; and in 1945 only 8.7 
million caconuts were moved from Puerto Rico to’ the United States. 


Imports of coconuts come é&lmost wholly from the Caribbean countrics. The 
decline in imports from an average of 58 million nuts in 1933-35 to 38 million in 
1937-39 and to 20 millisn in 1940-41 was due mainly to the increasing supply of the 
desicczted product from the Philippines (duty-free): ‘Imports in 1943 and 1944 
were 43 and 39 million, respectively, and in 1945, “following temporary suspension 
of the duty, the quantity imported was about. one=half ‘a million less than in 1944. 


Coconuts. from Cuba are admitted cuty—free by virtue of a provision in the com 
mercial convention of 1902, which was continued by the i934 trade agreement with 
Cuba.. Imports from the Philippines were duty-free under section 301 of the | 
Tariff Act of 1930, and remain duty-free under the Philippine Trade Act of 1946. 
Coconuts from other foreign countries have been dutiable since 1922. However, 
full-duty sources continued to be the principal suppliers of imports. The in- 
ports from Cuba, always re elatively small, dropped off after thc early 1920's. 

There wes a significant increase in 1943. and 1944, which was due to the heavy de- 
mand in the United States for fee epee: PUPPOSes 5 in 1945 these imports de- 
clined almost to immediate prewar levels . 


“in view of ue aeveLopment of a desiccated ‘coconut industry in Puerto Rico, 
an increasing proportion of the island's production of coconuts may be expected | 
to be shipped to the United States in the processed form. The tariff treatment 
accorded desiccated coconut would probably be a much more significant factor for 
Puerto Rico than a change in the duty on coconuts. For some years desiccated 
coconut from the Philippines will continue to enter free of duty, and thereafter 
the duty will be applied at only a low (gradually rising) rate. 


26 
Par’ No.) 758 
COCONUT, DESICCATED UNITED KINGDOM 
(See related digest on cocomts, par. 758) (Ceylon) 


Stat. import class (1939): 1379.0 


* 


“United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





















Domestic 
exports 





Production BF ALL | Philippigg t, 


countries | Islands = | 









1/ Domestic output consists almost wholly of desiccated meat: obtained from oon. 
coéonuts brought in from Puerto -Rieo.or izported, :fourscoconuts-yielcins: ': 
about 1 pound of desiccated meat. Quantities heve been estimated. Valucs nay: in- 
clude some reprocessed and repacked desiccated meat importe¢ unsweetened andfan :~: 
Sot <a 4 
2/ Duty-free. a Kromn to be" omail, : eee 
4/-In 1943, shipments from Puerto Rico to the United States amounted to 1,761. 
thousand pounds valued at 345 thousand ees No shipments reported previous to 


ae 8 Pee oN | yrs 3 ae eee te 
5/ Principally from Cuba. , Matec: tr meee 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except ‘asinoted. 
Item . United Staves tariff “Proposed 
te ey | , negotiating: 
Aetuot,  ,, LoL Gountry ~*~! 
1990) rate atts aa 3 
~. Gents per pound, . 
‘Pars "758 


~ Coconut meat, shredded and desic mie | 
-cated, or sind eety prepared - . L/ 34 ra - UNITED KINGDOM 

Product of the. Philippine. Islands -— Free 2/ Free it 

af Duty suspended for. the period of the unlimited national emergency by Public 
Law 504, 78th Congress, effective December 1944. ae 

2/ Existing legislation Bro aces for free entry of the Philippine aioe antil 
Ey 2 3, 1954. 

Note.~ The: ad valorem equivalent of the cuty on dutiable imports was 108 ‘percent 
in te bid rah Pewee 2 Ni. eS 


+ ee 





3 3 


<a a 
2° 


Comment 


Shreaded desiccated coconut differs from vA Sie in that it is shredded and dried 
under sanitary conditions for edible purposes, whereas copra is dried in a crude 
manner in pieces as large as half coconuts. The principal outlets for desiccated 

_ | Coconut: i RE ee Neon Oa RENORD SGT Y= industries..and.for household WSC oe ene 


The continental United St “ desiccating industry in recent prewar years. was 
limited to three plants located in the New York area, At the beginning of the, 

war one plant was transferred to Florida. In 1939, a plant was erected in Puerto 

Rice and a few years later a second one was put into aston there. The first 
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COCONUT, DESICCATED + Continued 


renortee in.1940 when abou 


<p 


w 
a 


shipments from Puerto Rico to the Unitec States we 
800,000 pounds were received. Shipments increased 
-and to over” million- cine both 1944 and 1945. Part of the output in the: 
two later, years, in:exces s of 1 million pounds each-yaar, was eae from coc 
nuts imported inta Puerto. at ae from surrounding Caribbean countries vt tone 


2 1.7 million pounds in 1943 


t 


o- 


Before the war, the Ph ilippine Islands were ons of tne world's largest pro- 


ducers of coconuts. The bulk of this crop-was made into. copra for oil product 


on 


but the Islands also had nine large commercial desiccating plants.” ~The output cf. 


these plants went almost wholly to thé United States where it was entered free 
duty. The desicesting industry in the Philippines developed rapidly following 
increase in United States cuty on TD OTUs from other countries from 2 cents to 
cents per pound in the Tariff Act of 1922. Previous to this Ceylon was the prin 


pal source-ef-imports, | but imports from that country declined from 37 million 


Lae 


ict, O 


~~ 


} 


~ 
f- 


ioe 


” 
a 


pounds. in. 1923..to,7 million in 1929 and te less tnan a half million oe the mid—" 


dle 1930*s5~. 

United States prewar (1937-39) consumption of coconuts and pro 
than copra and oil) in terms of desiceated meat was 2bout 100 mil 
ly. Ninety percent of the supply was obtainec from the Philippi 


q! 
th 


ucts~{otker.. 


qe 
ne Islands in 


é 
ion pounds enmal-__ 


the 


form of-shredded. desiccated meat. The balance was produced in tnis country from 
44 


whole coconuts obtained principally from-Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and other Caribb 


countries, relatively small producers poumaree with the South Asiatic areas. 


The war brought nga marked changes in the situation. The elimination of 


ean 


the 


Philippine supply and other wartime changes reduced our available supply from 100 
million to about 17 mics pounds, desiccnted equivaient, annually. During the 
war, Shipping difficulties and restrictions on exports in "the Caribbean producing 
countries owing to shortages of fats and oils hel@ dowm imports from the sources 
which remained open. Following the suspension of the duty (for the duration of 


the national emergency) imports of desiccated coconut increassd to 6.1 million 
pounds. in 1945, chiefly from Ceylon and Cuba. Imports of the whole PS 
for desiccating in this country and in Puerto Rico, however, did not increa 


7 


The efféét of a reduction’ in the rate of duly of 3s cents per bo ound, 
after the temporary-suspension of the duty has'ndei, will depend somewhit on th 
restoration of the Philippine desiccating industry. If the industry is not 


ne 


promptly restored a reduction in the duty might permit Ceylon to obtain some of the 


trade formerly held by the Philippines. If the industry is promptly end fully 
restored, as appears likely, the Philippines will doubtless long continue to be 
the principal source cf Unitec States imports of cesiccatec cocomt. 2 In ei 
case, if United States consumption should approach prewar volume, 2 large part o 
the supply. of desiccated coconut would have to come from the distant Pacific ar 
Philippine Islands, Ceylon, and Netherlands fast Indies, and probably 2 somewha 
Geclining proportion of the supply would be.furnished by desiccating pls one in 
tinental United States and Puerto Rieo from Caribbean nuts. 


The duty on the raw material (whole coconuts) require ed to yiel: 
cated meat is equivalent to appreximately 1 cent ner pound of desic 
rate on whole coconuts was established in tha trnae agreement with 
in 1939 in which the duty was reduced from the Hie thet ede of about 
of desiccated meat content. | | 


1 pound ,of 
céted meat.’ 
the United } 
2 


3 
c 


ther 
of. | 
228—— 
ey] 
gan- 


® . 
‘ 


Gesic-" 


This... 
Kingdom 


cents ers peund 





1/ ‘After 1954, as Philippine products become subject ¢ to small but grendually in+ 
creasing sabia rhe share of the Philippines: fn 'the eitieaee woulci presumably de- 


cline. | 


a9 Pars “759 
PEANUTS AND PRODUCTS CHINA 


Stat. import classes(1939): 1367.0,°1368.0, 138.08, 138.09 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






Domestic Imports for consumption from—— 


2 





Year |Production 




















exports All Philippine | * Hong 
: ! countries| Islands 3f CHINA Japan | Kong 
e) Quantity (1,000 pounds, shelled basis 4/ ) 
1937---| 516,000 379 1,837 1,463 | Be Bae lin acl? 
1938---| 501,000 577 6,510 3,798 77 127. | 34 
1939---| 551,000 | 699 7,108 | 6,402 | 581, a5 ce 
1943--—|_.. 660,000... |..8)832 | 5/3, 542 ial ial 4 3 
| | 
Value (1 000 dollars 
1937---| 26,000 Ab | 118 | 97 | 2 | ‘at a 3 
1938-—~} 25,000 cone 266 202 A 7 2 
1939—-| | 28,500 357 332 | | 
1943-—| 93,000 | 5/ 2a7 ~ | = wat eve 





V/ Approximate quantity produced for direct edible use including that made into 
peanut butter. Value of production represents approximate value on farm. 

2/ Approximately 20 percent of exports are believed to have consisted of un- 
shelled nuts. 

3/ Duty-free. 

4/ Unshelled converted to shelled basis at rate of 66 percent yield. 

5/ Includes 2,472 thousand pounds valued at 129 thousand dollars from Nigeria; 
710 thousand pounds valued at 80 thousand dollars from Cuba; 32% thousand pounds 
valued at 35 thousand dollars from Mexico. ; 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Agri- 
culture, exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department. of 
Commerce. 

















. negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 759 
Peanuts: 
Not-shelled —--------~-------------—— 4-1/4 4-1/4 CHINA 
Shelled a ——— 7 7 do. 
Blanched, salted, prepared, or 
preserved, nes.p.f. —-------—----—— 7 x do. 
Peanut butter —— ——----—— 7 7 ao. 
1/ Products of Cuba are dutiable at 20 percent less than the general rates. 


Under existing law imports from the Philippine Islands will be free of duty until 
Ps 5. LOSS 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total dutiable imports in 1939 
was 142 percent.on the not-shelled, 257 percent on the shelled, 95 percent on the 
blanched, salted, prepared ,or preserved. It was 60 percent on peanut butter 
on 1937 imports; no imports of peanut butter were reported in 1938 and 1939. 


30 
PEANUTS AND PRODUCTS--Continued 


Comment 


The processor, who buys peanuts from the farmer for direct edible use (i.e. 
not including use for oil but including that for peanut butter) markets his product 
both as~cleaned and graded not-shelled nuts, and as shelled nuts. gb not— 
shelled are roasted for direct use by the consumer. The shelled nuts are either 
made into peanut butter, or roasted and salted for direct congtieti one or used as 
an ingredient by the ebnkeo bloneey and baking industries. 


The principal. DORR SRE OCU eae States are Virginia, North Carolina, Géorgia, 
Alabama, and- Texas. »Virginia and.North Carolina produce chiefly the so-called 
Virginia type and 4 e other wake ea chiefly the Spanish and Runner types. 
Only the Virginia type is gencrally sole in the shell, but some Virginia nuts and 
the grester part of the other at A shelled for direct edible use. During 
the war, despite the marked increase in the demand for shelled peanuts:for direct 
edible.use,..the.farm.production. of. the. Virginia type increased. only about 20 per- 
cent (1940-44 over 1935-39), whereas total production for all other ityvpes: com— 
bined inerzs.sed..about. 80 -percent-betwean these periodse. -. ae Si 


In the United States peanuts were produced, before the war, chiefly Pox 
direct edible use (including peanut butter); only culls and surplus production, 
under the provisions of.the Agricultural Adjustment Act, were crushed for peanut 
OAD ou. uring. the..mwar,..under. the.influence of heavy war demands for vegetable oils, 
production of peamuts was greatly expanded and large quantities were produced for 
oil. When other vegetable oils are svailable as before the war, domestic sur- 
pluses of peanuts for direct edible use may again develop. 


Peanuts (for use as nuts) is one of the group of "basic! commodities. fom. which 
the Government ‘has committed itself to support the price at not less than 90 per- 
cent of parity during the "2-year period. beginning with the -first day of January 
immediately following the date upon which" the President or Congress declares 
that hostilities have terminated. Such declaration not having been made before 
January, 1, 1946, this commitment extends at least through the year.1948. Such a 
percenta not. parity would mean prices decidedly higher than, those prevailing be- 
fore the war, the percentage of parity for farm prices of peenuts during the period 
1935-39 having been only 58 percent rine: & with 94 percent in 1944. In the 
case of .peanuts (for use as kaa qvever, should supplies become unusually burden-— 
some. undex tiie price-sipport Sroerann, ‘the acreage and production adjustment program, 
under “the ‘Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which was suspended during the war, 
probably “sould be restored, ‘after due notice to producers. 

Exports of peanuts Have DREN FETA .tively unimportent except in 1943 and this. 
condition is likely to continue in the postwar period. The elie export 
markets: for United States peanuts have oe) Cuba .and .Canada..... 

Before the war the imports of dutiable peanuts.were. insignificant and even in 
1939, when the imports of duty-free peanuts from the Philippines meached the maxi- 
mum, they were but little more than 1 percent..of. the. consumption. It is uncertain 
how rapidly imports from the, AACE Sys (hich will continue duty-free until 1954 
under, present law) will be restored. MP 2 ol 


3u 
PEANUTS AND PRODUCTS-~-Continued 


Peanuts: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


* 


Kind * Total value* Principal sources 

Oe a RE EL en a 
Peanuts: 3 H 

Not-shelled —-------------—-----—-; $10,205 :Japan, $4,923; CHINA, $3,473; 

: s Hong Kong, $1,215. 
Shelled —--—-~---—--—---—--------—-; 344,616  :Philiprine Islands, $331,876; 
: : : CHINA, $12,449. 
Blanched, salted, prepared, or ; : 
preserved, nesep.f, -—------—+—; 1,956 :CHINA, $1,303; Hong Kong, $653. 
Peanut butter —------—~—--_--~---—_-; : 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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CASTOP 


BEANS 


Stut. import class s (1939): 2231.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1 





impor 


Year Produc— Doriestic is re 
| tion exports countries 


Quantity (s 


762 


Par. No. 
BRAZIL 


943 


ts for consumption from-- 





RAZIL | 


BR 


hort tons) 









Gay 6 SE PPACR 
1938 | _Net 57, 360 
; 939 Avot 31, 305 






1937 
1938 
2939 


1943 


Not 
avail- 
able 





ee 
660515 
80,96 
154,024, 


ey 
~« 





1/ Lend-lease shipments lorgely to Mexico. 
Source: Official statistics of tne U. S. Department of Commerce. 
item United States tariff Proposed 
negoti jating 
Act of ple Pte country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
2 ioe 
Far. 762 
a i r hagn ae i bi i BAT 
apa VYveans Si SS San Ae ae ead Tac ae ai a Ly & = V/A DR RAZ I II 4 
af bigs agreements with Srazil, effective Jamusry 1936, and with Colombia, 
effective May 1936. 
Note. Ad valorem equivalent of the duty was 14 pereent in 1939, and ‘7 percent 
in 1943. 
astor seed (which in appesrance is like the common bean,is not a bean) 
yields ea 16 percent of oil. The oil hes numerous industrial and other uses; 
in the United States its most important use bus becn, since 1941, as a drying oil 


in paint and varnish. 


Prior to 1935 the principal exporter of castor seed was British India; there- 
after it was Brazil. The Brazilian crop increased from an avernge of 180,000 
short tons in 1936-40 to 287,000 short tons in 1943. Most of the Brazilian outout 
is exported in the form of seed (rather than in the form of oil), practically all of 
it 


in recent years coming to the United states. L/ 
Castor seed is not produced in the United Strtes commercially. It was grown 
J © 
here during the 1870's and 1880's, und again, under the stimulus of war contracts, 
in 1918. During 1940-43 attenpts were made, by commercisl interests and by the 
Federal. Government, to promote the production of the crop in the southwestern 


St:.tes. The Government's program was 2 


war meg 


LSULS 


wand was abandoned in 1943, 


after the effort to build up . supply of planting seed did not msct with the success 
anticipated and it appeared that it would be possibly to obtain the reuuired sup- 
plies from Brazil. 

1/ Beginning July 1, 1942, and extending through 1944 the United St.t¢s Government 
had an agreement with the Brazilian Government for the purchnse of Brazil's export- 


able surplus of castor seed. 
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Stat. import class (1939): 2235.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 end 1943 









Imports for consumption from-- 
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1/ Includes 123,038 pounds valued at “19,118 from Turkey and 151,120 pounds 
valued at $9,615 from India." 


‘ ” ad : a . Bin = Pas, Sie 2 a “7 Psat oe ear ae rt meng c 
Source: Imports from official ctatistics of the U.S. vepartmeny of vommerce, 
: 2 Imp fy 


Item United States tariff | roposed 
ne ey ting 
—- 1 

Act of 945 country 


pak] rate 
Cents per 100 1b. 





Par. 762 
Poopy seed ------------------—--—--- ee 32 ly 16 NETHERLANDS 
1/ Trade agreements with ae Netherlands, effective February 1936, and 
with Turkey, effective May 193 
Note.- The ad valorem fete oa of the duty was Z percent in 1939 and 1 percent 
in 1943. 
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Comment 


Poppy seed is the oil-bearing seed of the opium poppy plant, which is culti- 
veted in many Eastern countries for opium and incidentally for the seed, and in 


various central and southern Buropean countries primarily for the seed and oil. 
Prewer statistics indicate that Hungery, Czechoslovakia, TUPkey and the Nether- 
lands were the Sse tags producing countries (among those for which data were 
aveilable). The seed is not produced commercially in the United States, its pro- 


duction being mahi vend by the "Opium Poppy Control Act of 1942," approved 
December 11, 1942 


The seed is used as a source of high-grade oil, for human food (in or on 
breag and rolls), and for bird-feed. In the United States it is used principally 
aS a2 spice or condiment on bread, rolls, und other bakery products. 
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Par. No. 762 
CHINA 


APRICOT AND PFACH KERNELS 


etat. import class (1939): 2240.2 
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i/ Includes some pits in addition to kernels. 2/ Consists of kernels only. 
fe SOA: OA / i 
2/ Includes Burm ia 1937. 4/ Probably small; consists: pion pasty oF kernels, 
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Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 








Par. 762 
Apricot and peach kernels —~--—— 





Y ie 1 
3 1/ 2s CHINA 


i Trade agreement with Iran, effective Jume 194/. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty was 12 percent in 1939, 


i “ 
Comnent 


Most of the domestic production and virtually all of the international trade 
t sist 


under this classificetion consists of avricot kernels. Apricot kernels are of 
two types, sweet and bitter. The sweet kernels, which are larger, lighter in 
color, and considerably higher in crice than the bittcr kernels, ere used mostly 
for edible purposes. ‘The bitter kernels are utilised in the preparation of a 
paste used by balers in making ovkes, in the production of oil, as a flavoring 
egent for Llicueurs, and for cther purposes. Peach kernels are not produced e 
tensively as they are hard to extract from the pits, constitute a small part of 
the wee pit, and contain relatively less cil (30 to 35 percent as compared wit 
40 to 45 percent in the case of anricot kernels) . The comparatively small 


Dac eee of peach kernels which ere salvaged, usually at fruit Prongeeing estab- 


lishments, are utilize Ape the production of oil and prussic acid. Peach kernel 
oil is practically iden tical with apricot kernel oil. 


yi 


China and the United States are the principsl producers of apricot kernels. 
Tn Chine the pits are obtained from inedible fruit gatherec from uncultivated trees 
snd the pits are cracked by hand. In the United § States, on the other hand, pits 


wh 


i 


are obtained from edible fruit at fruit processing plants and are cracked by 
machinery. All of the United States cutout and most of that of China consists of 


the bitter kernels. 


16 
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APRICOT AND PREACH KRPNTLE-Con tinued 


The United States exports substanticl ouantities of bitter pits ond kernels, 
and imports the high-priced sweet type, which is not competitive with the domestic 
product. During the 6 years, 1937-42, the annuel average foreign velue of im- 
ports of kernels renged from 19 to 26 cents per pound, wherens the aver2ge annunl 


value of exports of pits and kernels (most of which sre believed to consist of 


‘ernels) ranged from 6.8 to 19.9 cents per pound. 
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Stat. import class (1939): 2240.7 
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United States production, exports, and impor US; 1937-39 end 1943 
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Imports for consumption from--- 
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Year | Production wer ini Ald | 
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i countries | H 

| Quantity (bushels of 60 pound) 
Loan, 
1936 


1939 
1943 


46,164,000} 1,2 
61,906,000] 2,6 
90,141,000 110,42 
193,125,000 f 


| 
| 16,725 Oth. | 3 | 
| 3,007 2,331 | 212 é sf 
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Value (dcllars) 
















1 i i 
1937 | 39,091,000] 1,430,795] 18,990 CHL ee a 8,127 
4928 | AL y645,000) 2,05eR222 beh, alt dese eo, eee - 
193) | 73,052,000{10,603,468| 5,030 | 3,845 | 2,02% | Ba 7 - 
350,741,000 3,256,566) 1,085. - | 


if Inclimigs-i.195; 783 segese yon valued at ! P2974, 572, exyorted under Lend-Lease 
cources Production te fici- 1 st.tistics of the U.S. Nencrtment ‘of 
Gericulture; exports and “Lane on From of PXCiIN] st: hiethog.ofethe as 
Department of Commerce. 





Ttem aN United States tariff Proposed 
negotinting 
Act of 198.5 country 
1930 rate 





Cents per pound 
Paren 762 . 
soybeans --+----~----~------- mete 2 2 ) CHINA 
Note.- The duty was equivalent on total iuports to 54 percent ad valorem in 
1939 and to 3* percent in 1943. 


Comment 


Before the war China was the world's largest producer of. soybeans, producing 
more than 200 million bushels a yeur. Manchuria ranked second ag a producer and 
the United States third.  Prewar production in see eS ARP EES 150-167 million 
bushels annuaily. United States production averaged slightly less tian 100 nil- 


lion bushels in'1937-39. Most of the Chinese crop wis consumed in that country 
the form of soybeans for food. Nearly all of the United States output was 


crushed in this country and the resulting oil and cake cons ies domestically; 
only comparatively tes ouantities of soybeans are consumed domestically as whole 
soybeans. The Manchurian output, on the other hand, was very largely exported 


either in the form of Sateen or in the form of o11 and cake. Manchuria was the 
only important exporter of soybeans. 


The principal prewar importers of soybecns were western Kuropean countries 
particularly Germany, and Japan. 


The increase in United pi tes soybean | production in the past few years has 
been phenomena From 19377 to 1944 the deve tes produced inereased fourfold, 
and the farm << of the neon on ane tenfold. The United States production 
of soybean oil now exceeds even thnt of cottonseed oil; in 1944 the output of 
soybean of1 wes 1,246 million pounds, and.that of cottonseed oil 1,132 million 

h 


pounds, The increzse in the soybean crop was due primarily to the relatively 
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SOYBE HANS Continued 


high prices resulting from the unusually grent wertime demand and the Seay 
support program of the U. S. Departinent of Agriculture The average far 
price for the 1944-45 crushing season was £2.06 per buighel, the highes at of 
record for soybeans for insbulasnemhe 


Soybeans are one of the eroup - of commodities-the -~rices “of which the 
Government under the Steagall Act has committed itself to ‘support. : 1t not less _. 
than 90 percent ef parity during. the 2-year period béginning with the firs 
dey of January immediately following. the official termination of the WO. 
The recuired ‘proclameétion not having been. made. before-Fanucry 1, 1946, this 
commitment extends throughout the year 1943 at least... Under existing law, there- 
fore, the Government is obligated to support. during thie ~peried a’ relationship 
of soybean.prices to parity 13 percent aicher than the , yetual average e :relation—': 
ship during 1935-39. As. shown in the tabulation belo the price of ‘soybeans 


averaged only 77 percent of parity during 1935-39. y_ Decenber 15,.1945, now- 
ever, the price of soybeans had increased to ia4tocretnk Of wpata ty or. Bd, ' 


oe her pe 


percent sbove the point 2t which the Goverment. is-ebhig-tet be ensa sort the price. 


even Press epmeer 1m © 


wwe wee eh nee wale etl 


‘Soybeans: Avérage prices reesivod by ETL S Moe eee 
and percent of parity in specific d.. periods | 











i ee 3 . - . 
Period —s?- AVerrage price : Parity price :. Percent 
; er bushel 2. per. bushel of parity 
1935-39 ~---------- ; $0.95 : : Pas a3 : ade 
December 25, 1945: 2.09. 6 Pe . zy 





United Stetes exports of ov bens were lorgest in 1939, when they amounted 
te 10 million ‘bushels. Soybeans produced in the United States, although some- 
what lower ‘in’ protein content than Manchurian soybesns, were of more uniform 
grade and quality, and for that rea .gom were generally preferred in the European 


market. However, its Sp for 1939, when domestic prices were unusually low, the 
United States has never exported significant quantities of soybeans beceuse of 


the large demand a higher prices in this country. 


The small quantities of soybeans that have been imported into the United 
States (principally into the Pacific coast region and Hewaii) have been used 
mostly in making special food products for penne living in those areas. 

The imports are apparently special types or grades, us their foreign unit value 
has consistently been much higher than current United otates prices for iret 
for crushing. The ad valorem equivalents of the duty (54 and 39 percent,: 
spectively, in 1939 and 1943) is, of course, based upon ‘these high unit Siomsaes 
The duty of 2 cents per pound was equivalent to 146 percent of the average _ United: 
States farm price in 1939 and £568 percent. in 1943. i 
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ALFALFA SEED 
Stat. import c class (1939): 2401.0 
United State S production, exports, :and.imports, 1237-39 and 1943 
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1937 --- 3,098 35990 2,046 865 ise 58 gc 
1938 -~- pw 3,615 2324, Pci ret a 
1939 --- IOI ; 449 erpley aged 802 | 98 
10) ee 70,16, |’ 4/-s80 joao le gle 74 099 | i 
dollars 
c } | 
1937 —-| 15,899 612 | § 16 
1938 ~-- gwen ey 65 Oe ee al 32, 
1939 --- 15,981 mata =) 509 ee ‘LO 
1943 am [Rg eGy Ty 528 612 394 218 nan 
1/ Includes 413 thousend rounds, valued at 166 thousand dollors exported under 
lend-Leasee . . 2 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U.°S.. Dere ne nt of 
Agriculture; exrorts’ and imrorts from official stetistics of the a. “s, Depar telesate 
Commerce. 
Ltemn United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of big 7] country: 
1930 rate 
2 Cents per round 
Par. (763 vhs) ip 
vik b PY, RCE US Sener OT me ee g Li, CANADA. 
1/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939, and 


with jmgontina, effective November 1941. 


Note.- The duty on total imports 
Comment 
a ean cee eee 
Alfalfa, a relatively long-lived perennial,..is 


for hay,- pasture, 
the South.- Under the 
the highest-yiclding hay crors of ite 
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Turkestan, Soviet Union; and non-hardy 
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ALFALFA SEED--Continued 


In. some areas it is difficult to. establish a good stand of alfalfa. Even 
when well established a crop may winterkill in severe winter weather. Only strains 
growin areas having cold winters are hardy and froduce seed suitable for sowing 
in areas subject.to the low winter temperatures of the northern Stites. Tests by 
Federal and Stete exreriment stations have shown that imported alfalfa seed from 
certain countrics is unsuitable for sowing in some areas of the United States, be- 
cause of. lack of hardiness, poor froductivity, or suscertibility to disease. In 
order that such imrorted seed may be readily identifiable, a Federal statute re- 
quires thet 10 percent of each shirment of alfalfa seed from South America, Africa, 
Turkestan, and unknown sources be stained red or some reddish shade. This stain 
indicates that the seed is likely to be "not adarted for general use in the United 
States," and thus tends to limit the demand for it to erens having mild winters, 
and to make it subject to considerable discount in price. Imports from Canada 
must be stained violet (1 rercent), an. inconspicuous shade, and imports from sources 
other than those mentioned must be stained green (5 rercent). 


The total consumption of alfalfa seed in the United States ranges around 75 
million pounds annually. The yrincipal consuming States are Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio. With the exception of Iowa end Minnesota these 
are deficit States, i.e., they consume more then they produce. In general the 
entire northeastern quarter of the United Stites is a deficit region. 


The total United States production of this socd averages about 70 million 
founds annually, or 90 to 95 rercent of the cuantity consumed; but production 
varies considorably from one year to another. During the period 1939-45 the out~ 
put varied from a low of 52 million rounds (1942) to a high ef 91 million rounds 
(1939). Excert in certain areas, the production of sced is largely incidental to 
hay croduction, end farmers -have the option of harvesting the particular cutting 
for either hay or ‘seed, whichever rromises the greater profit. In addition, alfal- 
“fa ig not a very reliable seed producer; sometimcs little seed may set in a rar- 
“ticular area, -3 ih 


As alfalfa does not rroduce seed well under humid conditions, most of the do- 
mestic outrut is grow west of the 95th meridian. Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Arizona, Minnesota, Montana, and Idaho are usually the principal producing States, 
though many: other States grow substantial quantitics and occasionally large quan- 
tities. Ordinarily about 40 rercent of the United States outrut is hardy seed; 
besides the special hardy varicties, of which Grimm is the principal one, the 
"common" alfalfa seed produced in the following Stetcs is generally considered 
hardy: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakots., South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Viyoming. . . | 


. Little alfelfa seed is exported: from the United-States; in only a few of the 
years since 1920 heve exports excceded.a million pounds. The record export of 3 
million pounds in 1937 represnted largely a special rurchase by the Soviet Union. 
Most of the exports, except those to Canada, ordinarily consist of non-hardy seed. 


_ .Imports curing the past decade have amounted to 5 to 10 percent of domestic 
consumptione They have usually consisted mostly of the hardy Ontario Varicgatéd 
seed from Canada, Occasionally, however, e.g., in 1941, 1942, and 1945, substan- 
tial quantities of non-hardy seed have been imported, rrincipally from Argentina. 
Of the record total imports: of 12 million pounds in 1945, 9 million came from 
Argentina... 


4,0 Par ° 10 e 763 
CANADA 


RED CLOVER SEED 
Stat. import class (1939): 2402.0 


Unitea States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 
1937-39 and 1943 











Quantity (1,000 pounds 
Production —-----~~-~--~--~—-..._- oP 30S LOLI: S-DI2ZF GSS" 99923443 70, 3&6 
DonsSeLe *expopies-—— aae_F. $ 463: Dee SES DeLay V/ 35995 
Imports for consumption from: : : : : 1 
Total all countries ---------; 11,132 : 6,154" oars af as 
Rumania ~-----—---~-~~~--~_~ See sors 44020 -2 oh ae - 
Hungary -------~-~-----~~---~- : Pup ya ( e Bs so aa yawns - 
Poland and Danzig -~~--~---~= : Jory 9 ae OL 7 Wires - 
France ~--~----~--~~--~~---~~ 7 AGL Boa ee 15984 °: Se +s - 
CANADA -------~---------__- 2 OE , 758%, 578 : os Bf 


1,000 dollars 








Production ~---—-—~--—~~——----—~ th Om oe Pale at a Alla. |: 21,168 
DOMES UUCMEX DOT D6 sere : -) 26 3 fn 8 i/ bet J Ley, 
Imports for consumption from: ; : : : 

Tgp Liesountnderiweceausen- e 9 leg Twas Vhs bo a 2/ 4 
RUMEN. +--+----—-—- : L5OMP s DSL at mo. He = 
eibh ey Se gg eee ee ee 302 iwi LO Dee Bn? Be = 
PONE qo-y Dep aie qewen se : Zh0es LG us ae - 
Pane e--rat te eee POAsans La Ss ye © 
AIT hace ~igit iets Ss : LAM os elope 3/ : By 

by Incieudesy Ziys thousand a nae mitre Ph ra oY Add ehoueena dollars exported 
under leni--ie-ss. a) Imported principally from Chile. 3f Less than 509. 


seurce: Poduction from official statisticewof the: U «aS. Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Depart— 
ment of commerce, 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
ACh. OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 763 
ReGp CIOVeEr eed jeer Sirus if 4 CANADA 


V Trade agreement with Cancda, effective January 1939; rate previously 
reduced to 5 cents per pound in trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 

Note.— The duty on total imports was equivalent to 35 percent ad valorem in 
1937 and 41 percent in 1938. On imports from Cynada the duty was equal to 20 
percent ad valorem in 1937, when the imports were large. 


Comment 


Red clover is by far the most important of the clovers being the staple 
leguminous hay and pasture crop in the northern States from ‘the great plains 
eastward, It is particularly valuable in crop rotations in the Corn Belt, not 
only for hay and pasture but also in the maintenance and improvement of sel 
Lertiiity. Probably the most competitive similar crop is alsike clover. 


American farmers have a strong preference for red clover seed of domestic 
or Canadian origin. Strains of red clover seed differ in productiveness and 
in resistance to disease, insect pests, and low winter temperatures. it has 
generally been found that the crop is more likely to be winter- hardy if "northern 
grown" seed is used; the seed grovm in the northern tier of states or in Canada 
is considered the hardiest available. Many European strains are damaged or 


ral 
RED CLOVER SEED-Continued 


destroyed in the second year's growth by the potato leaf hopper, an insect which 
does not attack United States or Oanadian strains. In recognition of these facts 
regulations were promulgated in 1926 under the Federal Seed Act requiring that 
imported clover seed be stained so 2s to be readily identifiable. Ten percent of 
the seed. frem Ttaly or unknown “sotirces must be stained red; 1 percent of that 
from Canada, violet (an inconspicucus shade); and 5 percent. of. that. from cther 
known sources, green. The stained foreign seed (except Canadian) is subject to 
considerable discount in price. 


The consumption of red clover seed in the United States ranges from ebout 60 
million to 100 million pounds annually. Illinois, Iowa, Visconsin, and Indiane 
are the principal consuming States; and each of thcse State -s except Lowa usually 
produces more of the seed than it consumes. The principal deficit area comprises 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the New England States. 

Production of the seed in the United States varices considerably from one year 
to another, but usually is sufficient to supply the bulk of domestic requirements. 
During be. past decade it has ranged froma low of 30 millicn pounds ( (1937) teat 
high of 123 million pounds (1943). Production was not umusually } high during 
World War II, in spite of substantial Government 2id to producers. The output 
in 1945 was about 100 million pounds. The principal producing centers are the 
north central States, southern Idaho, end western erly In tne Corn Belt, where 
most of the seed is produced, the harvesting of seed is usually more or less 
incidental to the other uses of the clover crop; the second cutting of the 
second, and last, season's growth may be left for secd if or when the prospects ° 
indicate that a crop of seed would be more profitable than a cutting of hay. In 
this region ‘because of the unusual degroe to which the setting of red clover seed 
is dependent upon the weather,. the average yield of clover seed per acre may vary 
widely from, year to year; and because of the farmer's cption of harvesting a 
given cutting for either hay or seed the acreage left for seed may vary con- 
siderably. . 


Exports of this seed from the United States ordinarily amount to only a few 
hundred thousand pounds annually. Because of the needs for lerid—-lease, exports 
were unusually high during 1941-43, exceeding 7 million pounds in 1942, most of 
which went to the United Kingdom. 


For many years the imports of red clover seed have been relatively sma ea, 

theugh they have varied widely from year to  bageNieNe ide the decade preceding the 
war from 11 million pounds (1937) to none (1933).-:- Apperently the seed is im- 
ported primarily to supplement the domestic supply, and the principal reason‘ for 
the variations in imports is the variation in the ‘rélntion of domestic production 
to the quantity demanded in this country. Because of war conditions, imports 
have been insignificant since 1939. . 

Most of the imports have come from Europe. Formerly France was the 
principal supplier, tut in 1937 end 1938 Poland end Balkan sources were more 
important. Imports from Canada were high in 1937. During 1936-38 small 
quantities came from Chile, the highest being 550,000 pounds in 1937. 
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Otat. import class (1939): .2403.0 . 


Ynited States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Lb, bh sp ldmnsluundiuc amber es Lon ConsumpLLon fron 
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Year | Production Gant ae , ANDi abi Reseomautge Czecho- | | ._ , 
j exported countries. cr ia miles 4 slovakia | nee 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
“Ho9a7 23,426 04 Not | 073. |: 4336). 76 | 96 A07 
1938 -|' 23,610 | MOE NOPE. WLS; ethene HB 80 186 LA 
1939 =| 18,204 0. ae | 322 iti BAR pelle cn 27 yee -* - 
Re ee a ee eine s a A 
“Value (1,000 dollars) 
1987 seh 3855 713t-adhewaniorss | Die Dey Me Adele LO, | Pal | 46 
ieee 2,696 | avail- 193). Duel 17 a 19 
19 | 0. 2,787 bie frets Gok all a duet, priate: A 
Sato a4 3,732 | | ~ - | ae | ve A 





1/. Exports are not reported separately. Exports of "“otner clover seed" 
(other: than red clover seed), believed to consist to a substantial extent of 
alsike seed, for the period 1937-39 and 1943 were: 174 thousand pounds, 
551 thousand pounds, 409 thousand pounds, and 5,377 tnousand pounds. 

2/ Less. then. 500. . oi Se ALF 
sources, : Production from official statisties of the U. Se Department of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Depart-— 
ment of Commerce. oe 








rege ill United States’ tariff’. > Proposed 
| : negotiating 
Act ‘of 1945 | country 
© 1930 rate 








Par. -763 Pane 1" , 
Alsike clover Seen) 8 D/ ye, CANADA 
1/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 
Note.- The duty on total imports was equivalent’ to 25 percent ad valorem in 
1938 and. to 31 percent in 1939. ' ee ee 


Cents per pound 


Comment 


Alsike clover seed is important for hay and pasture crops in limited areas 
of the nonarid northern States. This clover is used much less than red clover, 
for it yields only one cutting of hay per year as against the usual two for red 
clover. Alsike is often regarded as a substitute for red clover under con- 
ditions where the latter does not thrive. It is more resistant to disease and 
to extremes of heat and cold, and to both drought and over-abundance of water; 
it thrives better on low ground or acid soils than red clover and is longer 
lived. Like other legume crops, alsike clover assists in the maintenance of 
the productive capacity of the soil. Alsike seed retains its viability for 
oniy about 2 years; this tends to limit the carrying over of seed from periods 
of surplus to periods of shortage. 


Wie 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED-Continued 


-The-apparent consumption.of.-alsike .clover..sced.in. the.United States 
ranges from about 15 to 25 million pounds annually, with an average of 


“approximately 20° million potincs. “In any “given year it depends in part on 


the success which farmers have had with earlier plantings of red clover, 


-more alsike being..sowed..when conditions for red clover have been unfavorable. . 


The average consumption h=s not chenged materially during the psst 16 or 
LT y-ears. -~---.- haere remit Gah, 


Domestic production has: supplied an increasingly large proportion of the 
alsike seed consumed in the United States. In 1937, when domestic prdduction 
wis relatively low and-impcrts relatively high, domestic production made up 
about 37. percent. of consumption; _in 1936 and subsequent years, the domestic 
grop constituted from 95 to 100 percent of consumption. The volume of output 


wories..widely. from. year to year3...it.was 32 million pounds in 1929, 13 million 


- 7 


in 1937, 24.million in 1938, sit eeRRR Be 1943, and 20 million in 1945. 


iWinnesota,..the leading producing. State, grew 3.4 million pounds in 1944 and 


G.3 titllionin 1945. “pemne : Gale value of the domestic alsike seed crop has 
normally renged from about 2.5 to 4.0 million dollars. 


Most of the a lsike seed is produced on general-purpose farms, where the 
on srprise usually represents a small. part.of the farm business. I tae: 
reat Lakes region, where the greater part,of the United States output is 
CE the harvesting of the seed is, an,alternative to hay and pasture, a 
seed crop being preferred to hay or pasture in years when foroge- ‘5 relatively 
pientiful.and favorable seed prices aré.in prospect. In the important 
producing. States of: Idaho:and Oregon, however, the seed represents the princi- 
pol product of the clover crop, hay or pasture being incidental, 

The foreign trade: of the United States in alsike seed, though it has 
fluctuated widely from one year to another, has usually been small compared 
with, domestic production. The fluctuation is probably due in considerable 
part to the short life of the seed, which prevents carrying it over from 
periods of glut to periods of ra voitee Althougn statistics of exports are 
not reported separately, it eppears that exports have exceeded imports in. 
recent years, although imports were much the larger in some years prior .to 1931. 
Since that time, however, imports, have usually been of little importance; 
the. relatively high HL ee in 1936 and 1937--1.5 and 2 million pounds, re- 
spectively--were the result of the unusually strong demand. for all kinds of 
forage crop sceds for seine in areas affected by the droughts of 1934 and 
1936. Since 1939 the imports have been inconsequential, probably largely 
because of war conditions. Most of: the imports have come from Ontario, 

Canada, where as across the border in the United States, alsike seed production 
fluctuates considerably from one year to another. 


. 
~~ 


Par. No. 763 
Ld FRANCE 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED 
Stat. import class (1939): 2404.0 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Imports for consumption from-- 


FRAI Poland and |. Nether- 
: A d |. Nether 
ee . Dangig lands 


Domestic TT 
| exports 1/ countries 


Year Production | 


= 
" 5 
‘3 
4 





1937 -- 
1938 -- 
A By tee 
1943 


1937 -- 
193% a 
1939 -- 
1943 -- 


if It is believed that none is exported under peacetime conditions. 

2/ Less than 50. dollars. 

sources Production fron Official statistics of the U. S. Bepartment of 
Agriculture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 763 
Crimson clover seed -----~-~~———---~--- a 2 FRANCE 


Note.- The duty on total imports was equivalent to 40 percent ad valorem in 
1937 and to 30 percent in 1939. 


Comment 


Crimson clover is a winter annual, sown in late summer or fall and maturing 
early the following summer. The seed is used principally in the Southern States, 
particularly in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Kentucky, and on the Pacific coast. 
It provides winter cover and green manure, besides pasture and hay. Being a 
legume, this crop is of value for enriching the soil. Consumers apparently prefer 
the domestic seed to that of foreign origin. In 1938 and 1939, a large easterh 
seed house quoted imported seed at #1.00 to $1.50 per 100 pounds lower than the 
domestic. More recently an improved domestic veriety, Dixie, has been intro- 
duced. 


The consumption of crimson clover seed in the United States has increased from 
about 3 million pounds in 1941 to approximately 15 million pounds annually at the 
present time. The great increase in demand resulted principally from the Govern- 
ment soil conservation program which provides subsidies for cover crops and support 
prices for seed of such crops. The demand will probably continue high, inasmuch 
as the crop is now well established in the South. 


45 
CRIMSON CLOVER SEED-Continued 


The averege domestic production of crimson clover seed during the 5 years 
1942-46 was 15.5 million pounds annually. About two-thirds of the total output” 
is produced in Tennessee, and the rest in Alabama, Georgia, and Kentucky. 


Formerly the imports of this seed were substantial; averaging about 6 
million pounds ‘annually’ during 1923-25 and about 3 million annually during — 
1926-29. Until 1929, France was the principal source. Later Hungary was the 
chief source. In 1939 imports wéré 4.7 million potinds, equal to about four- 
fifths of the domestic production. The war shut off imports; none has been 
imported in 1942 and subsequent years. ' Par 


ed 


oe were Bim. 


Pars N6.'°/63 
CANADA 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 
Stat. import class (1939): 2405.0 


‘United States production, exports, - iacie bee's for consumpti ion, 
1937-39 and 19423 


ctr te ale ts mI 1 SOND Le Se NN ee eNO ECR a 





. ie . : Domestic - i ia by? 
fear Production eee ask Imports 4/ 
: exports : De: 


Mt 





; Quantity (1,000 »6unds) 
UO et a a Bee ee -: eee et on 7 ee S574 | 
EBs n 2 Seen ea as aay nd ‘de 9,315 
(1939) ~----~------~-----: 91,452 Fe Seog SAE: mig Me 64765 
Lon Stee ea ok a 26,544 : MS ete/ : 3,627 


1944 ---——--—----------; Al, 976 ‘bare NE ee. Bag 








USES, ete rt oA sel 38,388 : ere 2 OOS i 
HO tate was waren, Te GIL BETTI 583 

1938 ----- aoa - nae! 3% on : ‘ : ge 

1939 ----+-----------~-! 3,955 : Wee : 185, 
VQL3 mS al, 368 

1944 ----—~ nf n.a. : rh anes : EO) 








om CANADA except 3 L a.m) 
thousand pounds velued at tee aia dollars. 
2/ It is believed that none is 

Source: Froduction from official statistics of thel 
cuiture, imports from official stetis 9 


S. Department of Agri- 
Department of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
country 
Par. V/63 
Grass seed and other forage crop 
seeds: ; 
peor Cowen ees oe! 1) i/ 2 CANADA 


ae 4 We we a, ‘ aie + y : Sh Ries 
i/ Trade ee with Canada, effective January 1936 snd January 1939. 
Note. The duty on total imports was ejuivalent to 29 percent ad valorem in 
1937 and to "20 percent in 19243. 





Sweet clover is used extensively in the North Central Srahes) being particu 
larly valuable for rotation pasture and green manure. Jt is resistant to drought 
end to low winter temperatures and it starts growth ly in the spring a eae 


ear 
fairly tolerant of soil conditions, making a heavy growth.on fertile, iE 
scils and producing better than other similar crops on poor soils. 


fhe consumption of sweet clover seed in the United “tates has averaged about 
90 million povnds annually, most of which is of domestic origin. Illinois, Iowa, 
and Minnesota consume almost one-helf of the total. During the war when the 
acreage of food and feed crops was expended, less sweet clover was sowi, but con- 
sumption will probably return to at least the prewar level with the resumption 
of normal crop relationships. 


For the most part domestic producers harvest the seed as 4 side line. Ex- 
cept in the centers of heaviest seed output, the production of seed is largely 
incidental to the crowing of sweet clover ee forage and soil improvement. Con- 
sequently production varies considerably from one year to another. In 1939, for 
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SWEET CLOVER SEED-Continued 


example, the total output was 91 million pounds, and in 1943 it was 27 million, 
There are, however, distinct trends in beens The domestic output averaged 
43 million pounds ~ during’1931-35, sig miilion pounds: during 1936-40, and only 38 
million. during 1941-45. Minnesota is the outstanding producing State and Kansas 
second, these two States producing : Fe ener one-half of the United States . 
total. Other important producing States are South Dakotu, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Tliinois, arid’ North Dakota. 7 

Although imports normally supply only a small proportion of United States 
consumption they have been fairly substantial during periods when ‘consumption was 
high and the rate duty was’ low. During the period 1922-23 to 1927-2 (fiscal years 
ended -June) inclusive, when consumption was high and the duty was 2 cents, imports 
averaged about % mitiion ‘pounds annually. During the early 1930's, when the rate 
of duty was 4 cents and the domestic ie was very low, ee were practically 
ss Ciba Sr baekee gos hatin ial 1936=39; “under the trade agreement rate of 2 cents per pound, imports 
averaged 7.3 million anne rine Again, near the close of fiord War II, imports in- 
creased to 5 miliion pounds in 1944 and 10.7 million por unds in 1945. Practically 
ali of the imports have come from Me where conditions of production are similar 
to those in the United States anadian production was unusually high in i944 and 
he oe 


48 Pe inves No ° 762 
UNITED KINGDOM 
CLOVER SEED, N.S.P.F. 


Stat. import class (1939): 2405.9 : 


United States reg oHey exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Titre Lor consumption’ 
















Y Proauniien Domestic | : 

r Par rocuctLoe / ip ae ry ‘ A New 

. exportsl/ rey shea Mexico a 
|countrics | KINGDOM ealend 














Quantity (pounds) 










gp ie eh eee SA 

























Be faa at N Shs le. 24,,4L40 
1935 = ween 130,377. |3/157,452 | 37,585 s 56,925 
1939 -- able 2/ 488,960 | 196,139 119,858 | $3,200 Tien034 
LORS wees 5 577,368 |5/106, 814 z | Pe ee. 
: | bile 
Value (dollars) 

£37 a ‘Not bs . ALs 313 i 534.50 2959) — AR DH 

1938 -- he SUNG Ac! auiy SOT 4,851 - 6,073 
1939 -- sil eanch 89,000 13,530 10,240 1,868 861 
1943 =~ 599,656 15/ 20,726 ee - 5 459 








1/"Clover seed other than red clover’ not strictly comparable. 
2/ United States vo production sigh Dacha the bulk of consumption requirements. 
3/ Includes 56,680 pounds vnlued at $5,101 importcd from Hungary. 
hf Includes 5,005,749 pounds valued at $1,391,788 cxported under iend-lease. 
5/ Includes 21,260 pounds valued at #9,756 imported from Australin. 
Source: Officiel statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 











Item United States tariff eee 
negotiating 
AED Of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pere 763 
Grass seeds anc other forage crop 
seeds: : 
oF og UNITED KINGDOM 


Clover, n.s.p.f. —---~—---~-----— 3 
1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The duty on total imports was equivelent to 29 percent ad valorem in 
1939, to 10 percent in 1943, and to 8 percent in 1945. 


Comment 


This classification covers miscellaneous clover seeds other than the kinds 
separately classified (namely alsike, crimson, ladino, red, sweet, and white 
clovers); it includes also mixtures of verious clover seeds. Ihe use of several 
miscellaneous clovers, such xs hop clover, subterranscan clover, strawberry clover, 
and Persian clover in the United States, has greatly increased during the past 
decade. For the most part these miscellaneous clovers are used in southern and 
Pacific Coast areas, principally for ground vcever, pa dap, and green manure. 

The kinds which have been imported in greatest volume in recent years are hop 
clover seed ond subterranean clover seed. 


Hop clover, a winter annual, is of two kinds, large hop 2nd small hop. 
The small type, which is imported under the name of suckling clover, is similer 
in appearance to the well-known white clover. Hop clover is used in the South 
and or. the Pacific Coast as far north as the State of Washington, principally for 


CLOVER SEED, N-S.P.F/-Continued 


pasture. subterranean clover, so néemed because it produces seed under 
the surface. of the soil as dees the peanut plant, is an annual, and is 
used principally for pasture: in Pacific Coast areos, Strawberry clover, 
a long-lived perennial,.is a 2 selena crop of high productivity, It de- 
rives its special value from the fact that it will grow successfully on 
‘"seepy" and alkaline jands which are unsuitable for other crovs. 


ft is believed that most of the seed of these miscelluneous clovers 

used in the United States is ‘produced here; statistics of production, 
however, are not available. Imports of small hop’ (suckling) clover 

seed began about 1930, incressed to more than 60,000 pounds in 1936-37 
(fiscal year ended June-30), fell to 2,000 pounds in 1941-42, and amounted 
‘to 27,000. pounds in 1944-45. ° Subterraneen clover seed has been imported 
om a substantial scale only since thes pasaase of World@War LTIs~- in 1944-15 
imports of this seed amounted to 51,000 pounds. The small hop clover 

seed comes from New Zealand, cnd the subterrans san clover seed from Australia. 
The: total imports under the classification here considered were higher in 
1944 ond 1945 (calendar years) than in 1943, amounting to 306,000 pounds 
valued at $81,000 in toy ca : eae oi 


a ta : Par. No. 763 
UNITED KINGDOM 


SPECIFIED GRASS AND OTHER FORAGE CROP SEEDS CANADA 
. a 28 wt ) AUSTRALIA 
Oe aace: Ah AE a : SS ONE -2BADAND of 
Stat. import classes (1939): 241. O12. 035 24 41405; :241,07-  ---’: NETHERLANDS 
ro, | 24,1..50 We a a 


United States production, eesoueee and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Commtry prey sas ee 1938. , 1939: — 1943 
: eR ig 00 pounds ) 





Production Af —e—— rae 370,000 +, 3a +, 34 8y000 = 365,000 
Domestic exports ——-——_____________;_ 11,117: 1459 pie ah “16, p56 : EY 28,319 
Imports for consumption from—~ : wi 




















Ta BAI ORDULT LOS, peeve other re ta 737: 5; 720 = 9; 602 : 11,981 
CANADA rset Bic big 32S. 08 rd yO9B 2c AITO 8 9,384 
NEW ZEALAND re tbat Senin land Bic soauin LS O9O ye {293s 1,291 
Denmark ee TE ," 31 *, ‘25080 + ‘ 
UNTTED KINGDOM, ———— Boonie peated SAGed. AIATES EP HTOS - 
AUSTRALIA ————— BOR pt edT ee W SASL 1,161 
NSTHERLANDS ——————_____________; 10H 115 : 60 : - 
Value (1,000 aa 

Production 2/ san a aacemmbeiiss Seem t Nee 3 sie 2 Neb Neae 

Domestic exports ~ SNORE SE RA Sin mea Wie A an eae 441,253" fea 44926 


‘Imports for consumption from ~.. 


° il Pe 
. Si ° 











_' Totel, all countries =+-—++-------; 769: BOS aS bP Q9 2s sas 1,484 
POS CANADA «ia mecunt pit ats HNN LBS lies oc BR a tilt ADT caret a Q Ok 
NEW ZEALAND Fa pO? MAG esi ott ABs ess 
Denmark = a nt 157 199 B50 we 
UNEEERO INGTON ete prog sed nen ory We BG  laitiesaet? yeu | gis 
RUSTRA TAGs. ot tees pe olin Bee ee yey 48: 51: Khoa 3) 222 

" NETHERLANDS ete CON nie he. Achy Shoe 29 : 19 : es 


a ete. ene me ee rm ae ee ae a eee Se evenen: 


v- Doee not include grain sorghums Sige oe . 

Ps Includes 21,685 thougand Reo valued at 4,255 thousand dollars, exported 
under lend—lease. 

source: Production Feb officiel statistics of the U. = Department. ofs: 


Agriculture; exports and imports, from official statistics suk the ; Ug oe Department 
of Commerce, 

















(eos See he United States turiff “-° --.. Proposed 
| 3 S negotiating 
Actiofis jm hOAS 4 country 
Matha tot tds pideh gait DEOh Lhe QTALS tuisneidiae Tease ot tet 
Pets 763 _ a ee . Cents pet’ pound | 





“Grass seeds und other forege 
crop seeds: 





























Millet ES dee? ere an eee i 1 AUSTRALIA 
Ryepreiss (je rath a Sy i/ as UNITED KINGDOM 
Timothy ——__— AE NO ae a9 Se Jogi CANADA 
Bent~grass (genus agrostis) —— 40 oy 20 CANADA, NETHERLANDS, 
Sat. 2 Fee ered i. teh _ NEW ZEALAND 
Bluegrass eee ae eeeeneeane 5 “Rf Bh CANADA. 
Grass and forage crop seeds, furs sa j 
TesePe feo Pou Mts 
21 PY Ose pee aoa Na DS ae ee a CANADA 
Bromegrass . Sa Ea eee AON. ne 2 3f CANADA 
Meadow fescue piled ean-acat is Au. hy: ae AUSTRALIA 
Chewings fescue Aaa vant Wester Me Ee NEW. ZEALAND 
Other fescue ——-———— 2 2 NEW ZEALAND 
Lespedeza ~—— oe 2 2 AUSTRALIA 
Other, nesspsf.. ——_—___-_-—___ z 2 AUSTRALIA 


See footnotes on following page, 
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1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

ey Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 

oF Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

~~blote.~ The duties on total imports in 1939 and 1943 (in both years the rates 
were 3 same as in 1945) were equivalent’ to the following percentages ed valorem: 


aor are marae 2 MRDCTES 


‘ 








BSI hy waMillet ° 

















_ ener ae ee PTO Noh aniags, 
Ryegrass. ---—-----—---—+-_- nes 
Rimcdhy <eth tees 2 Se as; see: 
Bent-grass (genus agrostis) _——~ ae Ly sol, Fe 
: Canada bluegrass —-------~~ “loom? mde 
. Kentucky OS aie _———-—----—__— Gus Le 
Wheatgrass” —<--—-———_—— . 13 gi at 
Brome gia SS rete Ld, nil. 
Meadow fescue rae 2! ASS SALON Eee 12 re 
Chewings fescre -—————_-___- 6 ca 
tne _.. Other fescue -——---—---—— 6 5 
Te spede za: --+ - a 
Other, n.s.p.f. ———---___--___—_ ’) 10 
Comment 


Grass—land farming has‘increased in importance relative to the rest of Americaic 
a 


agriculture. The demand for grass seeds ney tended upward because of - (1) long 
range increase in the relative importance of cattle, particularly dairy La (2) 


a long-range increase in tne demand for seeds for laws, parks, and golf courses, 
(3) an‘increase in the use of winter cover crops in areas having mild winters, (4) 
“attemnts to establish more and better grasses on western ranges in order to increase 
their grazing capactty- and..to prevent dust storms, (5) official soil-conservation 
programs . 


Millet,.—In the United States millet is of small and declining importance, 
Domestic production of millet seed is estimated at about 25 million pounds annually. 
Imvorts are unimnortant. 


Ryzgrass.—-So-callcud Oregon or western ryograss, & mixture of the biennial and 
‘the peronnial types which is produced in Oregon, sup rlies most of’ the ec States 
needs. Most of the smali.quantities of perennial ryegrass seed used have been im- 
ported, 


wrincipal grass—-hay crop in the United States, fixports 
g 

‘ 

ub 


Timothy,-—-This is the pr S— 
of the seed in 1940° amounted to 10 miliiion Sete. vaiued at a half-million dollars. 


. Bent-grass,—This grass is used mostly for golf grsens ond laws. ~ Before 
1930, the year in which the duty was increased from 2 to 49 cents per pound (sub- 
sequently reduced to 20 cent ts) most of this seed used in the United States was im 
ported. Since 1935 nearly ail of the United States consumption requirements have 
been produced in Oregon. 


Canada bluegrass,—-The seed of this grass is not produced in the tnited States, 


Kentucky bluegrass.—This is tn & principal law tagaickag plone grass of northern 
United States, The seed, produced mainiy in Ke sawucky ca a Missouri, is exported in 
considerable quantities. . 


Bromegreass and wheatgrass,—tThese grasse eg are resis 
winter temperatures, and their use in. the nor thi ¥ 
creased enormously in the past decada, tn sem 

imports of these two seeds, mostly bromugrass , | 
$900,000 in value. pi omergnomietinn 


an to both drought and Low 
antes for grazing has ine 

ars 1943-45 the combined 

ei t $800,000 to nearly 
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SPECIFIED GRASS AND OTHER FORAGE CROP SEEDS—Continued °- 


‘Meadow fescue.—This grass is relatively hd nanteerdt, Most of the small 
‘quantities’ of seed used,-in this country sre produced here, 


Chewings fescue and other fescue.—~These seeds, whicn together constitute one 
ED FESCUE 8 A S 


the principal import items, are used principally in mixtures for seeding lavms. 
Sh nercial production in the United States which is mostiy in Oregon has developed 
within comparatively recent years. 





te——This crop, used principally for pasture, has expended enormously 
in the past decede. Production of the seed in the United states :is 2 to 3 times 
és much so Me of alfalfa or any grass or clover seid. © ThiS.seed is not imported; 
and expo any, ure not separately reported. 





a. 
je. 
a) 


5 oe 


Grass seeds, etc., n.s.p.f.—From thé point of view of doméstic production 
sudan grass pea edu | are the most important kinds in this group.” Imports under 
‘the Federal Sead Act duri ing the fiscal year ended June 1945 included the following 
(in 1,000 pounds): bahia grass, 249; bermuda grass, 7; carpet grass,.423-- dollis 
grass, 566; rescue (not fesctie) grass, ALS rhodes: grass, 98; ty sudan eee OF 

Imports of seed af the grain sorghums (kafir,.milo, feterita, tie te “POET 
sorghums) , if viehhe, are dutiable- under the classification here under considera 
tion (Treasury Decision 49373) « It is believed that imports of. these products, | 
if any, are nogligible. Domestic production, of the grain sorghums Bieta e otis 
past 5 years has avcraged about 120 million. ‘pushels; (6,' 700,000 thousand pounds). 

As these products are used mostly -as' grain, for. oot, | etraoe of their produc-— 
tion in this country are not ee luded in "produc ‘tion" shown in the above table. 


The bulk of the total Ecker’ Ot: all the seeds apnea sis these clas— 
Sificxtions is produced in this country. The production of this class, of i 
is not a closely organized industry like the vegetzble and flower seed industries 
tney are proauced mostly by farmers and Beene aes &s ‘in adjunct ‘or’ byproduct of 
pasture and hay crops. The growers. sell thoif secds to ee ers which 
clean and process.. the secds and distribute them to: the trade, ithough systematic 
research looking toward the development of improved strains nie varieties of 
grasses has boen: inaugurated by the Federal Government and by State Agricultural 
experiment stations within comparatively recent years, there has not been anything 
comparable with the extonsive breeding snd Selection, combined with carefully 
controlled production by private firms which has been cheracteristic of vegetable 
and flower seed production in this country. The kinds produced here in preatest 
volume are lespedeza, timothy, and sudan erass. The principal areas of produc— 
tion are the North Cartel otates (Kentucky and Tennessee, however, leading for 
lespedeza, and Kentucky for bluegrass) and Oregon, 


a Sarde 


Compared with comestic production, United States foreign trade in these seeds 
is small. Uxports have exceeded imports. Normally the principal kinds exported 
are Kentucky bluegrass, timothy y, and redtop. During the war exports rose greatly, 
principally because of the demands for lend-lease; in 1944-45 (fiscal year ended 
June) the total ex: crts of grass seed amounted to 25 miliiou pounds, and in 1945-46, 
to 23 million pcunds (data from the U. &. Department of Agriculture. ) Some grass 
Seeds are also imported. For several of the sesds under cons sideration, including 
bent-grass, commen ryegrass, millet, and sudan grass, there is little or no im 
portation except in the event of phoriauee resulting from unfavorable growing or 
harvesting conditions in this country. For some kinds, such as chewings. fescue, 


bromegrass, and wheatgrass, domestic production has apparently not been able to keep 
pace with tic rapidly increasing United Ageia Henne: and considerable quantities 
have been imported, before, as well as during, World War II, Other kinds, includ- 


ing dallis grass, Canada bluegrass, rhodes grass and bahia gras SS, heave been supplied 
almost wholly by imports, as they apparently cannot be produced successfully in this 
country on account of disease or lack of climatic adaptation; and parennial ryegrass 
has been imported because the fore ign seed is generally considered superior in guali- 
ty to the domestic product. 

. il. OF thks Lis 
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SPECIFIED GRASS AND OTHER FORAGE CROP SEEDS——Continued 


Practically all of the chewings fescue seed imported has come from New 
Zealand. The bromegrass, wheatgrass, and Canada bluegrass seed has come almost 
entirely from Canada; the dellis grass and rhodes grass seed almost entirely from 


Australia; and the bahia grass seed mostly from Cuba. 


Specified grass and other fornge crop seeds: United States imports 
for consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


trae noeeeigAt St et ee, Se ie See et 


















Kind _ Totel value ° Principal sources 

Millet ne Sia Pete rear Mi $0,612 <3 AUSTRALIA, $3,748; Hungary, $3,225 
ayegrass —----~--.----_-__ ===: Thy263 : UNITED KINGDOM, $50, 107; Denmark, 

a 3 j : > $15,549 

Bent—grass \genus agrostis)—-: 54,149 : EHV ZEALAND, #43 ,£63; NETHERLANDS, 

"a : $6,459 | 

Canada DUNS OCG Sennen eters, slr ‘ 25758 : CANADA, 2,758 

Kentucky PIUB ONO SG) eccctate : 1, 252 > United Kingdom, $1,252 

Wheatgrass ~~ + 96,045 > CANADA, $96,005 

Bromegrass —--~ +--+ : 321,024 : CANADA, $321,024 

Mendorr fescue —--------~-.___ : 12,466 : Denmark, #12. 166 

Chewings fescue -----------__ > 327,909 ss. NEM: ZEALAND, $326,262 
ren eneereRe —~---------- : 68,426 > Hungary, $23,349; Germany, 1/$18,550 
Other, n. »Sep.f, —-~--—---.___; B228'765 : Denmark, p2Ue 70545 AUSTRALIA, $39,440 





a7 > = : 
if Includes Austria. ot 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 3s. Department of Commerce. 
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5, UNITED KINGDOM 
| FRANCE 
GARDEN SEEDS, SPECIFICALLY PROFIDED FOR NETHERLANDS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1525.0, 2451.0, 2454.0, 2454.1, 2455.0, 2456.0, 246.10, 
246s12, 246013, 246.225 246.24, 316.26, 246.31, 246.40, 246.42, 246.44, 246.50. 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from-—- 


BeGauetion 





















Domestic 
exports i 








ITED 


—— = 
NETHER= | x | FRANCE I 
y LANDS: = MEMTAS | R KINGDOM 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) Mae 


All 
kountries 


‘ 




















1937 — : | aA olen POOR L 4,885 yn | Fal 
1938 | 5,981 3,913 BBO. smn Fev uarele) 
1939 10,397 6,163 3,959 308 asa of in $386 
1943 --| 24,445 4/3, 033 i | sia ial 
Value (1,000 dollars) e Py 
1937 Not nea. 1,073 a1 | 1A oI OA 3! a 69 
1938 = nea. 828 17h, 101 2 a ae ae 
1939 oe pa Naame 427 110 98 37 
1943 able = 10,953 995 | - - : 10 





1/ May include negligibl= amount of tree seed. | 

2/ Includes celery seed not used for planting but Es food. For imports exclu- 
sive of such celery seed see text. 

ay Includes 5,342 thousand pounds valued at 4,847 thousand dollars exported 
under lend ease. 

oe, Includes 2,674 thousand pounds va ee at 472 thousine ets ars imported from 
India, and -160 chodeend pounds valued at 314 thousand dollars imported from Canary 
Islands. : 

source: Production. from Gre Mamata atice of the 'U. S. Depertment of Apricul- 
ture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, | : 

















Item United States tariff Proposed 
if . Pe ae negotiating 
Act of 1945 éountry 
1930 rate 
Par. 764 : Cents per pound 
Seeds: ee 
Celery ----- oe nr uy Vy 2 FRANCE 
Cabbage. ----------------—---—- 12 y 6 NETHERLANDS 
Rutabaga -- 5 3 do. 
Turnip ———————-——_---------—__. 5 3/ . do. 
Onion ‘--~---—--—----------—--———-_ 15 yk 5 UNITED KINGDOM 
Siac es Se ee Vi 2/ 3 NETHERLANDS 
Beet (except sugar beet) —————- 4 2/3 :do. 
Carrot —---------~---~-----+—-- Lane 2/ 3 ‘do. 
Cauliflower ----——--------—--—--- ab ay Ede’ +00 « 
Kale —-——---—-—--------~--+-—--- 6 2/ s do. 
Kohlrabi ~---—-~--—------—-----—— 8 , 8 do. 
Mangelwurzel —~—--~~---~---—-—---—- ice a/ 2 do. 
Mushroom spawn -—---~------—---—— bs 1 UNITED KINGDOM 
Parsley ——~----------------- 2 2 FRANCE 
Parsnip —~-~----——_---———---—-——-—— 4 4 NETHERLANDS 
Pepper ——--——---—~-—---—-+--—------~ 15 15 FRANCE 
Rae ge a Secret eae sch ke La 2/ 3 NETHERLANDS 


1/ Rate bound in trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 
2/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
3/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January: 1939; . rate pre- 


viously reduced to 4 cents per pound in trade agreement with the: Netherlands, ef- 
fective February 1936. 


See note on following page.: 


GARDEN SEEDS, SPECIFICALLY PROVIDER FOR - Continue? 


Note.~ The ad valoren equivale ents of the duties on imports in 1939 and in 1943 
were as'followsy: fri s> . th - pipieioctle i eight cle Binks 











‘o> 0s Ae-vAlorem “ Vea ’ £4" valorem 
wife n estotane ere uUivetent- onasiees ihe aires hee ‘ “equivalent: seat satad 
Ae 1939 © 1043 1939 2243 
ECU 71 eiamenai Sere Percent ae va . | aa hisasaiee’ 
Celery. --------———- 19° a bai Kale --------—---—--—__ 22 . ~ 
- Cabbage -— 16 - 3 Kohlrabi ——-s—se—s+ais 22 - - 
Rutabega ——-—-——_—-_ 32 6 Mangelwurzel ~---_—_—_-_ 26 5 
-Turnkp --——- ———_—— 33 ree =’ Mushroom spawn--—----—-. 61: - 
Onton -—--~--~——~~——~—~ ea | 9 Parsley ~---—-————--——-_ 13 . ~ 
* Spinach —--~-—---——- % ~ Parsnip) ——-~—-----—- 2] .. 9 
Beet (except sugar beet) 24 11 appern (BB - 
Carrot — ———- 9 4 Racish —-----—----__-_—-_ 74 . 9 
Cauliflower ~— 4 we 
Comment oe 


All of the seeds cov 


ered in these clnssifirations, with -the exc Perea of celery, 
are used only for planting, Quality is an important clenent_in. comyetition; and 
most American seeds are superior in this respect. 


The commercial production of vegetable seeds began in the Western Coast States 
in a small way shortly after the C Civil War and increased gradually until World War 
I. During and immediately following World War I the United Ststes had to supply 

er 


not only its own entire recuirements but also most of th equirements of furope 2nd 
those of the countries which had formerly looked to Burope for seeds. Under the 
stimulus of the very high prices which resulted, domestic acreage of vegetable seeds 
increased several fold. In 1919, the ae was caught with enormous surpluses 
which caused precipitous drops in prices and acreages, This setback-wes only 
temporary, however, and the domestic industry soon be s7an en expansion wnich continued 
until sbout 1930, during which time it supplied not only the bulk of domestic needs 
but also large quantities for export. In 1930 the totel aree under vegetable seeds 
was estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 acres. Although the production in California fell 
off sharply.during the depression of the éarly 1930's, it had fully recovered to a 
new ei a by 1936, 


teres: vegetable seeds are produced commercially in other States, California, 
Idaho, 2nd Washington are the principal. producers. The output of the California 
industry alone was estimated by trade sources at 10 million dollars gross in 1944. 
These western areas have several natural advo TItAgeS for sesd-growing. The soil is 
of high fertility, giving very large yields of plump and well-filled seeds of high 
Vitality. Water supplies are ample, either through rainfall or irrigation. In 
some of the producing areas, the relntively mild winters permit early planting and 
early harvest; while eee | seed crops may be planted in the summer, over-—wintered 
in the field as they grow, and harvested early in the next summer. The rainless 
aarvest season permits the ripening, drying, and curing of the seeds in the open, or 
Kith a minimum of storage houses, without damage to the vitality, appearance, or 
keeping quality of the seeds. The naturaliy dry atnosphere Ciscoureges the growth 

destructive mildews and blights. ‘ 


Because of the peculiarly technical ure of the commercial production of vege— 
table seed, practically the entire domes acd output is pueaaee “by, or under the con- 
trol and supervision of, a few — probably not more than 2 scéte -— of large seed— 


7rowing concerns. Satie kines, beceuse of the excepererialiynt echnical methods by 
vhich they sre produced, are grown oniy by the large wholesale growers on their om 
land or land under their control, Most kinds, however are grown under contract 
vith "farmer-growers," the wholesale grower furnishing the specially-bred. "stock" | 


i 


GARDEN SEEDS, SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR -— Continued 


seed from. which the commercial or market seed is produeed. Most of the wholesale 
growers maintain elaborate breeding plots and trial grounds. Owing to the tendency 
of a variety or strain to deteriorate or "run. out," constant effort is required to 
maintain the quality of the stock. Then, too, research is conducted continually 
looking toward the development of new and improved varieties ond strains. 


Many of the larger wholesale growers own or control large screages and grow 
the more important kinds of vegetable seeds in large tracts with large, power-— 
operated implements or machinery, the land being prepared with huge tractor-—drawn 
plows and harrows, the seed drilled with large drills, the growing crop cultivated 
with multi-row cultivators, anc the matured crop harvested, threshed, and cleaned 
With special machines. Some kinds of vegetable seeds, on the other hand, are pro 
duced on a small scall and require much painstaking and tedious hand labor. 


At the outbreak of World War II, United States production of small vegetable 
seeds, i. e., not including beans, peas, and ‘corn, was 10 million pounds. By 1941 
it had increased 50 percent, to 15 million pounds. In 1942 it was 20 million, 
in 1943 nearly 25 million, and in 1944 about 35 million pounds. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that production dropped back to about 23 million pounds in 1945. 
This great war-time increase in production resulted not’ only from the considerably 
higher needs of United States consumers, but also from those of allied and other 
peasy nations, as weil as -of the United Stxtes-. armed forces in the South Pacific 

Slands and elsewhere. To an even grenter extent than in World War I, the United 
Sta ates hac to supply vegetuble seeds for -the whole world. Lend-Lease exports 
alone amounted to 466,000 pounds in ee ay (fiseal years), 2,498,000 pounds in 
1942-43, 3,796,000 pounds in 1943-44, 09839 9000 pounds in 1944-45. 
Y The imports shown in the table above incluce the celery seed imported from 
' France and India, which is not used for planting but as a spice. The quantities of 
celery seed from these two countries were as follows: 1937515355, 000" pounds); 
valued at $191,000; 1938, 991,000 pounds, valued at #113,000; 1939, 1,358,000 
pounds, valued at #140,000; and neers: 2,674,000 pounds, valued at $472,000. With 
the deduction of these iquantitic S, the total imports of vegetable seeds accordingly 
become: In 1937, 6,626,000 pound ds, valued at $383,000; in 1938, 4,990,000 pounds, 
valued at $714,430; 1939, 4,805, 000 pounds, ualieee at #638,000; and 1943, only 
359,000 pounds, valued at #52/,000. The total imports from France, exclusive of 
Sapee. seed, were: 1937; 119, 757 pounds, valued at m3, 24763 1938, 51,751 pounds, 
valued at $10,082; and 1939, 11,563 pounds, valued at 42,730. As 2 source of 
vegetable seeds, properly so-cz ie od, France wes, therefore, of little importance. 


Prior to World War II the vegetable seeds which were imported into the - 
United States were classifiable roughly into the following groups: 

(1) ~ Specialties with which domestic growers had not bothered because only 
small quantities were consumed in this country. Examples: Kale and 
kohlrabi. ™ 

(2) - Seeds requiring unusual care, or attention to painstaking details in 
the process of production, Examples: Cauliflower and celery. 

(3) - Imported seeds sold in the United States at very low prices. 

Example; Spinach, 

(4) - Seeds which were of higher quality in Europe, on account of the longer 
time they had been grown abroad or the greater importance of the crop 
abroad, Examples: Rutabaga and some varieties of cabbage and radish. 

@) - Seeds which apparently could not be produced satisfactorily in the 
United States, or which could be produced more satisfactorily abroad. 
Example: Bermuda onion seed (then grown in the Canary Islands, but now 
produced in the United States). 
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GARDEN SREDS, SPECIFICALLY PROVIDED FOR - Continued 


During the war the Unicec States exported substantial quantities of all of the 
“seeds covered in these classifications, with the exception of some unimportant items, 
such as mushroom Spawn, kale, kohlrabi, and parsnip. Whethar this country will, 
after the reconstruction period, return to dependence, in whole or in subs Pantie? 
part, upon imports for any of. thé seeds under consideration appears doubtful. 

Western growers expsct to hold most of their wartime gains, Hepending 4 in large part 
upon — (1) the supériority of their strains which results from extensive ae 

_ hental: breeding and research, as well as large=-scale and scientific growing metino 

. (2) the greater germinability and stronger vitality of thes ir seeds. 


Sew 





Garden seeds; United States imports for consumption, by kind, 
with principal sources, 1939 


Kind Principal sources 


ee 
ee ve 

















Celery — ass, $139,979 :FRANCE, "95,617; India, #44,230. 
Cabbage -—-_-_------__-__---_- —s 121,244 :NETHSRLANDS, $63,140; Denmark, 
. : : * : O54 3326 

Rutabiga ----~---------_---_--; 3,868 NETHERLANDS, $2,534; Denmark, $1,016. 

Daa ee ao en :UNITED KINGDOM, ¢26,606; NETH@RLANDS, 
: : $11,819. 

Onion ~-----~———--_---___-=_-_; 58,505 :Canary Islands, 50,286. 

Spinach ----—--—— ——---: 206,773 :NETHERLANDS, $194,074. 

Beet (except sugar beet) —--—; 247555 :NETHERLANDS, £12,268. 

Carrot. ——______________.. : 25250 3: NE THERLANDS, 1,311; Denmark, 538. 

Cauliflower --——------~-; 86,722 NETHERLANDS, 44,583; Denmark, 
: : tal ,503. 

EW ee Nae ee ae ee 6,701 —s :NETHERLANDS, $6,365. 

Rol bratat pansies ene eye sa ara 3,103 :NETHERLANDS, 1,654; Japan, #425. 

Mangelywurzel —------~-~~3 9,715 3: NETHE FRLANDS, 67. 176; uni ited germ 
¢ 2, Gls 7OLe 

Mushroom, spawn —--------------; 2 TTS wane Pranee) 471 

Pure lay: eesti —————__—_~-~ ——; 1,029. :Netherlands, $501; Italy, $203. 

Parsnip ----------—---_-_-__---_ Sicha eae :NETHERLANDS, “831; . France, #489. 

Pepper ——~—~——-—--_--__- es 206: :FRANCE, 103; Netherlands, $82. 

stove A, in i acho. nities Cen aes cae trt 32,280 :NETHSRLANDS, 377,748. 





¢ Par. No. 764 
9 INDIA 


Stat. import class (1939): 246.33 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Se ese AGENT OMTo tad eo AEE AME NETERTAR SEIT ERE a eee ere ee oe ee ee ee hte ee tae eee 










| mports for consumption from-- 
oe Pin dant as Domestic Imports for consumption 11 
‘, ; exports All | ae, 
! countries ; 








Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





es een MM § i oy 2/ eG 565 | 
Picts eee 0 £/ 199 499 
pope eee N N 608 608 | 


1943 —— E E 9 , 


= 





Value (1,000 dollars) 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1943 








1/ Includes Burma in 1937. 

ae Reported in statistics of "seeds, n.s.p.f.," from India; known to be 
principally niger seed. 3/ Less than 500. 

Source: Imports from ‘official statistics of the U. S. Depurtment of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AeCnh..of 1945 country 
15930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 764 
Wie ceed ane er 6 BU ake INDIA 


1/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective Februzry 1936. 
Note.- The duty on total imports was equivalent to 151 percent ad valorem in 
1939, to 69 percent in 1943, and to 36 percent in 1945. 


Comment 


Niger seed is a small oil-besring seed most of the commercial supply of which 
is produced in India. It is said to be nroduced also in the West Indies; none 
is produced in the United States. The Indian crop, which is not of great 
importance in that country, is mostly crushed locslily, the oil being in demand for 
cocking, anointing the body, and adulterating sesame .nd other oils. The rela- 
tive inexpensiveness of the niger seed ond cilencourages such adulteration. In 
the United States the imports of niger seed are used exclusively in feed mixtures 
for-birds. 


Before the war this was a low-priced seed; in 1939 the foreign value of the 
imports averaged about 2 cents per pound. In 1941 a New York importer-dealer 
quoted "bold, polished" niger seed at “10 per 100 pounds. In 1945 the imports 
were the highest of record--967,000 pounds, valued at $82,000. 
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Par. No. 764 
59 CANADA 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Stat. import class (1939): 246.60 
. United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from— 


PAN, Netter 
. | ‘lands | 








Domestic 
exports 





Year Production AT: 


countries 


| Japan France 


Quantity (pounds) 
















Tay eee P 51,667 

1935 --| MOF ied ving PES oh ske eeu 17,591 
1939 --| a "y hie 34,265 586 1,996 4,655 
1943 _.| able 4/ | able 2/ | 57 287878 eee | 

Value (doliars) . 
CO 
1937 41.,166| 11,154 19,385 957 2,784 
eR gee dete 2/ 28,288} 5,119 9,952 133 | 4,740 
Ded able 2/ able 1/ 259802 241] | att 1,341 2 506 
rb rt 









1/ Known to greatly exceed imports. 

2/ Includes 15,049 pounds valued at $1,978 imported from Czechoslovakia. 
3/ Includes 20,105 pounds valued at $2,815 imported from Cuba. 

source: Official statistics of the U. Ss. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
Act of 1945 country 

1930 rate 

Cents per pound 
Per. 762 
Tree and shrub ‘seeds: 

Other than product of Cuba ----- g yp CANADA 

Preduch sof Guba, sectoe mA 3.5 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.- The duty on total imports was equivalent to 9 percent ad valorem in 1939 
and to 15 percent in 1943. 


Comment 


Tree and shrub seeds are used principally by nurserymen and florists in the 
propagation of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs, and by the State and Federal 
departments of forestry in reforestation work. The great number of different 
kinds of seeds included in this classification may be grouped in three principal 
classes: (1) fruit tree seeds; (2) paim seeds; and (3) seeds of shrubs and 
ornamental or forest trees. The principal kinds produced in the United States 
are fruit tree seeds and the seeds of certain kinds of forest trees, including both 
conifers and broad-leaved species. Fruit tree sceds are usually obtained from 
cider-making or fruit~preserving establishments, while forest tree seeds are 
collected by foresters and others. 


No statistics are available on the consumption of these seeds in the 
United States. It is believed, however, that most of the consumption is supplied 
from domestic sources. Both in forestry and in horticulture, local seed is 
generally preferred to that from distant sources, because the local seed is usually 
better adapted to the local conditions. Formerly most of the fruit tree seeds 
were imported from Europe, but, even before World War Il, the bulk of these seeds 
were supplied from United States sources. The seeds of several kinds of palms 
are produced in Florida and California in quantities sufficient for domestic needs. 
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TREE AND SHRUB SEED-—Continued 


The principal users of forest tree seeds, the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forest Service, usually collect their own supplies, or have such collection 
done for them, buying from tree-seed dealers only in the event of shortage or 
emergency. _ Shrub seeds are of little commercial importance, 


The importation of duty-free seeds by Government agencies may become 
necessary attinmes-because of the failure of the domestic crop of a given. kind 
or kinds of seeds. In addition there is a more or less regular import trade 
for the purpose of “the introduction and early use of rare species or kinds of 
trees or shrubs not yet available in this country. Imports consist mainly of seeds 
of ornamental and forest trees, and of palms. They usually originate in 
areas in which the desired type of tree or shrub grows naturally in substantial 
quantities. 


fee 
repos. 5 


4 Par, No. 764 
G4. NETHERLANDS 
FLOWER SEED 
Stat. import class (1939): 246.70 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 | 








ad al 
| Imports for consumption from--' =>.’ 
‘ mestic rae ean me Lee a la MOREL nies 
Year | Production| Pomestic All | NETHER- CO lg ea C2 hdl pes 
+ exports Waa per itl oe ermany. 
; countries; LANDS é 1 Kingdom . 
























1937 - Not Nea. 129 68 20 14 oe 
1936 - 14.8 } 5 
1939 = ) 7 
be AS aie . 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 = Not NeGAe 296 Th ! 58 32 20 
1938 we | avail. Nede Ze | &O | 41 56 ‘ 13 
BSF is ital aa 509 3/* 170 Laas ree i 9 
1943 - | ang 362 pgs: 25 = : | 2 agen gee: 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Greatly exceéds imports. | 
3f Includes 1 thousand pounds valued at 11 thousand dollars imported from 
Canada. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
Item United States tariff | Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of NESTS country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 764 
Flower seed -—--~-----—---~---~—-----—-— 6 af 3 NETHERLANDS 


if Trade agreement with Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Note.- The duty on total imports was equivalent to 3 percent ad valorem in 1939. 


Comment 


Altnough there are no stat istics of flower seed production, it is known that 
the United States flower seed indu ae has come to be of considerable importance. 
The bulk of the crop is grown by approximately a half-dozen large growers located 
principally in the coastal valleys of central and southern California. Besides 
these large growers, who produce a general line of flower seeds, there are 

hroughout the United States numerous small growers of one or a few specialties, 
some of whom produce for the general United States and foreign market and some 
for local trade only. For the most part flower seeds are produced under the 
direct supervision of the owners of the seed business; to only a very limited 
extent are they grown under contract by general farmers. The war caused a severe 
reduction in production. The acreage devoted to flower seeds in California 
during 1943 to 1945, inclusive, was only about 25 to 40 percent of normal. 


Before World War II considerable quantities of United States flower seed were 
exported; statistics, however, are not available. The exports consisted prin- 
cipally of standard kinds used in large quantities, which could be produced on a 
large scale. Small quantities of numerous otner kinds were exported also. ‘The 
exports went all over the world, but principally to the United Kingdom and 
Western European countries. 
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FLOWER SEED-Continued 


Before the War it was customary for United States seedsmen to buy all of 
certain items and a part of other items abroad, mostly in Furope (including the 
United Singdom) or Japan. , Some such imported items were used in considerable 
quentities; most of them, however, were-relatively unimportant. Such items 
were imported because they were superior in quality. Tne double-flowered petunia 
was an example. .In produeing this seed the individual flowers are carefully 
“pollinated by hand. In Japan a strain of petunia was produced by a secret 
process which yields practically 100 percent of double flowers, wnereas the seed 
“produced by the best methods known in the United States yields only. about 60 per- 
cent of double flowers. 

California flower seeds, psrticulsrly those which are produced on a large 
scale, are in a strong competitive position. This is due to-the purity of the 
Strains, the high yields per acre, and their high quality--appeerane¢g,cerminn- 
bility, ond vitelity.There will, however, undoubtedly continue to be a con- 
siderablé import demand. To a greeter extent than with other seedsnen, 
flower seed producers are interested in obtuining promising novelties, special- 
ties, riew°or improved strains, etc. As European recovery proceeds many of such 
Specialties will be available abroad. United States imports, however, sre likely 
to be less, even after the reconstruction period, then before the war. The in- 
ability to import items formerly purchased abroad hes led in many cases to their 
production in this country, and much. »f-the demand for such items will probably 
continue to be supplied from domestic sources. 


63 Par. No. 764 
; NETHERLANDS 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, N.S.P.F: 


Stat. import class (1939): 246.99 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Imports for consumption from-- 


NETHER- | United 
LANDS | Ttaly | Kingdom 









Domestic 


Year | Production } exports 


France 











lcountries 


























1937 Not iad 4/288,951 36, 220 
1938 | avail- paee= 4/24,2,029| 40,150 eoeh0d | eOsa 32,883 
1939 | able ot pe 224,408) 44,112 29,314 | 19,449 12,636 
1943 | (see text) 2/106,171 ~ | - | - | - 





{ 
! 







Value (dollars) 





1937 not | 2/ 93,516] 21,192 16,259 | 4,057 | 13,095 
1938 nvetien Ler tries, 28932 15,698 | 6,743 | 8,667 
11939 able ae SU gTOT)  U5s'730 14,429 55975 5, 338 
1943 | (see text) | By 115255 a - | - | - 








iy Excludes imports from India, which are kncwn to have been principally niger 
seed. (See separate digest.) 

2 Principally from Mexico, New Zealand, and Canada. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
nepotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 764 Cents per pound 
Garden and field seeds, n.s.p.f.- 6 at 3 NETHERLANDS 


af Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

Note.— The duty on total imports was equivalent to 11 percent ad valorem in 
1939, to 18 percent ad valorem in 1943, and to 27 percent ad valorem in 1945. 
With changes in the composition of the imports, the average unit value for the 
group as a whole rises or falls, resulting in corresponding changes in the 
average ad valorem equivalent of the duty. 


Comment 


This classification coverg "other garden and field seeds" not specifically 
mentioned in the tariff act. + Actually most of the imports hereunder consist 
of miscellaneous vegetable seeds. Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
production in the United States has supplied nearly 211 of the domestic require- 
ments besides considerable quantities for export under lend-lease; statistics, 
however, are not avdilable. 


Imports increased in 1944 and 1945, amounting to 440,000 pounds, valued at 
$50,000, in 1945. 


ee Wa cit RL WA ee a eT 
i/ Most of the kinds of seed of which the imports are important are specifically 
provided for. 
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BEANS, GREEN 














Stat. import class (1939): 1191.1 : 
United Stites production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| by Yonestie | Imports for conswaption frome— 
ne ¥ r* a f t ae oe cae. ¥ 7 a an ee ; Cory ee 
Year Procmetion =| apne i { 
iy | exports bk dy, et CUBA MExXLeo | 
4 countries eS es ) 
—-- a : ee re ae ee 
Guantity (1,000 pounds) 
aC) O° yan i RGN 7 mE Wasted 32 
193 , ees 1,920 a Not | D pa ne lay J BO | 
Va ar} a ne H \ 8) ‘ 2 wy pe oe ) 70 
L193 ) es O, 4336 ; 5 9043 ? } 23] > LS 30 ! 
“63°F : ~ . / ") rept a o can ay oe r ‘ 
13925 —— sane. 276 | vail “9 ge: 4 | 3,9Ok nat 
19/3 -——- ees gee able | 2) - | - 
a eee dine enw neenneenirrenennrerts Hen a en ee ee Oe eS ” ee 








Value 


(ae 











en en eo re ee ee ee en enema 


OR I 











INRTPE 





OOO dol ars) 


area Dae? “oe ‘ rs 
1937 —— spanned FO | 48g tej ae 
THRO. at deecses! a7 | NOT Le taa 147 
1939 ee! 336 | avail 103 1s 
2 ahh 2 j he E83 i 
IS fe cat 51, | be able CA oe ba 
ee : ! Sone risce cctenaasisseeetecauegracauarete nenasiietegsaearl topakiwaanaaceemnarree anata 








d/ Winter crop of Florid: oniy;. with which inmvorts 

eal Free as an act of international courtesy. from Canada. 

3/ Less than $500. 

Sourre he a OCLC’ ron 7) Tee wea cig On nalate: ‘eK 
ture; oxports and impo ‘ial statistics of the 
Commerce. 











or Wits 





eans, green ue 
Procuct of Cuba: F 
Dec. 1 - Mey 31 ————---------{ _ re Cao eg 
June 1 - Nov. 30 — —————( Sd i? 2-4 f 5 
A ob} er 5; 
Dea. L -— Mey 3] — (ns af 21/3 
fune: 1 = ov. (30. -ausa eee | 38 Of Sd fa 
1/ Rate reduced by Cuban trade azreement, effective Septem 
for consumption during the period January to May, inci.3; con 
Cuban ceaee agreement, effective January 1942. 


, + 


2/ Rate 


+ 
i 
+ 


for conswuapt on during 
3/ Bound ms Me 


we 


Note .—The ad valorem wi tL 
other than from Cuba was 93 percent; on the pr 
imports from December to May and LOA percent o; 


clusive. 


Comment 


are grown cominer cially for use 
and--for. canning #nd freezing 


ma beans for all purpos but only 
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consunptione The average totrl domestic 
fresn market was 29 million pounds 


sverege ot Al million pounds during 1936-40, 
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LIMA BEANS, GREPN OR UNRIPE-Continued 


’ 


th that smal] portion of this production, usually less eee 10. pers 
ur 


exclusively 1 
ing the import senson of November through March. 


wi 
cent, which is marketed 


Consumption of fresh limas during the import- senson (November - March), elmost 
wholly restricted to the Floride winter crop and tae imported beans, rose from an 
a 7 to &.4 million pounds during 


y 
eR of 6.4 million pounds srnunlly during 1934-3 

1938- EER ate renged ret 11.8 million pounds in 1938 to 5.4 million pounds in 1940. 
Domestic procuction during these 2 periods rose 128 percent 1 whereas imoorts de 
chined 6 ‘is 


perecnt. Since 1940 thes incressing comnetition from quick-frozen lima 
bos, ulthough consumed. throughout the yesr, hus probably adversely affected the 
consumption of the fresh product during the import season. 


the domestic crop of fresh limas marketed during the import season fluctuates 
greatly becouse of variations in acreage planted and weather conditions. Acreage 
planted is in turn affected considerably by prospective prices in the United States 
Stitis aye of production of the Florida winter crop are not available prior to 1934 
Procuction since then has increased fron 1.8 million pounds annually, 1934-37 to 
4.1 million pounds, 1938-41, and after 1941 producticn has Nie apes stationary at 
about 3.4 million pounds although imports have virtually cease 


Imports of lima beans, practically all from Cuba, which had been increasing - 
before 1930, continued to oe thereafter even though the rate of duty was increased 
> 


600 percent (from 4 een Go 34 cents per pound) by the Tariff Act of 1930, Demand 
for fresh limas in the United | States was so great during those years that imports 
were able to enter in spite of the high duty. After a 50-percent decrease in the 


rate of duty on Cuban beans in 1934, imports rose only moderately, meeting competi- 
tion from increased domestic supplies. Since 1942 imports have virtually ceased 
owing to the scarcity of shipping. During the 1945-46 season frozen lima beans ig 
were for the first time shipped to the United States from Cuba. As such beans can 
be stored over a long period of time they may thus compete throughout the year with 
domestic frozen limas as well as the fresh product. 


if T. D. 40783 held that frozen green pease are dutiable as fresh green peas. 
Tt is Me assumed that frozen limas are dutiable as fresh limas. 


Par. No. 765 


66 NETHERLANDS 


BEANS, N.S.P.F., IN BRINE 


Stat. import class (1939): 1191.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 









Imports for consumption from-- 


NETHER 
LANDS 









Domestic 
exports 
















Production Ald 


‘ Beeman, 
| countries 








Quantity (pounds) 










1937 tox Not “i 36,690 _ 
iad Ho eal avai 113556 1,058 
7 able 2/ ati ar 35,231 “= 
1943 + 

a7 ae | 

1938 —— | | 

1939 sm | | 

TOL ane | = | gl ik ae 











i/ Includes Austria beginn: ing 1938. 
e/ Probably small, if any, except during the war years (sce text). 


_ 


Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 cour try 
50 rate 
Pears 765 ~~ Cents per_pound 
Beale, Yes pels, an brane sos -—- 3 9 Shae gee 
Note.- The duty on total imports during 1937-39 was equivalent to between 70 


80 percent. The duty on imports from Canada in the first 7 months of 1946 (43 eo 
pounds) was equivalent to 25 percent. 


Comment 


assification, "Beans, not specially provided for, in brine," covers 
green or snap beans preserved in salt water, and usually packed in tierces. Beans 
in brine ma ither cut or unent (whole pods); the prewar imports were mostly 
cut beans. They are used principally by pickle manufacturers, as an ingredient 
of mixed pickles 


oO 
ed 
oS 
ie) 
. 


Mm . 2 = : 

the quantities of this product consuncd in the ed States are normally 
small. During the war, because of the shortage of metal for caming, substantial 
quantitics of beans in brine were packed in Florida for oxporte 


b 
= 
+} 

7 fei 
i be 


United States imports beans in brine have been wiimportent. During the 

1930's they ranged frum a h f €5,000 pounds valued at $3,400 ee to a low 
of 12.000 pounds valued at $500 (938). Throughout all of that period the 

Netherlands was the covistunding source, although a large prepcrtion of the imports 
in 1934-5¢ came from Honekeng. after 1939 imports remained either inconsequential 
or nil until May 19.6, when 42,000 pounds valued at $5,000 entered from Canada. 
The Canadian product was valued at about 12 cents per pound, as compared with the 
prewer unit foreign value of the imports from the Netherlands of about 4 cents 
per pound. 
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67 
Par. No. 765 
ae a/ CHILE 
BEANS, DRIED ae 


Stat. import class (1939): 1192.0 


‘United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





consumption from— 











ate tse Imports for 
roduc— omestic ! | 
Year ia uy, exports 2/ China and 


Hong Kong 





| countries | Japan | CHILE | CUBA 






. Quantity (100-1b. bags) | : . 





1937 14,116,000 | . 54,8581 549,203| 53,437 | 152,345 | 199,098 | 2,820 
1938 }14,213,000 | 108,440 82,608 29 ALG 10,693 | 8,743 499 
1939 113,689,000 497 ,825 61, 321 4,018 9,400 85 4 
1943 118,546,600 2/3,380;431 4/109 ,819 959 |. ‘it | 4/ 90,111 5/ 
Value (1,000 dollars ! 
1937 42,900 | 266|. 1,899 ela are: 4 692; lo 
1938 LL, ,700 ' 420 331 | 128 wy EE: | 26 | whe 
1939 35,000 1,988 , 209 138 | 30 ae, 6 
1943 | 212,000 } 3/ 19,184) 4/196 | 5 | = | 4/381 | &/ 


| 

1/ Cleaned basis; does not include black-eye peas or garbanzos. 

2/ Includes seed beans, which probably were small in Bist 

3/ Includes 28,140 bags of "seed beans," valued at $772,798. Exports under 
lend-lease were as follows: Common beans, 3,149,269 ae Peaee at 17,114 thousand 
dollars; seed beans, 19,897 bags valued at 673 thousand dollars. 

4/ Free for Government use, 89, war bags valued at 378 thousand nota imported 
from Chile. 

5/ Less than 50 pounds. 6/ bags than $500. ne 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture; exports and imports from official ‘statistics of the U. S&S. Department of 
Commerce, 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
ML sas negotiating 
Act of 1915 . . country 
1930 \+ > rate 
| Cents per pound 
Par. 765: 
Beans, nvs.p-f., dried: . 
Productrofy Cuba t——— Se el ee 2k IBY F : . CUBA . 
Other than product of Cuba -—-------~- Se 2. Uni e CHILE 


Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 8&8 percent ad. valorem; 
on dutiable imports in 1943 (see footnote 4 above) the duty was equivalent to 
50 percent ad valorem.. 


Comment 


This classification covers all classes of dried beans (more commonly called 
dry edible beans) except black-eye cowpeas and garbanzos (chickpeas), which are 
es heat considered to be dried beans. Because the several kinds of dried beans 

iffer in color, size, and shepe as well as in flavor and appearance after cooking, 
consumers do not freely substitute one kind for another. he trade recognizes 
numerous market classes. 


Because of their relatively high protein content (about 20 percent) and their 
low price, beans are an important item in the diet of many foreign countries where 
supplies of meat, eggs, and dairy products are limited. In the United States, 
however, annual per capita consumption is only about 10 to 12 pounds, a part of 
which is in the form of canned beans and canned bean soup. 


a/ Does not include black-eye cowpeas or garbanzos. 


6S 


BRANS, DRIED~Continued 


a art we 


United States production of dry. beans (excluding blagk—cye cowpeas and gar- 
banzos) “Has~usually-been from.13 to 14 piniae Ok bags annually. ‘Abgut 1 million 
bags of the annual crop are used for seed, the remainder” being consumed as food 

except for relatively smalt exports, which are eh lly less than imports. Pro- 
duction increased during the war, reaching 18.5 million bags in 1943, but there- 


after it-deelined, heing only about 13.5 million bags in Paidis 


Thé principal producing areas.are California, Michigan, the Rocky Mountain 
States (principally Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico), and.New York.. 
California and Michigan are the largest producing States, each accounting for. 
from 20 to 25 percent of the national crop. Production in California and in 
certain dry-farming areas in Colorado and New Mexico is mostly on large, highly 
mechanized—-farms,..in.some cases devoted principally to producing beans. In 
other regions most of the production is on family-size farms which produce other 
crops as well. ... After harvesting, the beans are usually delivered to locel plants 
which clean, grade, and bag them for shipment. ; 


Only small quantities of United States beans are exported under normal condi- 
tions. After orld War I, exports were high, the peak being 2.3 pede bags in 
1919 -They.were high also during World War IT, reaching a peak of 3.4 million 
bags in 1943. ixports in 1945 were 1luss than 2 million -bags. Ordinarily Cuba 

Pp ’ 
Panama, and Canada are the principal foreign markets, those three countries 
’ & 3 
usually taking from one-half to three-fourths of the total United States exports. 
During the last war, however, most of the exports went to the United Kingdom under 

& ’ *) : 

lend—Lease. j 


The imports of dry edible beans have been chiefly of kinds similar. to those 
produced in the United States. During 1918-20, when the price level was, high 
and the rate of duty was 25 cents, per bushel (0,4 cent per “ pound) , imports aver-— 
aged about 1.3 million bags annually. Under the rate of 1-3/4: cents per pound — 
in the 1922 act the imports averaged (1923-30) only about 0.8 million bags 
annually. During the 10 years 1931-40, when the price le evel was on the whole 
low, and the rate was 3 cents per pound, imports averaged only 0.2 million bags 
anne eicay Imports in 1945 were 0.25 million bags, the highest since 1937. 


Chile was the principal source of imports in 1945 as well as in 1935 and 
1937 « Japan, China, and Hong Kong together usually were the source of more than 
half of the imports during the 1930's) ~ Farlier (1918-31) Japan was the principal 
Single source of Rate: although Continental European countries as a group were 
the largest source. ince it does not hie iikely that Asiatic. or European 
countries will have ony surplus of beans, for export for some years to come, Latin 
American countries (principally Chile) will probably be the chief source of United 
States imports. Cuba is.a large importer of dricd beans but“has never been 
important as an exporter. 


Because of the duty of $3 per 100 pounds and transportation costs, beans can 
be imported only when the difference between the price level in the United States 
and that in the exporting country is at least $4 per 100 pounds. Such a situa- 
tion occurs only. rarely with respect to the low-priced kinds, such as small white 
or colored beans. It has occurred more often with respect to ‘Special, high-— 
priced classes such as red kidneys, white kidneys, and limas.. 


Ley Par. No. 766 
CANADA 
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BEETS, OT 


L . rey a. / my eye \ ee ry 
Stat. import class (1939): 121.03 


oz ee yt ee athe ed See en CAE Eee ni ane ones EDR ene Pod COD OY eee | Cy) 
United States i roduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 sand 1943 
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igs Tor fresh consumption.  2/ Believed to be substuntislly larger than imports. 
3/ Includes 27 isin pounds valued «at 1 thous wed dollars importod free ss 

an act of pia oael COUT TESY- 
L/ Lese than #500. 
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OA rae oa ign Aa ons son cre ge £ . Ra ae Fede: Pe pried Nae I, = ‘ 4 a ‘ aN oa h 
sources Production from official statietics of thse 0. S&S. Tepartment of Agri- 

S ms ge 95 Je ot TS Biiett da ay } i] Ae See i- Sy 
coal exports and imports from official stutistiecs of the U. S.. Bepartment of 
Commerce. 

~ a Tlwy 9 4. PI rt rt Be ar ct a\y 

Them United States tariff Propos: 

ee: LLL OE A LOG EE LTS CO 


dd 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 coun try: 
1.930 rate 


Percont acd valoren 
OA et cee ee es et een ce ete 





F . - + fa ' 
Bests, other than sugar beets ---— 17 bf 1.0 “AN ADA 


iy Trade ugreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Comment 
. Te PR A NRE 


Roughly half oe farcen beets grown in the United States are consumed fresh 
and the other he “i ig canned, This report denis with beets consumed in the on 
stute. The bhe nerohern wearkots with early beets, November— 
June. As ¢ j ouree of supply moves northward to Virginia, 
Pennsylvinin, New Jersey, and sr gsenson new beets from 
Southern Stotes and matures beets from the wre on the market to- 
gether. There is in acdition 2 large quent growm in market and hone 
gardens throughout the country in noncommerc 


stitistics for these beets 
are not ovallable, but they are belicved quantity to that shown 
above. 


i 
Southern States ¢s 
} 


42 GeCNEOnN ProLrVeassve 
le - 





Imports of garden beets have been steadily declining since 1924 and since 1930 
have beon insignificant. The relatively lorge imports of 1943 were in response to 
1¢ 


. 
high domestic .rices induced by the war. In 1944 and 1945, however, impo rts were 
iA 


The yenr-earound supply of good quality domestic beets at low urices, rether than 
the duty, probubly eceounts f . 
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70 Par. No. 767 
CUBA 
LENTILS CHILE 


Stat. import class (1939): 1199.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-—- 


Ail 
countries 






Domestic 


> ts +35 V/ 
Year Production exports 


CHILE - CUBA 


Quantity (100-1b.bags) 


' 












be ge 10,000 at 88,112 79,600 | N 

1936 ce=3 15,000 oie 88,573 82,992 | oO 

3939 —— 27,000 ey oF 59,019 |. 47,919 ae 
(oreo 30,000 | Bf 43,675 E 4 





Value (dollars) 


4 


1937 5 alae ad T ue. 588 353,050 N 

ORGY ase ee ce 311,892 | 295,081 | o 

ROAD as avail- r 232,735 | 190,925 N 

te ace aure  y able 3/215,807 | 214,279 gE 4/ 





—- 





od 


i/ Estimates frou turaue sources. «</ Probubly none. 3/ rree for Governnent use 
ae nt / ae ye “f 5 ade pclae hit mer ART - Os Heke | oh are 
3,308 bags, vaiued at $19,045. 4/ In 194c, 794 bags valucd at 3 thousand dollars 
were imported from Cuba; total imports umounted to Yc,149 ba,js valued at 314 
thousand dollars. 


source: Official statistice cf the U. S. bepartment of Commerce, except as noted. 
United States tariff Proposed 
nepotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 7/67: 
Lentils: 
PROCUICUCOL CUS +e eee Ok Qed CUBA 
Other than product of Cuba ---— 0.5 0.5 CHILE 


Note.— The duty on dutiable imports was eguivalent to 13 percent ad valorem 
in 1939 and to 10 percent ad valorem in 1943. 


Comment 


Lentils are somewhat similar in general appearance, in nutritive content, 
and in uses to dry edible beans and dry and split peas. They are grovm in large 
quantities in the Mediterranean and eastern Furopean countries and in Chile,being 
an important member of the group of "pulse" crops which have long been a popular 
and relatively inexpensive food in those regions. They are consumed to only a 
limited extent in the United States, principally in eastern industrial centers by 
people of foreign extraction. The apparent consumption in this country has been 
from 75,000 to 100,000 bags annually, or less than 1 percent of the consumption of 
dry beans. 


Trade estimates indicate a United States production during the last few years 
of around 30,000 bags annually. The total output is produced in the so-called 
"Palouse Country" of eastern Washington and northwestern Idaho. Lentils are 
grown in this area between the biennial wheat crops as a substitute for a crop of 
dry peas or as an alternate to "summer fallow}! which represented the earlier prac- 
tice. Production is on large well mechanized farms. The output is processed and 
marketed by one firm in the producing area. ; 


wer 
LENTILS-Continued 


During the past 20 years the imports of lentils have ranged from about 50,000 
to 100,000 bags annually. In 1936 and earlier years the Soviet Union, Germany, ~ 
and Spain occasionally sent substantial quantities to the United States. chile. 
however, has been the outstanding source of imports since 1936; the New York cit 
importing trade reports that Chilean lentils are preferred in United States markets 
to. the smaller domestic. lentils. 


The rate of duty (1/2 cent —per pound) on lentils has remained unchanged’ since 
1922 when lentils were first specifically mentioned in the tariff act. The ad 
valorem equivalent of this rate during this period has never been less than 6 per-.. 
“cent (1929) nor more than 16 nercent (1941), a 


Par. No. 768 
oe CANADA 
FRESH MUSHROOMS 
Stat. import class (1939): T2038 9.1 
‘United States production, exports, and imports far - 
consumption, 1937-39 and 1943 


See ee a aces ee ar ans a a 


























: 4 : Domestic , : 2/ 

Year : Production : ashante a : Imports = ae 

: Cu antity 

1937 --------- ~————! Not : 1,896 : 1,444 
1938 ---------——~ ——=$ avail- : 1,600 : aes 
1939 = ---~-—— : able : 6,044 : 139 
1943 ------------ (see text) : 109 : au 
1937 --------- -----! Not c 84.7 : 356 
1938 --------------: avail- : 700 : An 
1939 —-- nnn: able : Leo? : VA 
1943 --------------: (see text) : GRA : rs 

se sab AL alae bed iho te a ea 

1/ Represents imports into Cuneada from the United States. Includes truffles, 


but the quantity, if any, is believed to be insignificent. Values have been con- 
verted to United States currency at the following rates of exchange for the 
Canndian dollar: 1938 = 0.99419; 1939 ~ 0.96018; 1943 = 0.90909. 

2/ All From Canada. 

Source: Exports from Trade of Canada; imports from o 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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ficial statistics of the 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
necotinting 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 768 
Mushrooms, fresh -------------- 10¢ per 10¢ per CANADA 

Pet ieee: 2 
45% ad 45% ad 
val. val. 


Note.- The duty of 10 cents per pound plus 4.5 percent ad valorem on fresh 
mushrooms was cquivalent on total imports in 1939, to i41 percent ad valorem or 
to 15 cents per pound. 


Comment 


Mushrooms are used primarily in the preparation of gravies, sauces, and soups. 
They are growmm in deep manure-compost beds, largely in speciolly constructed hot- 
houses or cellars. Some, however, are produced in caverns where on even tem 
perature is easily maintained. Relatively large amounts of labor are recuired 

in the cultivation of mishrooms end in the preperation of them ror market. 


Production of mushrooms has been expending steadily in the United States, 
increasing from L7-1/2 million pounds in 1929 to 29-1/2 million pounds in 1934, 
to 40 million pounds in 1940, and to approximately 48 million pounds in 1945. 
Eastern Pennsylvania produces about 55 percent of the total crop; the remainder 
is grown in areas near Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, San Francisco, ond 
along the Hudson River. Before the late 1930's more than 80 percent of the pro- 
duction reached the ultimate consumer in the frosh state. Therenfter the amounts 
canned or used in canned soups expanded rapidiy. By 1945 the amount reaching the 
consumer in the fresh state was only about 20 pereent (10 million pounds) of 
United States production. 


(e 
FRESH MUSHROOMS—C ontinued 


Fresh mushrooms ere highly perishable and must.be used within a few days 
after harvesting. This accounts for the small forcéigen trade in this item which 
consists almost entirely of very small shipments from Canada. 
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Par. No. 7 
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Stat. import class (1939): 1237.0 
tates production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
nn a tp re mee ree er ne re ree tad 
Ne eee Tmoorts for consumption from— 
Domestie jo 6 +0F. 8 : 
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aynorte ALL * oe = 
si pach | | FRANCE Japan China 
eountries . | 
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Quantity (1,200 pounds) 
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/ = ex. Uy 
cag mporsed “ror Canade (snouted to lese then 500). 
Seurce: OiTicial statistics of the UJ. *. Denartoent cf Commerce excent as noted. 
i her United States tariff Proposed 
Fuad) ater Ab PADS tS 
nagotisting 
1262 foun bey 
zee 
Par. 768", 
Mushréons, prepired or preserved, 
other, thar. dried 10¢ ver Lb. 8¢ per Lb. FRANCE 
on drained on drained 
weight, and weieht, and 
45% ad ml. 25f ad val. i 
Bes Rate reduced pursuant to trade npPeement with J Prance eiieculve June 1936. 
Note.-— The duty on total imnorts was equivalent te 64 percent in 1939 and co 4p 
percent in 1943. 
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, Par. No. 769 
GREEN PEAS (FOR FRESH viARKET ) CANADA 


Stat. import-class (1939): 1196.0 . ead. 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
‘ . | Doméstic Snare , Imports for comsumption from-- 
Production | ecoerts f i CE aise Midi icra a RAY foas Oey ~ 
| | countries |. Mexico , CANADA POW 
————_——Se 7 oe. dilaalshibi sae. 


Quantity (, 000 00 pounds) 












————— + 

















1937 BAORGLOY gone 2761 T) | B baG 370 - | oe 351 cs i 
gC a) ue | ea te g,g007 2,502 | 25491. | on | 
1939 ----| 276,870 4 2,283. | 2,054 | ee zs : 
LOMB she ABU AO? | BOT alfred ALG | 13° 994. | i | 
| ! | |. Ms 
ecieonnines ______Value (1,000 dollars) 

1937 --—-| 9,384 | 125+ | ceo cr) oe . 
1938 Loa 9,498 | ue 126" | 122 Lepr ene J 
LIE Np peed Mean LES cp BIS HEMY “ho norte B90] cwaregmeumey 
TPL eth 9 Gg Tia 737 ! 


| ae te ie 4 | 
source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, | 




















Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 — 
Cents ound 
Par. 769 | 1 a 
Green peas ---------~~~-------~~—----- U oe 5 2 CANADA 


1/ Increased to 3.9 cents per pound, effective January 1932, by Presidential 
proclamation under section 336 of the Tariff Act of i930. 

2/ Pursuant to the trade agreements with Manes effective January 1936 and 
January 1939, the duty was reducec to 2 cents per pound on imports from July to 
September, inclusive, in any year. Pena to the trace agreement with Mexico, 
effective January 1943, the 2 cents per pound rate was made effective throughout the 
year. 


Note.-— The duty of 2 cents per pound wés equivalent to 80 percent ad valorem on 
total imports in 1939 and to 39 percent in isi 
Comment 


The garaen or green pea is grown almost exclusively for human food. About 
three-fourths of the green peas are canned or trozen and the remainder is sold 
fresh for immediate consumption. The average domestic all-yeer-round production 
of green peas for the fresh market increased from 237 million pounds during the 
5-year period 1931-35 to 260 million pounds in 1936-40. From li to 16 percent of 
the total production is marketed during the winter import season, December-wlarch,. 
Imports during the summer season, July-September, have been of no importance since 
1935. 


United States production of green peas for marketing during the winter season 
is virtually confined to Florida, Texas, and the Imperiai Valley of California. 
Production during the winter season fluctuates considerably from year to year 
because of psrtial crop failures and variations in acreage planted but over a 
longer period the output has expanded substantailly, having increased from 27 mil- 
lion pounds annually, 1931-35, to 43 million pounds in 1936-40, largely as a con- 
sequence of increased acreage in Texas and Florida. Production since 1940 declined 
to 30 million pounds annually lergely as a result of poor crops. 


76 
GREEN PEAS (FOR FRESE WARYBT) Ce ntinuec 


ee rs) 
ar a 


Consumption of green peas during the winter import season averaged 38 mil- 
lion pounds annually, 1931-35, and increased tc 46 million pounds in the subse— 
quent 5 years, 1936-40. Owing to increased domestic production and the decline 
om imports, the ratio of imports to consumption during the.winter. season dropped. 

rom 39 percent. in 1931-35 to 7 percent in 1936-40. During 1941-44, imports 
ae 20 percent of consump tion during the winter season. .: 


Virtually all imports of, fresh green ve2s come from Mexico and-enter almost 
entirely in the 4~month period, December through March. Imports during this 
period averaged 11 million a es annually during 1931~35, declined to 3 million 
pounds annually during 1936-40, and averaged 8 million powmds‘amuslly during 


Imports from Canada, the chief source during the sunamer import ena i heve 
been insignificant since 1935, although the duty was peduced from .3.9.-to 2 cents 
in the 1936 trade agreement with Canada. Such imoorts compete primarily with 


production in the Western States. 


Owing to the high quality, convenience in handling, and relatively lower 
prices of frozen green peas (the prsduction of which has exoanded tremendously) f 
the demand for fresh peas during the winter senson, December-March, may be sharply 
curtailed. This would also be true tut to « lesser extent dur “ing the period 
July-September. 


Par. No. 769 


ry} a ee y 
et NEW ZEALAND 
DRIED AND SPLIT PRrAS NETHERLANDS 


CHILE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1197.0 and 1198.0 


United States production, oxports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption fron-- 
Domestic , a : SPEEA 
Year [Production/| ~~ AlL | NEW NETAPR- | ands ate 
exports . rr r ARIT\C Cana Qe CHILE 
‘countries |! ZEALAND | LANDS | 










1937 -- 309 , 500 | j = 
1938 — 177,800] 12,895 | | 7 
199 190,800} , 18,637 {3/3 | 172 | sg 
1943 —| 1,087, 000K/ 1337557 |5/ 6,327 | 455 - | 35° | 5,326 
Value (dollars) 
1937 5,327,000} 364,183 | 13,173 | £5 802mn bd 2yde iB 
1938 1 3,293,000] 385,381 | 20,847. | 3,877 1gH2 2 
1939 --| 4,805,000], 838,902 ur Oude win 55035 7,461 " 
1943 --| 49,129, 00048,106, 320 bso 135523 ol 23 2,740 8,805 





Hy ’ 
t : ‘ 





1/ Whole peas: only, thresher run; value is farm value. 

2/ Includes 778 thousand pounds, valued at %25,852, imported from Rungary. 

3/ Includes 84 thousand pounds, valued at #6,097, imported from Morocco. 

4/ Includes 125,303 thousand pounds valued at $7,474,168, exported under lend- 
lease. 

5/ Free for Government use from Chile, 4,198 thousand pounds, valued at $180,087. 

Sources Production from official stutistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. &. Department of 





Commerce. 
Item United States tariff . Provosed 
negotiating 
coun try 
Par. 769 . 
° - “ “7 4 ’ “vey re ye 

Peas, dried ~-—~-—-~-~——--—-~=_.-.. be 3/ J, 1-3/4 . NEW ZEALAND 

Peas, split ---~----~---~~.—---.~ 22 f2 iy ee . NETHERLANDS, 


CHILE 
1/ Trade agrcoment with Netherlands, effective February 1936. ; ih 

Note.- The duty on total imports in 1938 was equivalent to 42 percent ad valorem 
for dried (whole) peas and te 29 percent for split peas. For 1943 the correspond 
ing figures were 45 percent and 20 percent. 


% U3 


Comment 


Dried peas are used for food, for seed, and for livestock feed. About 80 
percent of’ those used for food, principally for soup, are split. A substantial 
proportion of the total cutput is used for planting. Normally only cull peas 
and the byproducts obtained in splitting are fed to livestock. In comparison with 
domestic production and consumption, imports have been small. During recent 
years, exports consisting principslly of whole peas, have greatly excecded imports. 


During the war the production of peas for food was expanded and attained the 
record heigntofl billion pounds in 1943, as compared with the 200 to 300 million 
pounds annually during the 1930's, Although production has tendcd dowmward since 
1943, the 1945 output was about twice as high as thet in prewir years. Washington 
and Ideho are the most important producing States, accoumting in recent years for 
over 80 percent of the total domestic production. 
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DRIED AND SPLIT PEAS-Continued 


Certain varieties of dricd peas are included in the group of commodities for 
which the Government has committed itself to support. the farm price at not less 
thon 90 percent of parity during the 2-year period beginning the first day of 
Janusrpy--tLamnedix:tely fettowine: the official terminntion of the wor. This conmit- 
ment extends at least through the year 1948. During 1935-39 the price paid 
farmers Tér all dricd péas averaged $2.11 per 100 pounds, or 20 percent below 
parity.’ As of December 15, 1945, however, the average price pcidefarmers for all 
poas.us .54.01-.per..L00.pounds,. representing 109..percent of parity for .that date. -.- .. 


~--Wheie -peas have accounted for-the bulk--in- some years for as much as 90 ner- 
cent--of the combincd imports of dried and split peas. Over a pericd of years 
before the war, the product of no single country dominated imports of whole peas. 
For split SA, gee Netherlands was the chicf source, except in 1938 when virtually 
all came from Hungary. Since 1940 Chile has been the principsl supplier of the 
imports..of.-dried ond..split.peis...... . mur | 


Factors other than the tariff noporently have beon of major importance re- 
specting the trend of the combined annuel imports of dried ond: split pezs as well 
as of cach class by itself. The 50 percent reduction in the duty on split peas, 
nade in 1936, did not result in 2n increase cf imports of split pens, cither 
absolute or reletive to the imperts of “hele dried pens, the duty on which has 
not been chanved. “In ‘any edjust mont the rates on tho two products should be made 
more nearly consistent with each other than they now are. 


Value of United Stites imports, by principal 


Dried peas and split pens: 
sources, 1938 and 1939 


























Item : oN ; Principal sources 
8. POA Gere eee : 
Dried peas: : 5 
1938 -=------~----~~- —-: $102,193: United Kingdom, ‘49,9203: pee $1X, 5023 
: : New Zealand, "10,8473 Hungary, $10,631 
1939 ----- —------- —-3 35,743: NEW ZEALAND , $9, 1443 Canada,°$7,4613 Morocco, 
: : $6,097; Denmark, 63,124 
Split peass : : 
VBS mete ame § 9,523: Hungary, $8,860; NETHERLANDS, 3663 
she, epmanate: See etln aL ae 4,188: NETHERLANDS, “4,142; France, S46. 


source: Official Statistics of the U. &. Denartinent of Commerce. 


"19 Par. No. 769 
; BELGIUM 
CANNED PEAS 
(PEAS (EXCEPT BLACK-EYE PEAS AND CHICKPEAS) CANNED OR 
OTHERWISE PREPARED OR PRESERVED) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1236.1 and 1236.3 


United -States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











; Imports for consumption from-——- 

Year | Production | Domestic - l 
erbee te ape Canada | BELGIUM Syria | Japan 

countries ‘ 
= Quantity (1,000 pods} 
| j j 

1937 -| 704,024 4,525 320 2 80 a 
1938 -| 763,759 443670 450 156 91 ii eg pagina 
1959 wi laewntte, 223 5,302 1,159 92 88 93 a 


6 
1,051,547 | 1/ 15,932 2/ 21 Zbl ses) Mare 


ne 
Value {1,000 doliers) 
1937 - 47,380 342 Blalad 43h 
i 


1943 





1938 - ned. B45 iy 
1939 - 34,5355 368 


1943 - Nehe i/ 1,405 


nN 
ee 
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tS 
be 
oO 
ht 
t- 
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1w 
| tt Lo 


1/ Includes 14,076 thousand pounds, valued at 1,204 thousand dollars, exported 
under lend-lease,. 

2/ Includes 18 thousand pounds, valued at 2 thousand dollars, imnorted from 
Mexico. 3/ Less then $500, 

Source: - Quantity of production from National. Canners-Assoc., value of production 
from Census of Manufactures, exports end imports from official statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Ttem United States tariff Prorosed 








Ach. of 
prkee)9 
Cents ter found 


country 





Par. 769 
Peas, prepared or rcreserved in any 
anner; 


Valued at less then 10¢@ rur ib. --—- 2 2a BELGIUM 
Value od at 10¢ or more rer lb. ----- Z l= do. 
Note.— The duty on the imrorts of canned reas valued less then 1O cents rer 
pound was cavivelent to 37 rercent ad valorem in 1939 and to 22 rercent in 1943; 


on canned peas valued at 10 cents or more per pound, the Juty wns equivalont to 
13 percent ad valorem in 1939 and to 12 vereent in 1943. 


Comment 


Peas rank among the four most imrortcnt canned vegetables in the United 
States. Consumption averared 637 million pounds annually, 1936-40, an incresse 
of 38 percent over the rreceding 5-year period 1931-35, Per carits: consumr- 
tion averagcd 4.1 founds during the 1920's, declincd te 3.7 rounds in the derres- 
sioh years, 1931-35, and rose to 4.9 pounds 3 he following 5 years, 1936-40. 

A reversal:of this upward swing is rrobable, owing to increasing competition from 
the quick-frozen ren industry. 


eines (1930, ranzing 
38. In response a 
billion rounds annually. 


Production of canned reas has tended steadily ur 
from 311 million rounds in 1932 to 764 million pounds i “46 
wartime demands, froduction since 1941 has avera:cd over 1 


BA 


Imrorts of canned reas refreserit mach less than 1 percent of consumctio 
Roughly tio-thirds of the imrerted peas are a ie product, consisting of EET 
ly small foas, sold at relatively high crices by distributors of high-rriced 
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foods. The cheaper grade of imported pers is also a specialty item for vhich 


there is only limited demend, Imrorts hove declined since 1930, notvith- 
stending the accion Weroe in the “rate cot “duty “i119 36% The chief sources of the 
nearer as eeas are Belgium and France; the chearor grade.has been surclied 

if a ee ae by Syria end Jaren. In some years Canada:has. been an important 
source of imrorts3; wowover, these peas are.similer to tne dcemestic a and most 
HportE from Canada actually ao aes A ie transrers from subsidiary 
branches of United States canning companies. (S: table below. ) 


yn 


Exporve of cannes 


inc. increase 


Fa) 


reas avereped 2.4 intilion rounds during the 5-year period 
bin percent to 4.3 Billion pounds i 5 ye 
stinationsfor exports*arc the Philippines, the United 

gate the Petia Gone. ine nes numbers of REARS | asi 


193 1-35, 
1936-40. The chief 
Kingdom, Guba. Pana, 


Fa 


fas $25 


“e 


re 
dou Stee or cven eekune the crevor average. 


teal sweated) Peel 2 +s Fens ne eee & pahs.« ae 
The demand for canned reas wilh be reduced.in the .costvar reriod if the 
et en le 345 3 5 < wy. 3 4 «7 “+ a 
frozen: food industry miintaing {te expected rete oF expansion. 3 


Canned feas: United Stutes imrorts for consumption, by: kinds, 
; Be a wee 





‘Kind ; Tota. vaduex< Princiral sources 


a eee 








Velued at less than 10¢ per Th. -----: $11,298 : Syria, 27,340; , BELGIUM, 


Valucd.at 1L0¢é or mote. per lb. ------- Se 


e 
) 
ay 
Ne 
r- 
~i 
~l 
eo 
ap 
~ 
+ 
Ay 


a, $16,515; BELGIUM, 


ee 
ee 
J 
“ 
wet fo 
So 
\O~ 


pource: Official stata cs of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 769 
3] LEBANON 


CHICKPEAS OR GARBANZOS, CANNED OR OTHERWIS2 PREPARED OR PsaFSERVED 


‘Stat. import class (1939): 1239.4 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 















: Imports for consumrtion from-—- 
Domestic 


exports All 
countries 





Year Production 2 
syria incl | 


LEBANON | 








1937 ---| 2,073,000 1/ Not SoeoAe 84,3805 | 
TOSR to4 Nee abs s 29,652 29,348 
1936 234 NeGe / 69 , 564. 68 939 
19243 —= nea able £/ | = 
Value 
1937 --- 
1938 --- 


1329 === 

1943 --~ 

1/ Estimate from trade sources. 
pee . . «x a . 

2/ Small, if any at all. 9/ Ali from Mexico. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 

















Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AOG Of. 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents rer round 
Par. 769 
Chickpeas or garbanzos, prepared 
or creserved in any manner -—~-~--- 2 i LEBANON 


Note.- The cuty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 44 percent ad velorem, 


Canned chickpeas constitute the bulk of the imports under this classification; 
some (probably small quantities) roasted chickpeas have been imported from Mexico. 
Canned chickpeas have been available in many grocery stores for the rast few years. 
The crinciral center of consumption is Puerto Rico, where chickpeas are a common 
article of diet; there is also some consumction in eastern industrial centers, 
especially among people of Latin extraction. 


The domestic pack of canned chickne.s wag 2 million pounds in 1937. Infor- 
mation recarding the production since that time is not available. 


The imrorts of frepared or rreserved chickpeas during the decade 1931-40 have 
ranged from 2 low of 29,000 pounds in 1938 to 2 high of 146,000 rounds in 1940. 
Practically all of these came from Lebanon (Syria). With the shutting off of this 
source by the war, imrorts dropped sharply in 1941 and 19423 but they regained 
their prewar volume by 1943, with Mexico as the sole source. Mexico is an imrpor- 
tant producer of dry chickpeas and has been for many years the outstanding source 
of United States imports of the dry product. 


inalii Maes rf 


CHICKPEAS OR GARBANZOS, CANNED Of OTHERWISE 
PREPARED OR PRESERVE sD-~Con tinued 


Before the war, the foreign value of imported canned chickpeas was only about 
5 cents per found, and the’ 2-cents-per-pound rate was relatively high--in the 
_Wicinity of 40 fercent ad valcrem. During the war the value of imrorts advanced _ 
markedly reuching about. “30 cents a pound in 1945 and the first half of 1946. On 
such values the duty was equivalent to only about 7 rercent ad valorem. If 
‘Lebanoti resumcs~ exports tothe -United States, prices may decline substantially 
although remaining considerably, above crewer eyalee 


Par. No. 770 
83 CHILE 
GARLIC 


Stat. import class (1939): 1205.0 


Unitea States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 














Year {Production Bova ee All a ‘ 
* CHILE | a y ay 
| Tee LE Mexico Italy Uruguay. , 
Quantity (sacks U/ 
1937 187,000 noe 575170| 35,013 18,322 LyAeer ae 
1938 182,000 sea 30,689 18,200 11,257 rely ge) ee 
1939 179,000 we EY 3/ 41,399 20,789 13,419 rate 2,357. 
1943 131,000 | “Poe 63,710 220 | 56,477 ae eli — 
Value (dollars 
1937 501,000 185,686 | 127,794 43,041 43059 = 
1938 547,000 121,426 96,127 26, 360 4,068 we 
1939 563,000 ate 143,130 86,451 36, 493 8,624 6,031 
1943 | 1,363,000 fai 3/351, 74 308,991 is a 





1/ Sacks of 100 pounds each. 

2/ Estimated at about.15,000 sacks annually. 

3/ Free for Government use, 10,769 sacks valued at 
Mexico; also includes dutiable imports amounting to 7,009 sacks 
$41,234 from Argentina. 


$68,156, principally from 
valued at 


Source: Production from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture; imports from official statitics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
LIF rate 
Cents per poynd 
770 
ay ~~--~------~----—-----~-~-----~ 14 V 3/4 CHILE 


1/ Trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 

Note.- The duty of 13 cents per pound on total imports in 1939 was equivalent 
to 43 percent ad valorem; the duty of 3/4 cent was equivalent to 14 percent on 
the total dutiable imports in 1943, prices having advanced materially. 


Comment 


Annual United States production of garlic averaged about 130,000 sacks of 
100 pounds in the 1930-35 period, about 175,000 sacks in 1936-40, and about 
165,000 sacks in 1941-44. About 80 percent of the domestic commercial crop is 
produced in California, the remainder in Texas and Louisiana. The garlic pro- 
duced in Texas and Louisiana is marketed from June to August, practically none 
of it being stored. The California crop is marketed from June to the foilowing 
March or April, that marketed during the fall and winter months being from 
storage. 


Imports amounted to about 30 percent of total consumption in 1925-29 as com- 





pared with about 25 percent in 1935-39. 


of imports. 


next most important supplier. 
in the immediate prewar years. 


export. 


Until 1933 Spain was the chief source 


Since then Chile has usually been the chief source and Mexico the 


During the war imports were somewhat greater than 
Mexico was the chief source of imports during 
the war years when restrictions on shipping limited the opportunity of Chile to 
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Practically ali the imports from Spain entered Puerto Rico chiefly during the 
. period July to April. Most of the imports from Chile enter from January to July, 
and from Mexico during March to July. The bulk of Chilean and Mexican garlic 
enters the continental United States at New York. These imports are marketed 
mostly during months when stocks of stored domestic garlic are low or practically 
exhausted and when prices usually are reletively high. Then, too, the Chilean 
and Mexican products, becaiise they are from freshly harvested crops, command a 
price premium over the long-stored domestic product, 


; In the 1930's, the ferm price of domestic garlic ranged by years from *2.61 
to $4.11 per hundred pounds and the duty of 13 cents a pound was comparatively 
important. At wartime prices the present duty of 3/4 cent a pound is decidedly 
less effective in limiting imports. es 


*%. 








; Par. No. 770 
35 CHILE 
ONIONS |. CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939): 1208.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, sibel and 1943 





Domestic Imports for co onsumption eS 


exports 






Year | Production All | 


countries | Lio 





CHILE . | cuBA. | Mexico 


i 
y 





Quantity (1,000 sacks 2/) 











1937 = | | 2/50 26 | er ih 
1938 "ees 640 53 28 20 ‘Saeed 
1939 -| 18,156 | 519 49 40 7 . ne 
1943 -| 14,987 | 197 138 - - | - 132 

Value > (1, 000 doliars) 
1937-1 19,608 | ver 2/93 50 iv | 2 ion 
1938 -| 16,553 - 1,093 | 86 50 le oad 3 ney ew 
1939 Sie Oe. Wh hee Oa | 81, 71 . _ ie 
1943 -| 50,149 VOL nine Ader *. 297 

' ' \ 


Re cose sacks. 
of Includes 4 thousand sacks valued at 11 theusand dol 
and 4 picked: sacks valued at 10 thousand doliars, impo 

3/ Less than 500. 
source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department 


rted from Japan, 
anada. 


of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Kot. or 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 770 
Onions, edible: 
Product of Cuba —--—~——-----~—~ 2 2 CUBA 
Other ==. 3 24 CHILE 


Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 146 percent ad valorem. 
Comment 


Total United States output of onions averaged about 12 million 100-—pound 
sacks in the period 1925-29, 14 million in 1930-34, and 16 million in 1935-39. 
During the war production averaged over 18 million sacks annually, reaching a 
record peak of 23 million sacks in 1944. The average farm price in 1925-29 was 
$1.65 per sack as compared with /1.12 per sack in 1935-39. 


The production of onicns in the United States may be distinguished seasonally 
as "early" (April-June), "intermediate" (July—Augus ‘), and "late" (September- 
October). The early crop is produced largely in Texas and California, and well 
over half of the intermediate crop is accounted for by California and New Jersey. 
Of the late crop, which comprises about 75 percent of tctal United States output, 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States in recent years heve produced over half; 
Middle western and Northeastern States have accounted for the remainder. 


S6.- 
ONTONS—Continued 


The early and intermediate crops are consumed soon after harvesting, but much 
of the late crop goes into storage for distributicn in the winter. and spring months. 
Prices of onions are normally lowest during the harvesting of the late crop in’ 
September-Oct6ber and highest in the late winter. and early spring months. As 
between the so-called strong and mild types there is a marked price difference, 
the mild types (principally Spanish and Bermuda’ viricties) normally commanding a. 
substantial. premium... Mes? : : 


In the 1930's, United States exports of onions regularly exceeded imports. 
and usually bya wide’ margin. “-ATthough they are exported throughout.-the: year, 
the bulk of the onions are usually exported in the summer and fall when domestic 
prices were lowest. “ Cubs, Canada, ~and”’ the Philippine Islands aFS-the principal 
foreign markets. During the war exports averaged about the same us during the 


= 


late 1930's (approximately 450,000 sacks) . 


During that part of the 1920's when onions were dutiable at 20 cents per 
bushel and Tater at 1° céit per pound, imports averaged over-1 million sacks per 
year. During these years imports came chiefly from Spain and Egypt and entered 
in substantial proportions” during all seasons of the-year. - After the duty was 
increased tc 14 cents per pound (abcut 86 cents per bushel) in 1929 imports de- 
clined: markedly. Under the duty of 23 cents provided in the Act of 1930 they 
declined much further amounting in the 1930's to about 10 percent of the volume 
in the 1920's. Most of the imports during the 1930's were of the mild type com= 
ing chiefly from Italy and Chile during the winter-and -spring months, when domestic 
stocks were low and prices high. 


Par. No. 771 
o7 pe CANAD st) 


POTATOES, WHITE OR IRTSH CUBA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1204.0 and 1204.1 


: 4 : Be ea rain ines ME AS: pnd LOL 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 end 1943 













Domestic 
exports 





Year Production | 


Bermuda. :* 





ijcountries 














199 em 3716, 448 582 | 24, il 
1938etee 355,848 2,083 7164, 728 | 30 5 
1939 —- 342,420 2,687 1,564 1,557 | s 2 
1943 464,999 | 2, 364 1,128 1,124 | Iyrres| ies 


1,465 
pee 







1/ Bushel of 60 pounds each. 
Source: Production from U. S. Departinen t of shgri 


culture; exports and-imports 











from official iouiitos saben ofathertU cw. Department of Commerce. 
T ter United States tariff es 
Aucttwicrbie ay | O15 - COT 
130 rate 
Parc TTL Cents ner - 100 94 pounds 





White or Irish potatces: 
Seed potatoes certifies by a respcn- 
sible officer or agency of a foreign . 
Government in accordance with the 
official rules and regulations of . 
that Government to have been grown 4 | vg 
and approved especially for use as 
seed, in containers marked with she 
foreign Government's official certi- 
fied seed potato tage —~ core 7K 1/374 
(subject to quota) 





Other than certified seed potatoes: 
Product of Guba, entered for con- 
sumption during the neriod: 
From March 1 to Nov. 30, incl. 
in any year --~-------~~--—----—~ -——- 60 2/30 
From Dec. 1 in any. year to the 
last day of the following 
February, inclusive ---------~--- 40 » 3/30 
Other than Cuban product, when 
entered for consumption during the 
period: 
From Mar. 1 to Nov. 30, inecl., in 
any year ~----—~ maaan 75 ASST 
(subject to quota) 


vo N Nee Y ee 





CANADA 9 
CUBA 





From Dec. J. in any year to the last 
day. of the following February,. 
inclusive _ worn 75 4/6 





Nee See? NS Re Se Ne ee a Re es ey 


See footnotes on following nage. 
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POTATOES, WRITE OR IRISH-Continued 


a9 Trade agreement with Canada, “effective Jenuary 1939. Subject to tariff quota 

1,500,000 bushels.of 69 pounds, in any, year, beginning September 15. Entries 

n excess are subject tc rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds, which rate was bound 

ct imcrease. Rate pre sviously reduced, on a seasonal basis, (by the first 

Je agreement with fonade;y -effective Tannary 1936) to 25 cents per 100 pounds 

rom March 1 to November 30, inclusive, in any year, and 60 cents per 100 pounds 

rom Percember l-in anv year to “the last day of the following Februe ery, inclusive. 

The 0736. ie 98 on seed potatoes were subject to a tariff quota of 750,000 bushels 
cn in any year beginning December 1. Entries in excess were sub-— 

doe bs; Senge of 75 cents per 100 pounds. Preferential rate of 30 cents per .100 

pounds from December 1 in any yeer to the last day of the following February, .incl.u- 

sive, -aceorded: Cua in trade-agreement with Cuba effective Sentember 1934. As no 

imy seed potatces are received from Cuba this provision was removed pursu- 

ane to the supplemental-agreement witn Cuba, effective December 1939. 

2, Peductinn resulted from the change in veneral rate made in second trade agree- 
ment pith | Canads, effective January 1939. 

3/ Rate reduced in trade agreement with Guba, effec ep 
tinued in supnlemental agrsement with Cuba, effeatints December 1939. 

L/ Rate. reduced in-second trode aoveet wet with Canade, effective January 1939. 
Subject to tariff cuote of 1 million tsneis of 40 pounds each in any year beginning 
september 15..: Entries in excess are subject to rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds, 
which rate was bound against increase. fuota may be in Beene if United States 
production falls bese normal. Cuban shipments are not included in the tariff 

t 


ay 


=4 p 
ies) 
okt 


yer PP bh O 
IQ 
a 


penn 
° 


ptember 1934, and con- 


c 
a4 


Note.- The duty on total imports af. certified seed notatoes in 1939 was eauiva— 
lent to 23 percen ad valorem; in 1943, 17 percent. Ene duty on total imports 
of table stock pctatoes in 1939 was equivalent to 2? percent ad valorem; in 
1943, a7 per reonte 

Comment 


zr 


otatoes are the largest vegetable ee in both quantity and vaiue in the 
United States. The acreage planted to potatoes declincd somewhat during the 

, between the two wars but production was , sdhanteatetda aithough it did not in- 

i while the population was increasing. In recent prewar years per capita 
production averaged about 2% tushels snnua 1lly, of which 80 percent was consumed as 
inte food, 1O percent used for seed (of which one-third was certified seed), and 
the remaining 10 percent fed to livestock, utilized for sterch and other industriel 
purposes, or wasted. 


oa 
4 
© 
= | 
oO ¢< 


in the decade preceding the war, exports, consisting almost wholly of table 
stock, did not exceed 3? million tushels in 2ny year and peer chiefly certi- 
fied seed, did not exceed 1.3 million bushels, except in 1930 and 1931. Late 
potatces were exported to nearby tropical coumtries and early sith toad to Canada; 
imports czme predominnntly from Ganada. After 1931, exports in each prewar vear 
exceeded imports. hi hale 


The importation of table stock is limited mainly to regions adjacent to the 
Canadian border and the Northeastern States and pronably has had little effect on 
prices throughout the coumtry as a whole; the quantity imported varies with the 
size and marxet price of the late—potato crop in the United States. There are 
regularly snall inports of winter-grom potatoes, mainly from Cuba. Imports of 
certified seed potatoes, all from Canada, are usually equivalent to about 5 per- 

the domestic output of seed potatoes. The following table shows production 
and imports of table stock and seed potatoes for the years 1931-45. 


2 
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POTATOES, FHITE OR IQtSH-Continucd 


Potatoes: United States production and imports for consumption, 1931-45 





























_bushels 
et Production : Imports 

Year 1/ : Table Certified: _... -; 7 Teanle sGertitleds 

nie : stock. :- see , total, stock : seed |’; Total 

1931 --- mann 376,226: =, 001: 384,217: ee sins 5 es eee Nr lees 
1932 —---—-----———----—: 367,767: 69255: 374,592 + 68613... 494 : 1,180 
LBD a 334,358 28,8455: 343,203 3 1,284.: 2508 BALES 99 
1934. —$—$—$$____--—_: 20,022 SE 10 NGO's ANG ABees ° 209.8. 21d a Ae 
1935 ----—_—---—-----—---: SRL aH bea Niet BIB, eS Ss ae a eS 
CH: | peda Sac U 312°836 o8 2,219": 323,955: 279: . 786 : 1,065 
1937 ---—-——-—-—------—-—: 360,933 : 15,515 : a6, LAA Syal Seance TAF ee Ee 
OSG yaaa i ie. BENE Bhue Globo! fs caer 263°: 1,302 : 1,565 

1939 -----——-————-----—-=: 328,687 : 13,733: 242,420: ASL: 843. .2°1,32 

1940 —-——----——--—-—-—-—-- 357,043 : 18,731: ee : 189 : wae 93 
1941 a3 38,070 : 17,532 3) B55, 0022) 1h: IOP IS 
1942 2 BAD9 99TH eh 205 492 BTID, ABGaH woV2ker, WOsOsts 1,228" 
1943 2/ = ———————-: 335,928 : 29,071 : 464,999 : 3,447: 1,941: 5,388 

1944 2/ pain BRO IU Wet 32. 380K: 383,134 23,414: 2,135 2 5554 
1945 2/ “- 392,125 : 1 33,006 : 425,131 3 zis auger saim’ 











1/ The impoits shown on the same -@8 production are for the calendar vear 
following that of productions: for exa se, the imports of 1932 are compared with 
the production of 1931. . 2/ Preliminary. | | 

Sources Production from official statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; imports from official statistics of the U. S, Department of Commerce? 


The ‘eduction (subject to 2 auota of 1 serail bushels) in the rate of duty on 
table stock potatces by the trade agreement with 0 enada, effective January 1, 1939, 
had little effect on imports... Imports had aan 1.7 miilion bushels annusily 
in 1931-34 (although nearly. 5 million in 1931}, when the duty was 75 cents per _ 
100 pounds, but they averaged ahout 200,000 bushels annually in 1939-43, when 

the duty was 37.5 cents. . In no: year adaces 19d2, 63.4 imports epproach the cusote 
limit; in 1944, noWerer »varinhebhers abnormal war “denen, they emounted te 3.4 mil- 
lion bushels. . | ee 


Imports of Ge rtified reed, which declined under a tariff vate of 75 cents per 
100 pounds daring 1931-35, have visen steadily since then. After each of the two 
reductions in duty (effective January 1936 end S aaitindty 1930p respectively), im 
ports increased materially, although in no quota year befsre 1945 did they ex- 
ceed the ‘tariff quctsas (750, 000 bushels under the 1936 tradc agreemen 
million bushels under the 1939 agreement) ¥ foi “Tee 

During the wer a very considerable. increase occurred. ‘in “the ead Sheard for 
potatoes. The fact that certain major foods were rationed, while potatees were 
not, brought about a moderate increase in civilian demand.. in addition, the 
Government bought darge quautities of dehydrated pctatoes,. for the United States 
armed forces overseas and for export under lend-lease to the United Kinedom and 
Russia. As a means of effecting increased production, the Government during the 
war took various measures for ‘supporting the price of 3 potatoes. Farm prices 
averaged 58 cents per bushel sinbaen ies 1936639, as compared with tl. 34 per bushel, 
1942-45. ata, 


Potatoes are one of the group of "Steagalit commodities for which the ‘ 
Government has committed itself to. support the price at not less than 90 percent 
of parity during the 2-year. period beginning with thé first day of January imme-_ 
diately following the date upon which the President or Congress declares. tha v 
hostilities have terminated. As shown in the tabulation below, the price of 
potatoes averaged only 80° percent of ee during 1935-39. By December 13; 

1945, however, the’ price of potatoes had increased to 107 percent of parity, or 17 
percent above the point at which the Govermment is obligated to support the price. 
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POTATOES, WHITE OR TRISH-Continucd 


Potatoes: Average prices received by farmers, parity prices, 
and percent of parity in specified pcricds 























perien: : Average price ; Parity price ; Percent of parity 
ew : _ per _ bushel : 2er bushel .3 —. 
1935-39 - : #0.'70 : 0.37 Soe ate BO 
December 15, 1945 -—----: LG? : L228 ; 107 


In considering: the nenners prospects regarding consumpticn, . products: , 
imports of potatoes, distinction must be dravm between the immediate nestwar 
years and the period later on. 3 


Rhy 


oods, oarticuba ely cereals an 

‘tes would probably be considerably 
uring the war, and nerheps even 
smaller then before the war. If national income is high, there is 2 tendency to 
eat fewer potatces and more of the more expensive Poods if they are available 
However, the American people are being ier tc conserve cereals, especially 
wheat. and fats in order to aid in supplying the grave deficiencies in many 
Eurcpean and Asiatic countries. ‘Under these circumsts neces, domestic consumption 
of poustons in the next few yenrs may be ae aoe than befcre the wer, and, includ- 
ing use for dehydration, may even approach the wa silting Some dehydrated 
natatoes may be shipped ‘to food rN eomtri s, olthough it seems unlikely 
that the ‘total quantities cf potatoes % iehydrated wil approach the quantities so 
treated ial ci the war. 


Were’ it not for world shortages of other 
fats, the demand for ootate ts in- the United Ste 
smaller in the immediate. postwar period than di 


Au 


Thea stgaatiaetied of Cogtatoes during the immediate postwar period will 

affected both by thé magnitude of the domestic demand and by the manner in rary 
the provisions of the St teagall smendment regarding the maintenance of potato prices 
are carried out. If the demand is strong, the prices of potatces may reach th 
prescribed levels without actual governmental support. Otherwise the Government 
' will have'to ‘take action:'te hold up prices. If operations should be employed by 
the Department -of Agriculture which support not merely returns to the farmer but 
‘ central market prices, and if there is no a ecompanying restriction on production 
the screage planted’ would presumably be lerger than otherwise, and s heavy surplus 
might have tu be taken off the market by the Government in one wsy or ancther. 
However, if the price-supnort policy should be accompanied by some neasure, ney 
_Girect or indirect, for holding down the acreage planted, the quantity, if any,° 


“which the hovered: would have to take off the market would be’ ecrresvondingly 


smaller, uiless imports should be atmormally latge. Whatever steps might be taken 
in this comtry:to dis courage unduly targe plantings would, of course, have no 
effect ‘in ih silat plantings in Canidae 


The import trade during the : immediate: postwar years will denend beth on con— 
‘sumption in the United States and -cn- the procedure employed in carrving out the 

‘ provisions of the fteegall amendment. ‘If prices ‘in this ¢ country are high, either 
because cf strong demand or beceuse of the support of central merket-prices by the 
Department of Agriculture, the imports might be far larger than before the war, 

- even: under the’ existing duty and quota provisions. Although imports in excess 

of the rather small preseribed' quotas would vay the full rate of cuty fixed by the 
“act of 1930, there might: be iil imports in excess of the quotas. if, on 
' the other hand, central market prices are only moderate (on the assumption that 
medsures-are taken to assure the de rt return to the farmers while avoi iding high 
‘prices in central markets), imports under existing vrovisions may be only moder~ 
ately, if any, larger than befare the war, when they normally constituted less 
‘than one-half of 1 percent of: the consumption and consisted chiefly of seed votstoes. 


jh 
POTATORS, WHITE OR TPISH-Con tinued 


J pe ‘anes tern postwar rerind (that is, say, during the first half of 
2) the potato growers--cn the assumption that world shortages of 
chat time been lergely svercome-—-may face, perhaps in exaggerated 
AY the same vroblem of periogic ove oroduction and price slumps 
ore the war. The downward trend in ner cavita consumption of 
peteisee a in ee United Stites would vresumably be resumes, and might, indeed, be 
more pronounced if the level of national income is higher than hefcre the war. 
If xt that time no government vcrice-support nolicy is in effect with resvect to 
notatces, their prices may become relatively low, although presunably in the 
course of time reduction in the screage ploented would tend to correct this situa- 


form, ence ieee 
J 


Lions 


Car 


riy potatoes vere received 
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In prewar years iid small shipments o 


5 


i 


t 
principally from Guba, with occasionel shipments in some years from Rermuda, 
iWexico, and the Dominican R fepubiic. These countries raise early petatces only 
which reach the United states mairket (principally New York City) about the sume 
bime as potatoes from the Southern Stutes. Tre. talc of the Cuban shipments are 
ee during the months December-Feoruary, the period of. seasonal tariff rate 
preference: In recent years imports from these sources nave declined as the 


cf 
production of new and early potatoes has expanded in tie southern States. In 
ence of 2 short domestic crop of carly potatoes there is littie Likelihood 


7 


from Gube will execed the prewar average. 
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POTATOES, DRIED, DEHYDRATED, DESICCATED, OR PREPARED 


Stat. import class (1939): 1249.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from-—- 





Produc- Domestic 


ie tion bf, exports 







Quantity (pounds) 





1937 ~---| 45,527,204 | | 25540 | 1,600 940 | 
1938 ---- nea. see id 

1939 ----| 58,242,879 sain canal 320 320 - | 
1943 ----| 199,165,000 |. le B/ 220,520 a | ‘ | 





Value (dollars) 












1/ Production in 1937 and 1939 ae poteto chips only foutput of dehydrated 
potatoes was then small); statistics for 1943 consist of an estimated 75 millio 
pounds of potato chips and 124 million pounds of dehydrated potatces. 

2/ Includes 220,460 pounds valucd at #42,489,. imported from Argentina. 


1937 ----| 11,337,375 man 1.30 85 45 | 
1938 ---- nea. CE ~ - 
1939 ----| 14,819,977 Mee: 15 | ie 
be en ned. able beh es | ssh it - | 





source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
U. S. Department of Commerce; imports from official statistics of the UD. S. 
Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariif Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Gents per pound 
Pears, 77k 
Potatoes, dried, dehydrated, or 
desiccated ----~---~-~--+-~-~~~-~~~~ 2} 23 CHINA 
Note.- The duty on the insignificant imports in 1939 was equivalent to 59 per- 


cent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Dried, dehydrated, or desiccated potatoes are used for food in the form of 


chips, flekes, riced, aiabdy and Julienne potatoes. The pr odue*ion of the latter 
three (commonly call ed dehydrated potatoes) averaged 120 million pounds annually 
during the war to meet army end lend-lease r oe of a space-saving food. 


Although strenucus efforts are being made by the potato dehydration industry to 
gain civilian acceptance for dehydrated EAtateen che outlook seems scarcely 
promising. 


The production of poteto chips has been increasing s stcadily. As they cre 
best when fresh, their manufacture occurs close to centers of Se gee (thus 
limiting foreign trade possibilities) in contrast to dehydrated potatoes whose 
manufacture is concentrated in the potato-growing areas. 
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" POTATOES, DETED, DEHYDRATED, DESICCATED, OR PREPARED~Continue 


Exports before and during the war we 
domestic production was shipped overseas. 
stantial quantity under lend-lease. Pos 
owing to the probability of ainple supplie 
markets 
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Imports under this classification have been insignificant. 


resh potatoes in Furopean 


ss ParstNGs (7 tL 
Wh NETHERLANDS 


POTATO FLOUR 


Stut.. import class (1939): 1249.4 


United Stctes production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


l 
| ; ‘ Imports for consumection from-—- 
Year Production Domestic A a 
exports ALL |  NEISER- France Japan 
countries | LANDS | 
Quantity (pounds) 
HLS ee Not fav, ee | 19, 347 | 13,118 | 600 4,631 
ieee agate Le Byles || a 300 6,733 
1939 3 able eed me) 20 9000 | 786 
1943 ---] (see text) (insigif4 — =) | ; | af 
icont) 
Value (dollars 
8 ag: a Not | 602 | a8 76 134 
gee, avail— aveail— 269 | = 33 | 181 
Be | gf 4 63 90 33 
12 tae oe able able = | = = 
i ‘ ‘ 





Source: Utficial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
hc oft 1945 country 
4930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. -/7L 
Potato flour --~----------------------- 24 24 NETHERLANDS 


Note. -— The duty of 23 cents per found was equivelient to 52 percent ad valorem 
on total imports in 1939. 


Comment 


Potato flour is obtained by grinding rotatoes te a gulp and removing the fibre 
by washings. The dried product consists chiefly of starch, but aiso contains 
some proteins. Large quantities are consumed in Europe in the form of bread and 
in the creparation of sours. It is also employed to some extent in this country 
by sausage makers, bakers, and confectioners. There is also a limited retail 
sale of the rroduct among persons of foreign birth or foreign rarente Pe. 


No statistics are available regarding alll States froduction.of rotato 
four. However, it is known thet several firms are engaged in this industry, 
having factories rrincipally in Idaho and a aa Production, probably aver- 
aging less then 1 million rounds annually, is believed to be erratic, occurring 
chiefly ih years when potatoes are extremely low in price. 


Prewar imports of pot.to flour fluctuated widely from year to year but de- 
clined rather steadily after 1934, and have since béen insignificant. The 


imported potato flour is comparable to that produced in the United States. 


Exports of poteto flour are insignificant. 
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22 Par. No. 772 
TOMATORS, NATURAL STATE CURA 


Stat. import class (1939): 1207.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, .1 1936-37 ys 1942 21,3 


= 
ey 

















Imports for consumption. from-~ 


"of Domestic . “i 
Year 2/ Production£/| nor 4 yale site Se | 
we countries VUDE. Mexico 








aenisy. {1 000 pounds) 















1936-37 -|° 220,904 | 535345 ° | 
1937-38 -| 381,22 55113 64, 62 Ad, LES. 19,641 | 
1938-39 - 411,757 if s035 52,629 B75089, sade nad, 445 

1942-43 -| 300,616 8,694, 167,626 — 5 1,5 | 









1936-37 


51 y | 3 39. | 
1937-38 - PLGA 36becy 586 | 
1938-39 - 302 rs? Gawis| Are 
Nhu | oe te, | DE rai 5363 | 





i/ December through May of following year. | 

2/ Winter, early spri ng anc late fall. crops of Floride; ea irly spring and’ late 
fall crops:of Texas; early spring crop of California marketed during import 
season. See text.as to total production in all seasons, end as to hothouse 
tomatoes. ii 

source; .. Production from U. S. Department of Agria uLture; exports and RNG i: 
from official statistics of the U. S: Department of Comnér'e. 


Iten. | | Unit ted § tates tariff |. Proposed 
; | .' Negotiating 
Act of 1945 | country 
1930 rate 
‘Cents per pound 
Par. »772 sale A 
Tomatoes. in their natural states ' 
Product of Cuba wenn nnn L.8 CUBA 
DTROTACNAT AON DAN seepeebtrteaennrnat. Ghat Ne 


i/ The rates showm for vr 1945 are the bost-emergency general rate as specified in 
the trade agreement with Mexico, effective January 30, 1943, and the resultant 


preferential rate on Guban--tomatces. ' Pursuant to one trade agreement with 
Mexico, temporary emergency petaseet,, 5¢ per lb. general, and 1.2¢ per lb. 
preferential--have been in effect but will be Sandi kinusd after termination of 


the unlimited national. emergency and the abnormal situation in r: sspect of tomatces. 
Before January 30, 1943, Cuban tometoes umder the 1934 trade pezeonen with 
Cuba, entered during the period from December 1 to the end of the followin 
February were dutiable at 1.8¢ per pound arid those entered from March 1 rea Bie 
November at 2.4¢ per pound. The general rate wis uniformly 3¢ per pound. ° . 
Note.- Reported import values are not actual values in the foreign countrie : 
from which the tomatoes are receive od, as there is no "market" in such coun tries 
for out-of-—season. tomatoes, which are grom for export only ‘and shipped to the 
United States on consignment. The values assigmed are either arbitrary or 
estimated, hence of little use for purpcses of comparison. Ad valorem equivalents 
of the eh of duty are accordingly omitted id 


Comment — 


This digest. deals primarily with fresh ficld-growm tomatoes marketed during 
the months December-May, which may for convenience be called winter tomatoes. 
United States production of such tomatoes represents about..20 percent.-of: the tota 
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TOMATOES, NATURAL STATE-Continued 


annual production of tomatoes morketed fresh; Florida, Texas, and the Imperica 


alley of California are the chief producing areas. 


In addition to the field-zrow winter tomatoes, there is 2 considerable 

industry; principally in the midwestern States, engaged in the hothouse production 
tomatoes. Adeguanie i tents teed production of hothouse tomntoes are not 

nvailable. -A- field study made by the Tariff Commission in 1945 indicates th3t 
the production of hothouse tomatoes hns ranved between 50-55 million pounds 2/ 
annually in the last decade. Of this quantity about 20-25 million pounds is 
probably marketed during the winter season. The chief producing arees ccnter 
around Cleveland, Toledo, Ashtabula, Chicago, Terre Haute, Indisnapolis, ond 
Boston. Hothouse tomatoes provide an important part of the supply for the 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Pittsburgh markets during the wien moriths. 
The sexson is adjusted by the growers, so far as possible, to uvoid peak shipments 
during the months of Décember-February when imports aro heavy. is 2 rule, -hot- 


house tomatoes are a guality product, sand commenc a eae on the m.rket. The 
domestic hothouse producers contend thet imports from Cuba virtually close the 


New York market to thom during the winter months when lucra dso prices could 
usually be obtained, and that shipments fron Mexico into the midwest aeprcss 
prices throughout the import. se2gon. 


The trend cf consumption of ficld-srowm winter tomatocs (domestic 2nd im- 
ported combined) has been yvencraliy upwards, though with wide variations from year 
1G Fe es ie eee 6-10 consumption averaged 377 million pounds annually, ranging 
from 314 millicn in 1937 to 457 million in 1939. Although the demand is in- 
fluenced by the general level of consumer income and by the prices of these 
tomatees, changes in supply, resulting largely from sharp variations in the ‘size 
of the crops harvested, are primarily responsible for annual fluctuations in con- 
sumption. 


Domestic production (quantity marketed) of pag ioalk aarti winter tomatces 
averaged 305 million pounds annuslly in 1936-40 and ranged from 221 million pounds 
in 1937 to 412 million pounds in 1939... The effects on adeanpelon of veriations 
in the hervest are only partia ay: mitigated by the practice of marketing only 
the better grades in years of large crops and/or low prices, while marketing 
both the better and inferior grades in years of short crops and/or high prices. 

For example, in 1939, when domestic production was unusually large, only the better 
grades were marketed, imports were comparatively small, and total consumption was 
unusually large, amomting to 457 million pounds. Tn the following year, when 
domestic production was a third smaller than in 1939, and both good and inferior 
grades were marketed, total domestic consumption, notwithstanding a larger national 
income, fell to 348 eaten pounds, although imports were almost double those of 
4939 5 


During the 5-year period 1936-40, imports averaged 76 million pounds amiuaily, 

a decline of 7 million pounds compared with the preceding 5-year period, and sup- 
plied on the average 25 percent of consumption of Ficld-grown tomatoes in the 
months December-May.- However, the retio of imports to consumption varics widely 
from year to year because of periodic short and large crops in this country. In 
1939 imports supplied only 10.8 percent of domestic consumption. Mexico was 

the largest source of imports from 1929 through 1933, in 1937, ond from 1941 

hrough 1945 when the shipping shortare practicclly eliminated Cuba from the 
United States market. In 1934-36 ~nd in 1938-40 Cuba was the largest source, a 
circumstance probably partly (possibly whelly) due to the wide duty-preference 
(1.2 cents a pound during 3 months of the yea) enjoyed by Cuba in those years. 


If full employment and high national income are maintained, it appears 
se hea that consumption of winter-grom tomatoes in the postwar period wiil be 
somewhere between 500-600 million pounds, appreciably above the prewar average 
(1936-40) of 377 million pounds. Although prices may be lower than those which 
prevailed in 1943, they may average considerably above those obtained in 1939. 














if The Nationel Association of Hot House Growers contends that 150 miliion 
pounds of tomatces are grown under glass of which about 86 million pounds are 
marketed in December through April. 
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TOMATOES, NATURAL STATE-Continued 


Both United States production (including that of hothouse tomatoes) and imports 
may be expected to share in the ereater demanc. The extraordinarily lar:e var- 
time imports from Mexico may be expected to decline somewhat as Cube onters the 
eastern United States markets once more. However, Cuba way not dominzte in 
United States imports during the Deccmber-February period as in prevwer years, be- 
cause, evenafter the emergency rates are terminated, her preference during that 
period will be less than 1/2 cent per pound in contrest to the preference of 1.2 
cents per pound in effect before 1943. 
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Stat. imrort class (1939) 


United production, exports; and impoz 


Imports 






ee Domestic 
bc exports ALL 








for consumption fr rom—— 


Par, No. ‘773 
CANADA 


Foe at 
US y 


1937+39 and 1943 























Quantity (1,000 rounds) 
19a]. Bein Not Not | ie | 2Gye | 102) 
1933 ----- . - iors Lid a3 114,969 | 3 
bod Lil- avail-~ ¥ ag 
RG ato ow aan 107,689 | 107,689 | a 
ca cE a | z cy TY 
Oe kee ble 2/ | able / 13/ 197 306 | 195,201 | | 
i. Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 ---- 64.3 
ate ee $25 = 
BIO Sete avail- avail.- 539 239 A 
aS a. 30 a 39 ake 






able 

















V/ Estimated at 300 to 400 million rounds annually. 
2/ Small courared to imports 
| 3/ Includes 2,104 thousand ae value? at 765 thousand dollars imported from 
Mexico. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted, 
Ltem 
United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
Act..0F 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents ver 100 rounds 
Pars 742 
Turnifs and rutabages ---------------- a5 a/124 CANADA 
1/ Rate reduced in trace agreement with Canada, effective January 1936; reduced 
ra ate continued in second trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.- The equivalent ad valorem of the duty of 124 cents per 100 rounds on total 
imrorts in 1939 wes 16 cercent; in 1943, when rfrices were much higher, it was & 
percent. 
Comment 
Turnips and rutabagas are relatively low-priced vegetables grown for both 
human food and Livestock feed. Adequs.te StAtIStics on domestic rroduction are not 


available, but it is estimated thnt the rrewar out 
3 


wvaried between 300 and 400 


million pounds annually. {t is estimeted thet meee half of the domestic produc- 
tion is utilized ag livestock feed and the rest consumed ss human cw Most of 
the commerciel crop is froduced ih Minnesota, Washington, Wisconsin, Virginia, and 
locally arounc the lerge consuming centers. 

Imrorts consist almost entirely of rutabages, rractically all of which are 
supplied by Canada and enter principally in the large northeastern markets. Im- 
corted rutabagas, all of which are used for humen food, are gencrally of uniform 
high quality ond command 4 rremium in rrice. During the period 1931 to 1935 inm- 


ae 8 renged. 
tuced 50 rercent (25 to 1 


as 

ui 
RD 
& 


cents per 100 pounds) und 


vetveen 89 and 99 million rounds annually. 


shee the duty was re- 


er the trade agreement with 


28 
TURNIPS AND RUTABAGAS——Continued 


Cenuda, Janusry 1, 1936, imports rose and renged betvreen 108 and 140 million 
rounds. Under the impetus afforded in 1943 by a sharrly increesed price tin the 


United States, double.that.of.1939, and inadequate domestic supplies of potatoes... 


in the sering of 1943, imrorts. rose to 197 million counds. 


9 9 
Par. No. 774 
CKRA CUBA 
Stat. import class (1939): 121.00 


United States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 








1937-39 and 1943 tn rs 
: : Domestic : / 
x . Hit 
Year Product: Tiaports L/ 
% ; duction : exports : eit 
: uantity (pounds) eR 
1937 -+----~ ---------~--- : ' 3 5 1, 79C 
193° Not Not peas 
me YS? CONES eae vate Saree Sh ae ee ° avail : availe : A 0eL 9 8: 25 
EX) ae See eee WL Deo AC en 2 e Site WO Rs 7 ° 
nda *F ® able a/ : abie- 3f é L 76 er 
1943 --+------------+--- : 3 153,059 


Value (dollars) 


1937 ~+----~------- ~--~- Ne fe : Not : 76,769 
De) ee ee : Yeas : Reisen : 72 109 
1939 ---~-----~---------- : 409 , 000 : Cth : 75 51h 
1943 --------~--~----~--- Nea. : : 11,832 





all, or practically all, from Cuba.’ 


-”~ 


2/ Production estimated to be four to six times as large as imports, 
3/ Negligible. 
Sources Official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 











Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
; Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Raves, Lie Percent ad valorem 


Okra 
Product of Cuba: 
Entered for consumption from 


December 1 to following May 31, 
inclusive ---~----~----------- 40 V/ 20 CUBA 
Entered for consumption from ‘ 
June 1 to November 20, in- ‘ 
Clusive -----~~-~—---~+—-~~--~--- 40 40 do. 
Other than Cuban product ---~--- 50 50 
1/ Trade ‘agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 


Comment 


Okra, also known as gumbo, is a tropical cr semitropical vegetable requiring 
continuous warm wenther for satisfactory growth. The edible portion consists of 
the fruit or seed pod which is picked while young and tender. Okra is used 
chiefly in soups. It is canned commercially on a small scale, but is chiefly 


marketed in the fresh or natural state 


The total acreage of okra in the United States rose from 2,000 in 1929 to 
4,000 in 1939 with a farm value in the latter year of $400,000. The vegetable is 
well adapted to growing in the southern States; 64 percent is produced in Florida, 
Georgia, and Texas. The domestic production is confined to the period from June 
to November, inclusive, and because of tne abundant domestic supplies on the market 
curing this period, there are practically no receipts of imported okra in the 
New York market except in the period December-May, inclusive. 


Imports of okra are almost entirely from Cuba with occasional small shipments 
from Mexico. New York and New Orleans have been the chief centers of consumption 
of both the domestic and imported okra. The commercial demand for okra is largely 
limited by the consuming capacity of New York and New Orleans. Distribution 


culiies and costs attending reshipment to interior points are undoubtedly the 
miting ¥actors to increas 
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a Par. No. 774 
CABBAGE (FRESH) NETHERLANDS 
: : : CUBA 
Stat. import class (1939): 121.04 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from-- 








Pro- Domestic. 
duction 4 exports <’. 






Year h 11 


countries 

















56,765 















1937 -~-- 11,982, 600,000] 23,237, 680 128, 206 2,397. |. 68,894: 
1938 --—— |2,454, 200,000} 21, 281, 228 | 191,016 86.866 vu lic - 127,558 
1939 ---- 11,886, 600,000/ 18, 281,243 100,908 | 90,764 | 10,000. e 
igo 230775200000) 16,672,513 BA 781,231. | 708 | 526,313. | i 







1937 ---- 14,546,000 382,475 | ee 1 30. 70) 1371 
1938 ---- |. 10,850,000 272,849 ae v 22 16d. 


1939 = 
Tig yn’ 


(14,619,000! 273,743 i 
49,280,000} 771,577 | 2 





1/ For marketing fresh. 


2/ Imports into Canada from United States. Values have been converted to 
United States currency at the following a ee fe exchange for the Canadian dollars 


1938 = $0.99419; 1939 = .96018; 1943 = .90909. 





3/ Free for Government use, 1,257,324 poun Bee valued at “16,938, principally 
from Mexico. | , | 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Deoartment of Agriculture; 
exports from import statistics of Trade of Canada; imports from official statistics 
of U. S. Department of Commerce. 
I tem United States tariff Enoneses 
nee eting 
Act of 1945 country 
1350 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 774 
Cabbage: ay 
ener, rate ~-----—-------~--~ 2 er eae D NETHERLAND 
Cuba 2-------------------- - PG r2 CUBA 


ay Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
2/ General rate less 20 percent preferentiol reduction. 
Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 59 percent ad 


valorem; for Cuba, 55 percent ad valorem. In 1938 the duty on imports from 
the Netherlands was equivalent to 69 percent ad valorem; for Cuba, 55 percent. 


Corment 


In the United States fresh cabbage is marketed throughout the year. In 
terms of a calendar year (the basis used for the statistics given in the table 
above), the cycle begins with early-—crop cabbage from southwestern and southern 
States, chiefly Texas, Florida, California, Mississippi, and the Carclinas Dur- 
ing the first months of the year also, the supply of early cabbare has been sup- 
plemented by imports from Cuba. The early season, extending into a age is fol- 
lowed by an intermediate season, with market supplies coming from Now Jerscy, 

Long Island, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroline, Tennessec, and Pi ane Marke t- 
ings of late-crop cabhage are supplied by a large number of States, the more 
important among them being New York and Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Michigan, ond 
Colcrado. In the aggregate, the production of fresh cabbage for morketing as 

such has averaged about 2 billion pounds annuslly in the past decade, over helf 
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CABBAGE (FRESH) -Continucd 


consisting of lato cabbage and about one-fifth of carly-crop supply. Approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the total annual output has been exported to Canada. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1922 the duty on cabbage was 25 percent, equivalent 
to 0.3 to 0.5 cent per pound and imports, especially in years of high prices, 
amountcd to as much as 32 million pounds (1930). Imports declined after the 
increase in duty in the act of 1930. 


.-. In the last decade imports of fresh cabbage have been insignificent and 
irregular, amounting only to 100-200 thousand pounds annually, except in 1943 
when about 500,000 pounds subject to duty came in from Canada in response to 
high prices in the United States market, and duty-free entries for Government 
use werc 1.3 million pounds. Imports from the Netherlands, on whose behalf the 
duty reduction was made in 1936, were 69,000 pounds in 1937 and 128,000 pounds 
in 1938. In 1940 and 1941 there were no full—duty imports; and in 1942 they 
amounted to 58,000 pouncs, principally from Canacs. 


Canada has long been an import.ii:o market for fresh cabbage from the United 
States, taking beforo the war about 20 ‘million pounds annually. The basic 
Canadian rate of duty on cebbages (end various other fresh vegetables) was suc- 
cessively reduced by the twe United States--Canada trade agreements from 30 
percent to 10 percent ad valorem. More important, the arbitrary valuations 
and corresponding so-celled dumping duties on cabboge, applicable during the 
competitive season, were successively reduced. As & result of the two agrec-— 
ments, the actual charge on cabbage foll from about 2.9 cents per pound in 1935 

o aboutel.O.cent anel939. Even the present charge, however, is equivalent to 
about 90 percent of the average invoice value of cabbage imported into Canada. 
from the United States. | | 


163 
Pars HG;.. Ti 
"GGPLANT CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939): 121.06 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1 3 (399 Bit Rhee 


‘ 5 : att 
2 : 2 Ye ‘ 
: be. i ‘ ae : Se ae rete Vee faerie a 
‘ 
5 
a 


Pro- Domestic —— ; . ; 
a duction 1/ wf ig | aa i= CUBA. ie ve 








countries 








tee ae a able 2/ 


sce 
| | 74 
1938 ---- | 252. eg 1L6t | LL6 
| | 


avail- | iN 





1/ Fall and winter crop of Florida and Texas. — 

2/ Negligible. - ik sew" eke - 

Source: Production F rom statisti ics of U. S. Department of Agriculture; im- |. 
ports from official statistics of the U. S. De partment: of Commerce. | ‘ta 





























Item United States tariff Provesed 
nesotiating 
heat of 1 ae He country 
1930 ' rate 
Cents er pound 
Parn We 
Eggplant: 
Product of Cuba—~ 

From Dec. 1] in any year to 
the following March 31, in- 
clusive —~——-———~——-——+---——— 2.4 l/ 9.6 

From April 1 to Nov. 30, in- ay 
clusive, in any year —------ 2.4 £/ 1.2 

Other than Cuban-- 

From Dec. 1 in any year to the CUBA 
Pal nites 31, ineclu- 3/ 
sive -~-------—~-~----------- 3 cae 

From April 1 to Nov. 30, in- 
clusive, in any year -~------ 3 too 

if Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934; rate previously reduced 


f 
to 1.2 cents per pound ee Presidentini proclamation under section 336, effective 
January 1932. 

eh Presidential proclamation under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1936, effec- 
tive January 1932. 

3/ Trade agreement with Mexico, effective Janucry 1943; rate previously reduced 
to 1.5 cents per pound by Presidential proclamation under section 336, effective 


t 
3 
idential proclamation uncer section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
effecti esha bbe 3 reduced rate bound against increase pursuant to trade 
agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 

Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 36 percent; on im- 
ports from Cuba (December 1938 - March 1939 ), 30 percent. 
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EGGPLANT—Con tinued 


PROGR NY the Gen AC MRE fied St wectteera:. 


alike: most other vegetables, eggplant is perishable; but, unlike many others, 

it does not lend itself to lengthy storage or any kind of processing on 2 com- 
mercial scale. It is available during winter months mesic if produced in © warm 
climate.” The pierce sicoaiase for’ eggplant during the winter hes led to com 
mercial production in the nearby foreign areas of Cuba and Mexico, as well as in 
“Ficrida and Taias: . —“Thé consumer demand for eggplant. during ee ener has 
been rising, Judeine from the increase in winter marketings of the domestic and 
imported product from 29 to 38 percent of the annual total (a iverage of 1931-35 
compared with 1936-40)- 


“A little over a third of the domestic. crop is marketed during the winter 
season, December-April. Production during these months is chiefly in Florida, 
“and “toa lesser extent-in Texas. » Eggplant of F Plosida de marketed for the most 
part along tue eastern seaboard; that of ? exes, in the Midwest Production in 
beth States varies widely herenss of the weather, and is reduced sharply by 

frost in some «yeers. For example, it was 9 nites n pounds in 1940 compared to 14 
million pounds in 1938. However, there has been ar upward trend in domestic pro- 
duction for: pie winter season; - production rose from 54 million pounds annually 
1931-35 to 7% million powds annually 1936-40. 


Although the imports of eggplant are also subject to considerable e variation 
from year to year, they have likewise shom an pward trend, rising from an aver— 
age of 3.9 million pounds annually in 1931-35 to 6.6 million pounds in 1936-40, 
about 69 vercent. The bulk of the imports arrive from Guba during the winter 
season, which is also the period of seasonal reduction in duty, and compete with 
Shipments from Florida in the: eastern metronolitan areas. The imports tend to 
be targer following damage to the Florida erop caused by cold weather. 


Shipments from Mexico to ‘the United States are largely concentrated in the 
months of January through April. They enter into consumption in western United 
States at a time when supplies for the West (from Cali fornia) are at a minimum. 


Par. No. 77% 
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CUCUMBERS 


Stat. import class (1939): 121.07 


Unite ec States production, exports, aie 
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pe é ; 
| Production. U/| Domestic 
~~ Year... / (Winter crop)! exports ef 
ae | countries: 


| 
AL CURR "1 Hexic | 
. . ¥ J gs iy 















Quantity (1,000. pounds) 


tie) ents 1, 800 1,255 | usr Me wh: BeGbaies bi oo SUG. cal 
1933: —+—~ 9,048 BPae Os enh cine DEI tery 2gQOO" Chrnn.w2 
1939 =|" 12,493 208% | 2,27} 22M | 6, 
1943 ---= Og0Teat- iKe ACR 4a BLOner 200; | Bie oe 





Value (1,000 dollars) 


1937 ~~ Toy eget ener: tpg: i bs Be: sal 2 | 
; 1938 ---- 265 «| 95 “i tS | 17 Ait, 1 

sie omer L473. zon Seve | Le eal Se eam, thle 4 

L943 emf GAB mah : Ban & yx Bnd 








ory Sve ite fall crop of Florida, plus 40@ thousand pounds, valued at 22 thousand 

dollars in 1938 snd 2,717 thousend pounce valued at 173 thousand dollars in 1939, 
shipped from Puerto Rico to Continental United States. There were no such ship~ 
ments in 1937 or 1943. Excludes 3-4 Maoh pt of hotho couse cucumbers marketed 
during the import season. . : 


2/ Cenadian imports from the United wished Values have. been converted to United 
states dollars at the following rates: 1938---:0.95 PALI 3: 1939--30.960018, and 1943-- 
90690909. Practically no expur “ts go to other countries. 3/ ‘Less than $500. 


sources Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; :. exports from ea ck Candis mM import statistics; imports from official 
statistic S.0f Ue ef Department, of Commerc aoe 











Item United States tariff “Proposed 
mM, > tated : | ace negatiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1530 ‘Tale |: Se 
~ Cents per pound 
Pers 77 | siake 
cucumbers Lae oe - ey ee: 6 
Product of Cuba, when entered 
during period — . 
December 1 to lest dey of -- fgets em 
following Februery +----~---~---- sng il sige CUBA 
‘Merch 1-November 30, inclusive - 2.4 ° “" 2.4 Me (9M 


Other thr Subsn product, ‘when 
entered during period —- 
December 1 to lest day of 2 / 
following Februery ------------ 3 s/ 2k 


~e 


Merch 1-November 30, inclusive - 3 
1/ rede agreement with Cubs, effective September 1934. 
2/ Trede egreement with iexico, effective January 1943 
2/ e 


rete bound pursuant to trecde egreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 
—- The cuty on totel imports in 1939 was equivalent to 64 percent ad valorem 
and in “3943 to 47 percent; on imports from Cuba, during the inonths when the 
seasonal duty reduction applied, the duty was equivalent to 20 percent ad velorem 
in 1939 end 61 percent ed valorem in 1943. 


1 
oO 
¢ ct 
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CUCUMBERS—Continued 


Comment 


* 


a* 


he .totel United. States. production of field— sero cucumbere for marketing 
Pi Sel averaged 28 million pounds ennually, curing 19° 36-40. . In cddition, a 
~~ substantial quantity of hothouse cucumbers is grown for pale principally during 
owen those. period s..of. the- year -when-the- ‘supply of. fie eld-grown cucumbers is relatively 
small. . The United States exports of fresh cucumbers represent ¢ smell part of 
the total output but. gene erclly opproximate the quantity.imported end .substentially 
~SXCSEA” the “Value of imports. Virtuelly sll exports, élmost entirely field-grown 
cucumbers, go to Cens er hitA. the tio. agree ements with that .country the basic duty 
“on the cucumbers imported from the Unite: Stetes was reduced from 30 percent ed. 
elorem in 1935 to 15 percent in 1936 end 10 percent in 1939, Under these agree- 
ments special Beauonal "dumping duties" imposed during the months of Canrdien pro- 
duction were reduced, with the result that the to tel’ charge on imports during the 
competitive season fell from 4.9 cents «© pound in_1935 to 3.6 cents in 1936 and 
mer Conus in 1999, pice | 


omen -Ting’ the United fates import sesson, December-April, the tetel-domestic: 
production of cucumbers hee veried substenticlly from year to year;it averaged about 
14 million pounds annually during poate Late fall crop in Florida usually sup- 
plies the greater ay We of the total, but this crop is subject to harp fluctua- 
tions and to occasione fe ree: Shipments of field-grown. cucumbers from Puerto 
“RiGo to ‘continental U eae Stotes also fluctuate sherply from yeer to yeer; they 
Amounted to .400,000 BURA in, 1938, end to 3,700,000 pounds in 1939 (none in 1937 
‘or 1943) . The gquantit supplied by hothouse growers is usuclly much more stable 
“ond has averaged obout m7, Million pounds ennually. Hothouse growers are located 

princips lly in Ohio end Indisne, end during the winter months théy are the princi- 
pal. syppli ers of . midwestern sisi thay areas 2S well ‘as being important sup 

BEer® in the New York market.. Hothouse cucumbers, «8s a rule, are cerefully . 

cded and wexed end commend e premium in price. A ie 


ye 


Nearly «11 imports of fresh cucumbers heve come from Cuba, principally in 
December through February, when the trade «agreement (1934) reduction in th 
preferential rate to Cubs applies. During this period, Cuben imports repkesant 
é. major portion of the cucumber supply for metropoliten New York. There wes no 
merxec. increcse in imports after the cuty reéuction in 1924. | Imports ie Cuba 
emounted to 2 million pounds in 1933, 2.4 in 1935, fee 2.7 million pouncs in 1936. 

“Inthe following 3 years, 1937-39, imports declined somewhet, but rose 2 36 
million pounds in 1940, probably as e acai: of the strong demend resulting 
from higher buying power in the | Unite 2 States. The bulk of the shipments from 
Puerto Rico also enter the port of New fork during this veriod. In some yeers 
Puerto Rican shipments exceed imports. 


Imports et the full rete of duty have eb ies received principrlly from Mexico. 

They totaled es much as 300,000 pounds ann idly before. 1930, but in recent years 

they have been sporadic, amounting to less than 100,060 pounds in paa? yeer except 
vs . 

Be AL Imports from that country enter tne western Urited States at - time when 

supplies in thet pert of the country are at their lowest point, 


as 


107 Par. No. 774 
"SUMMER" SQUASH (WINTER CROP) CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939): ” 


United States production, 


721.08 


exports, and imports, 193'7-39 ana 1943 


Imports A + consumption SEN 





eat th: Pros. - Domestic iE Sion 
Year “duction Y exports ; CUBA «. ond British 2 iexico 

us countries sst Indie 

Cuentity (pounds) 
1937 ---| 16,800,000] Not =} 14,630 ER 597 = 
1938 ---}| 17,160,000]  avail- 30,983 | 30,655 150 | 73 
1609255 22,232,000 able | 6,925 | 4,610 Byte - 
1943 --- 16,800 000} (see text) | 100, 325 ! 64 th | 100,198 
' | 





Value (dollars) 


| 
1 
i 
; 








ed States commercial production during winter 


Florida 
months. 
2/ Other than Bermuda, 


only, the source of Unit 


Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, and Tobago. 
3 5] ’ = 








source: Production from Florida State Marketing Bureau; imports from official 
statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, 
item United States tariff Proposed 
rot of A945. country 
1930 rate 
Pars) TVA Cents per pound 
Squash: 
Product of Cuba entered for con- 
sumption during the period: 
From June 1 in sny year to the 
following November 30, in- 
SO IS LO Se peafe, at ye CUBA 
From December 1 in any year 
to the following May 31, ie 
BG Wie SW ede 1-3/5 af 1-1/5 do. 


Other than product of Cuba -~--- 


1/ Reduction resulted from change in general mer eh TE to agreement with 


Mexico, effective January 1943. 
2/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 
3/ Trade egreemcnt with Mexico, effective January 1943. 


in 1939 was 42 
percent and 38 


sai A on total Nee 
1943 it AA 


Note.- The equivelent ad valorem of the 
percent and 43 percent on imports from Cuba; 
percent, respectively. 


Comment 


"Summer" squash (which differs materially from "winter" squash) for marketing 
fresh as an out-of-sesson vegetable is grown in Florida, the crop being harvested 
principally in the months of October to May. 


Imports are received almost entirely from Cuba, Mexico and the British West 
Indies during the months from December to May. Because of the omission of 
statistics on border trade in El Paso, Laredo, and other cities near the boundry 
where most of the imports of Mexican squash are received the data shown understatc d 
the imports from Mexico. : / 
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"SUMMER" SQUASH (WINTER CROP)—Continued 


A eae Meee as hela Sgiedr a ee Cle, epee Ne Serer 


“There have “been no exports of summer squash during the winter seas 
Cana 


there have been some exports: during the summer season chiefly to 


107 Par. No. 774 
"SUMMER" SQUASH (WINTER CROP) CUBA 


Stat. import class'(1939)? -121.08 


United States production, exports, and imports, 193'7-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from—- 








Pere ETS 5° ee Domestic ore Tee egy Ve 
Sean ae duction 19s exports aa | CUBA... british ay Mexico 
oe ; countries , est indies 
Cuentity (pounds) 
1937 ---| 16,800,000 Not eos VA 8.063 - 597 ~ 
1938 ---| 17,160,000]  avail- 30,983 30,655 150 | 73 
1939 ---|  22,232,000| able 6,925 | 4,810 | 2,135 


1943 --- 16,000,000] (see text) | 1.00 , 325 6h, _ | 100,198 i 
clas A 21 Us ss ORDA A ee Ea TR 
Tien A ae cee areca apseamamreacr coe. race accent ta A ee 













ioe sda Not Not 396 | 201 55 - 
1538 =<. avail- 634 | 618 7 A 
1939 --- able 133 105 mt 
rhs) a a a (see text) 2 3,430 






i/ Florida only, the source of United States commercial production during winter 
months. 

2/ Other than Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, and Tobago. 

Source: Production from Florida State Marketing Buresu; imports from official 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 174 Cents per pound 
Squash: 
Product of Cuba entered for con- 
sumption during the period: 
From June 1 in any year to the 
following November 30, in- 
ei he oe eta ee a pete fan A 4en/a CUBA 
From December 1 in any year 
to the following May 31, ae 
inclusive —-----~--------~- 1-3/5 & 1-1/5 do. 
Other than product..of Cuba. —--= 2 3/ 1-1/2 


1/ Reduction resulted from change in general rate pursuant to agreement with 
Mexico, effective January 1943. 

2/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934, 

3/ Trade agreemcnt with Mexico, effective January 1943. 

Note.- The equivalent ad valorem of the duty on total imports in 1939 was 42 
percent. and 43 percent on imports from Cuba; in 1943 it was 44 percent and 38 
percent, respectively. 


Comment 


"Summer" squash (which differs materiaily from "winter" squash) for marketing 
fresh as an ocut-of-seeson vegetable is grown in Florida, the crop being harvested 
principally in the months of October to May. 


Imports are received almost entirely from Cuba, Mexico and the British West. 
Indies during the months from December to May. Because of the omission of 
Statistics on border trade in El Paso, Laredo, and other cities near the boundry 
where most of the imports of Mexican squash are received the data shown understate: 
the imports from Mexico. 
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Lz: TUCE-—-Continue 


agreements the total in-season charge rer pound was reduced from 1.9 to 1.3 and 

from 1. 4 to 1.1 cents resrectively. The in-season ik is designed to rfrotect 
the Canadian incustry during the season when lettuce can be grown in Canade. The 
effect of the recuctionsin the duty on Canadian imports of lettuce from the United 
States would be difficult to gauge as there had” been 2 continuous annual increase 


since. the decression years with the increase in Canadian purchasing rower. 


United States imports of lettuce from the Bermudas, which arrive during the 


winter months, vere at one time of some imeortance, but they were unnble to comrete 
with the lettuce shirred from California end Arizona and had virtually ceased be- 
fore the duty was raised in the act of 1930. At the cresent time imports consist 


of smill shipments from Canada in’summer, and of small quantities brought in by 
nueketers from Mexico throughout the year for iocel consumption in the border towns. 


Par. No. 774 
UNITED KINGDOM 
CELERY ( Bermuda) 


Stat. import class (1939): 121.10 


ay 7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937- 


9 and 1943 


ee; 













Soe. Cees Domestic: . Imports for sapiticuar SS Leu from-— 
S 
Production eo ae ae 

exports, ili 
“peal | countries 





: ! 
a l 
BERMUDA ! Belgium Canada 





itity (pounds) 


ev 








eee , 
1937 —== | 987,025, 000 | 19,014; 068 | 6,740 | 4 | | - | 8,740 
1938'u—— 11..053,270, 000! 21, 734315 . mo - | 
1939 ——— 11,196,950 ,000|.. 21,179,131 96,337 95,830 | 494 | 13 
1943 --- 1,068, 795,000} , 21,132,588 520,965 4 Sumi) SONICS 
| Pie | Nowa ty 





sO lice ied Sane a aie 
| 


st Mhalidl ‘Value (dollars) 
id 


1937 -—- 19,478,000! 543, 959 28 | 959 
_1938 -—| 16,039,000]°* 491,275] eo ) | s 
4939 | °195187;000}° +546.011| 2,997 2,954 | 22 | 1 

1943 | 53, 081,000 | 1,422,314 | 35,250 | ‘ | 35,250 








eh “Umborte: into a from the United States converted to United States currency 
by applying- the followingfactors for the Canadian.dollar: 1938, $0.99419; 1939, 
0.96018; and 1943, %0.90909. 

Source: Production from official statistics of the UY. S. Depertment of 
Agriculture; exports. from official import statistics of Canada; -imports from 
official statistics. of the U. S. Department of Commerce. A acted 











Ite:n United States teriff Proposed 
ae negotiating 
: Act of 1945 countey 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 775 
Celery -—---—----~-~-~--~—-~-~~--~ + 2 UNITED KINGDO’ 


When imported and entered for. 
consumption during the period 
from Aprii 15 to the follow- 
ane July 31, incinsive, in 
any year -—----~-—~-~—~-~~—~------~ EY OE do. 
When imported and entered for 7 
consumption during the period 
from August 1 to the following 
April 14, inclusive, in any 
year -----~~-~---—--——-—-~~-+-~-~~ —— R do. 
1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939, 
Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939, practically all of which entered at 
the seasonal rate of 1 cent per pound, was equivalent to 33 percent ad valorem; 
in 1943, it was 23 percent. 


Comment 


Celery is produced throughout the year in the United States. California 
and Florida are the leading producing States, and there is also a large production 
in New York, Michigan, and other States. Florida celery is marketed during the 
spring months, the last of the crop being shipped in May and June. California 
celery is marketed during the winter and spring months, the bulk moving somewhat 
in advance of the Florida crop. Michigan and New York celery is marketed chiefly 
from September to December. 
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CELERY—Continued 


Imports ef celery into the tnited States averaged over 2.7 million pounds 

annually from 1925 to 1930 (under a duty of 25 percent ad valorem), but even at 

that time were a very small fraction of consumption. Imports practically ceased 
after 1930,: except that a considerable quantity still entered in 1931. Imports 

ene Bermuda; the principal source before 1930 and’ in most years since, enter 

lar Sued Sabie May te June. 


5 Be 


- Before, the war imports of celery, though very small relative to domestic 
production, were concentrated largely in 2 months of the year, May and June, and 
in one ape New York City. In representative years before the duty was changed 
in 1950, mcnthly imports from Bermuda accounted for about 30 percent of the total” 
unloads. of celery in New York City during May~and about 70 percent during June. 
Imports «rrived as shi ipments from Florida tapered off and before the New York and 
Mi.chigen.crops: were ready’for market. - AOR , | 


Responding to sharp advanees in the price of celery in 1942, imports from 
anade in that year increased to 1.6 million pounds, after which they declined to 
41'7,000° pounds in 1944. Before 1939 the usually small shipments from Canada 
acrived -in. January-ené- February, but the bulk of the larger shipments of recent 
years has entered during June and July under the seasonel duty reduction. These 
shipments are of the’ preceding year's crop ¥ hich are stored to take advantage of 
the seasonal rate. | 


© 


Florida celery constitutes the bulk of the exports, the export season extend- 
ing from January to June. In’ the first trade agreement with Canada, the basic 
Cenadian duty wes reduced from 30 to 15 percent, snd in the second agreement to 
10 percent ad valorem. Moreover, the additional "in season" charge, which 
greatly .éxceeded the base rate, Wwas-3 reduced by one-fifth by the first agreement 
and. so..continued by the second agreement. The first ugreement was followed by 
an increase in Canadian imports from the United States from 13 million pounds in 
1935 to nearly 22 million in 1938, a level since maintained. 


its rece 


HORSERADISH, CRUDE 


otat. import class (1939): 121.11 


United States production, exrorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumrtion from-- 


Year | Production| Pomes ; ic | | | 
Spee st _ | dSweden CANADA j Germany uv eiabsaians 
{ ; countries | | slovakie 
Juantit ‘ounds) 
: 
1937 Not Not BL, 827 £4535 | Wie | hes JO3 | 33 000 
1938 nae LS watt. 391,535 | 347,114 | 0 - | - 
1939 able 2/ | 68,437 | 68,437 i - - 
1943 | ‘able | a b | wE eel 2 





Value (dollars) 


| 7 : 
1937 Rot Not | 6,676 | 387 | ON | ee eee 
1 aS te, GENTE | 27,166 | 23,858 | 0 | i “ 
1939 | apc 3/ ‘ ce ae en | : - 
ae Lupbie. | ed es ee I ‘ 3 


1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

a Estimatec, as between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 pounds annually. 
3/ Estimated as between $1,000,000 and 42. 600,000 annually. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, exc pt as noted. 


[tem United States tariff Pronosed 
negotiating 
AGE. OF 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per round 
Paris / th 
Crude horseradish -----—-—--—--~---~---- 3 . CANADA 


Note.- The equivalent ad valorem of the duty of 3 cents cer pound in 1939 was 
63 percent. 


Comment 


The production of horseradish in the United States ranges between 10 and <0 
million rounds annually. About 60 rercent of domestic production is concentrated 
around St. Louis; minor quantities are rfroduced in Long Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


The imported form of horseradish is mild and is used largely to mix with the 
more highly pungent domestic tyre. Consumption of the imported product itself 
and of these mixtures is lergely confined to persona of continental European birth 
or parentage. Horseradish was on the free list prior to the Tariff Act of 1930 
and imrorts Lew ranged from 1 to 3 million pounds annually. Under the act of 
1930, imports have in most years represented less than 1 percent of consumption 
(in 1938 the ratio was considerably higher). Before 1937 about 90 rercent of the 
imports came from Germany; Sweden was the dominant supplier of the unusually 
large imports of 1938. 
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CARROTS, CAULIFLOYER, AND RADISHES 


Stat. import classes (1939): 121.15; 121.17; .121.18 | m3 


United -St: utes production, exports, .and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 









\ 
} 


SR ee tee are a] mee ene a Ray eS a . 
, | D oe Imports for con sumrtion rife om-—- 
Year {Production L/| VOmes'tc., : : : 
exrorts Ali | CANADA 





countries 





Quantity (1 000 founds 








1,000 4 

Dey eet ory 519 ae - wae 
OS eer 14,274 41,3 Af Bf «4 ae. 
1939 —--- 17,906 286 He | | 
1943 =---| 52,459 1,190 ae aah 8 | 

1/ Carrots ‘and cauliflower; in EES = percent of the value of United States 
production represented carrots and 35 percent, cauliflower; statistics on redishes 
are not available. tie . 

2/ Imports of currote and cauliflower into Canads from the United eee: in 
1937-39, 70 percent of the value of these oe represented ace te and 30 fer- 
cent, cauliflower; values have been converted to United States dolla s at the 
following vates, 1938-$0.994193; 1939-$0.96018, and 1943-#0,90905 fn Sele Uy 


countries other than Canada are insignificant. ae 

3/ Imports in 1937 and 1938 were carrots only; 1939, carrots anc cauliflower; - 
1943, principally carrots, with cauliflower and radishes negligible. 

4/ All from Bermude. 

5/ Less than #500. 

Source: ‘Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; exrorts from official Canadian import statistics; imrorts from official 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. Imports from Mexico for the 
border trade (as resorted by the Bureau of Er wonio logy 2nd Plant Quarantine, but not 


\ 


recorded scparately by the Department of Commercé) are not included. 


i 








Item | United Stites tariffni- -. Prorosed 
at i“ negotiating 
* Wet. OF. 1945 country 
pS) rate erent 
Percent ad valorem: 
Par. 774 : . 
Vegetables in their natural stat ee eee ee ont 
Carrots, radishes, and cau ie es piel ies eae 
Se ea See Te I mn Bb is leon ~ CANADA 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 


Comment 
Carrots are harvested and marketed at two ‘ifferent stages of maturity: Rae fal 
early or "bunched" carrots are harvested when young and tender, tied in bunches 
without removal of the tops or leaves, packed ‘in tae anc agony shirred with 
ice, (2) late carrots are allowed to attain their full growth, the tops are removed, 
and the roots marketed in bushel baskets or eee 
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CARROTS, CAULIFLOWER, AND RADISH? S-—Con tinued 


Carrots and cauliflower: United St.t« 
imports, by countrie 





. : : Imrorts for consumretion from-— 
Vegetable ¢ Production ; Exports 
e 





Carrots --------~---------- : 856,950 


e 
e 
° 2 
e ey 


Gaia plower ————----- ==: 3345480 2 859325 








: Yalue (1,000 dollers) 
5 c af heat 
Cairo te ae waa : 12,1265 : 350. 2 : S) 
Cauliflower -----~-------- : 5,700 8 136. : 1 : - 





2 
e e 
; 


recorded senarately. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
Fad 


culture; ecxports from official Canadian import stetistics; imports fro official 
tatistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 
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DASHEENS (INCLUDES COLOCASIA, INHA’ me, LANGA, Taro, YautrastiNA 
DASHEEN, AND CALADI 


Stat. imrort class (1939): 121.16 


United St:tes production, exrorts, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 









| Domestic 
exports 





Production ey 
ores and|{ Hong 


‘countries Rerublie “Wadeton | Kong 












Quantity (1,000 foun:s) 











1937 Not iN ae": oe ove Seay 
ee gee i as 5 | | 67 | 288 = 
1939 N re 236 1 566 | 166 i 86 
i 5 1 | { 
oe ime aaaee is Set eect oa lg ON aes ane lees 
' { ’ 
| ealue (1,000 dollars) 
| 
1937 ete N a y ? | ‘uy ee 
1938 nee 0 Fe pe py 6 d aaa 
1939 | af N | é/ 22 7 | : 3 | 4 
1943} nets BE, #9 re oveng Beal " feo ieee 


1/ No comparsble statistics avzilable. 


2/ Although Portug’ 1 was an importent source (ir 
pounds, valued. at 91,557), there is no production 
Be 
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3 t > ar 
3) Principally from Cuba; negligible imrorts from Cuba in 1937-39. 
L/ Prociuction of Floride only. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Desartment of Commerce. 


Tten United Stites teriif Prorosed 
negotiating 
ACG, OF Ad, country 
1930 pate 
Percent ad velorem 
Par. 774 


Dasheenss: 
Product of Cuba ~--~—--—----~-—------ 40 40 
Other thun croduct of Cuba -—------ 50 50 CHINA 


Comment 


The casheen is the fleshy starchy corm or tuber of 2 tropical plant well know 


in American gerdens as Caladium or Elerhant's Ear. In many tropical countries it 
takes the plice of the potato and is an imrort nt food rlant. 


The growing of dasheens in the United Sttes cates from 1913 when it was in- 
troduced and fostered by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In its early stages 
the industry looked forward to considerable growth end pie nuneraee but results on 
the whole have been disappointing, as the Americen public Jid not adopt this sub- 
stitute for the potato, and growers founc it difficult to comrete with the low- _ 
ericed imrorts in a limited market. The Florida Agricultural Census of 1936-37 
reported an outrut in that State of 650,000 pounds velued at £12,000, but the 
United St-tes Census. for 1939 recorted a crop value of only “1, 50 Oe There has been 
some production also in Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and other Gulf Stxutes, 
but total ~rocuction in the industry's best years probably never exceeded 1 million 
pounds, less than half of which was marketed. in the cities. 





uring Le Q: the demand i is country for dasheen VoS sma ena v 
Durin tt 1930's , th Jemand in this try for } S 11 end 
Tincipaily confined to a few groups of forei ett extraction, namely, Cubans, West 
b] Jy ? 
Indians ’ Chine sc, Japane SE, and Portug TULSC 
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118 CHINA 
"OTHER" FRESH VEGETABLES CUBA 


Stat. import class (1939): 121.19 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Tiaports for consumption from-~ 











Domestic ’ | 
Year {Production All | x Hong as 

exports countries | CHINA | Morocco “Kong ! CUB 

Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
; \ | | 

1937 ne N 12,298 | 1,464 eo ae ll sts 512 
1938 neu 0 5,530 | 1,563 2,458 668 277 
1939 tare, N 5,049 1,464 2,160 825 | 1430 
1943 able ioe 2/1109 | 1 oi Be es: 





Value (1,900 dollzrs) 





i 
1937 : IN 255 43 66 | 47 Ll 
1938 ee 0 147 53 54, | ne Pi 
1939 eu | N 164 64 46 a ae 
We ee UY | BA ae ie sl th Polat 





i/ There is no United States production of articles such as constitute the bulk 
of she imports under this class number. 

ey Includes 264 thousand pounds valued at 15 thousand doll-rs imported from 
Mexico. ; 


3/ Less than $500. 
pource: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 coun try 
1930 rate 
© ry ~ 
Par. 774 Percent nd valorem 


Vegetables in their natural state, 
n.s.p.f. (except carrots, radishes, 


\ 


cauliflower, and asparagus): 


BS Ea hereto pveteeeseces _ 10 40 CUBA 
Other than Cuban —-——~— anor reser oomnssnees 50 50 CHINA 
Comment 


Most of the imvorts of "other vegetables, fresh, n.s.p.f." have cons 
specialties not produced in the United States. Except for small quantit 
few of the less important items, the imports under this class from China and 
Hong Kong consist of water chestnuts. The weter chestnut is the edible corm of 
a seige growm in swampy or inundated places. All of the imports from Morocco 
consist ot edible hyacinth bulbs of a snecies which grows wild in that ecuntry 
but is not cultivated in the United States, They are known commercially as 
Spelling! The supply of these bulbs formerly came largely from Italy, but when 
it was nearly exhausted there importers turned to Morocco for most of their supply. 
The bulbs are consumed as a vegetable by the Italian population in the United 
States. The imports from Cuba consist mostiy of cassava and pumpkins, with 
smaller quantities of gourds and chayotes. 


Sted of 
es 


i 
i of a 
g 


These vegetable specialties, as well as others of less importance from cther 
ceuntries, are imported for and consumed by immigrants from the countries from 
which they are imported or their recent descendants. 
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Yr SAUCES, N.S.P.F. Pars. NOs 772 
{See separate digest on ‘edible CHINA 
preparations for human consumption (including thick soy, par, 1558)/ 


Stat, import clsss (1939): 423450 


United States production, exports, and iaports, 1937-39 and 1943 














‘Domestic Imports for consumption3/ Sil sabi 
2 _ 
exports= AY. oa United 
lcountries | JePan CHINA Kingdom ee 











LL OT LC nt et 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





~~ 








te = 


1943 ~ 


nea. isan | 8.059 Reh ty BEE 127 
nea. 10,739 | 7,960 amphi, 197 169 
able 2,558 elitist Pw BYOBL | 2,796 eou 176 
| 
| 


|3/ ag | 6/2212 


’ 
ee rae 


Pairs aM ery A 


a a Ta ee 

















1943 nea, Sf 742 pag fags 


Value (1,000 dollars) 

1937 = nea. neva. ¥ 5h2 eft 05 | wey 
1938 - nae n.d. 429 oid tla! 
1939 -| 5,448 381 | 505 297 | 
‘ 
| 











ne ee ae 





cellaneous sauces; they do not include thin Soy - 
and tomato sauces such as ketchup and chili, valued at 26 million dollars in He icle 

2/ Exports of miscelianeous sauces and some relisnes; data do not include ex- 
ports of tomato sauces of 4.5 million pounds, velued at 388 thousand dollars in 
1939, & year typical of the immediate prewar period, 

3/ Imports from China and Japan consist of thin Soy.) peé.detaiis for 1939 in 
table in text. 

4/ Includes Burma in 1937, 

5/ Includes 2,584 thousand pounds valued at 
lend-lease. Exports of "Other sauces and reli 
1943, which were previously included, 

6/ Includes 118 thousand pounds valued at 15 thousand dollars free as an act of 
international courtesy from Canada. 

U Less than $500. | - 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1/ Production data are for mis 


7 .thousana dollars exported under 
ues" do not include "olives" in 


iten United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 


Par. Tes : 
Patieeeeor "ald lei nnoe tomate fo) ees 3 3 
Sources Official statistics of the U. &. Depertwent of Commerce. 


Asx) 


AM 


CHINA 


Comment 


Two general classes of sauces are discussed in this oe ey thin soy, 
and (2) "other" sauces. This treatment is bas@d on the two widely different types 
of sauces which, until 1942, henele under import class No. 1234.0, namely, sauces 
imported from Japan and China virtually all of which consisted of thin soy, and 
miscellaneous or "other" sauces imported chiefly from the United Kingdom, British 
India, and continental Europe. Beginning January 1942, the two types of sauces 

ave been entered under separa ate import cless numbers, Suaces made with a tomato 
base, such as ketchup, chili, and hot sauce, are not treated in this digest as 
there have been virtually no imports of this type. The United States output of 

i these in 1939 was valued at 26 million dollars or five times that of the so-called 
"other" sauces, and exports were valved at $388,000. 


. 
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SAUCES, N.S.P.F.—Continued 


Thin soy, 2 sauce manufactured by a complicated process of fermentation from 
soybeans (with some wheat or barley meal added) is mostly of Japanese origin and is 
bottled in the United States as a sauce for table use. In 1939 total United 
Stetes consumption of thin soy approximated 12 million pounds, of which probably 
less ‘than 500,000 pounds was manufactured in the United States. By 19243, how- 
ever, owing to the interruption of trade with Japan and China, domestic output had 
increased to about 5 million pounds valued at 225,000. The most important manu-— 
facturing centers are located in illinois, Michigan, and Ohio. Imports are in 
bulk (in tubs); those from Japan in 1939 averaged 3.3 cents per pound (foreign 
velue) and those from China, 2.5 cents. . . 


A great variety of sauces (other than thin Soy and sauces with a tomato base) 
is being manufactured in different parts of the world. Most of these sauces are 
made withaVineger and soy base. In the United States, manufacture of this type 
is widely distributed, Pennsylvania, New York, Culifornia, and Ohio being the 
‘Leading States. Prewar exports ranged from 5 to 10 percent of production. Canada 
vas the leading market, taking 33 percent of the exports; other important markets 
were the Canal Zone, Mexico, Newfoundlend, and the Philippines. Imports heave con- 
sisted of high-priced bottled specialties such as chutney, worcestershire, Roberts, 
Melba, Diable, Burma, Bengal, Club, sand Newburg. in 1939 foreign unit values for 
imports from the United Kingdom averaged 19 cents per pound; France, 17 cents; 
British India, 18 cents; and Italy, 8 cents per pound. 


ot 


Eefore the war, the quantities of thin soy and miscellaneous sauces imported 
did not v much from year to year, declining but slightly during the depression; 
the velue, however, declined considerably. Both types of sauces were imported for 
a limited market. ate : ; 


Sauces, heSepef.: United States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 
by kinds, with principal sources, 1939 


a a ee 
: Thin soy : Other 


ries ab Fok g gt bo : Ve lue Value 






; - Pounds : 











Pounds 

Predtctioty 2/ ees 500,000 : 2/ $20,000 : Wels, | 2s SS AAT os 

Reporte ch ee ee —-----? NA, . Neus ego ta raaies 380,544 

Imports for consumption from— : : : : 

Total, all countries ——-—:2/13,013,026 : 3/ 398,139 :4/ 763,996 : 4/ 106,47 

Japan —-—-—-~—---—~-----———: 8,930,753 : 296,562 — 3 ~ 
CHINA ——-—--—--—--——_--: ae (Pa g0R SK 70,060 ; a _ 
Hong Kong —------—-------—-:_ 1,283,186 : Bae -—: - 
United Kingdom ——._________: ~ 3 oe, WA ee 44,029 
Tt ee Aes oe he ~ 4s) JANG, 624: 31,175 
Pel yer a ae agus -: 276,671 : oP 151 
France ————__ -: - 3: 37,960 : 6,263 


1l/ Production and exports do not include sauces with a tomato base such as 
ketchup and chili, 

2/ Estimates on basis of information obtained from the trade. 

3/ Total imports of "sauces, n.s.p.f." from Japan, China, Hong Kong, and the 
Philippine Islends considered thin SOY. 

if All countries except Japan, China, Hong Kong, and the Philippine Islands. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted, 


Pars No. 775 
121 NETHERLANDS 


PICKLED ONIONS 


Stat. import class (1939): 1235.2 
| United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Imports for consumption from-- 


NETHER- 
LANDS 


Produc~ Domestic. ,| , 
tion 1/ exports e/ ALL 
countries 




















Japan 
pod 




















oy ee Not ee 
1938 ---| available Not 1,743 1,564 163 
1939 --- (see avail-— 2,261 89 
A943 =-= text) 


eel 
1938 
1939 
1943 





Domestic production of onions for pickling is considerably larger than imports. 
Small relative to imports, 

' Principally from China. 4/ Less than $500. 

Source: Official statistics ¢f the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of AGLD country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pars 775 : “ ; 
Onions, pickled, or packed in brine a L/ a5 NETHERLANDS 


if. Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Comment. 


Pickled onions (small onions packed in brine or pickled in vinegar) are used 
&@S a condiment and to enhance the appearance of various focds. They range in size 
up to 1F inches in diameter, the smaller sizes commanding the higher prices. 


There are no statistics of the domestic production of pickled onions, but it 
is fairly large, although only a snall part of the total onion crop is pickled. 
In some parts of Illinois and Indiana, onions are grown especially for pickling; 
in other regions, where the crop ig raised principally to obtain the larger onions 
for sale in the dry state, the smajler onions are commonly pickled. Pickled 
Onions compete only indirectly with other pickled vegetables, such'ss cucumbers. 


The Netherlands was the principal source of the imports of pickled onions in 
the prewar period. The onions from the Netherlands were usually smaller in siz 
than those produced in the United States, and that fact, together with other cha 
acteristics of the imported product, led to a preference for Netherlands pickled 
onions on the part of many consume'ss. 


ig 


Exports of pickled onions are not reported but are believed to have been con- 
Siderably smaller than imports in the prewar period. 


ize 
PICKLED ONIONS-Continued 


Before the agreement with the Netherlands in 1936, pickled onions were not 
separately classified but were included with other pickled vegetables. Imports of 
pickled onions alone after the agreement were nearly as large as. those of all 
pickled vegetables before the agreement. 


en: 
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123 Pars Now 779 
ASPARAGUS, CANNED CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939): 1239.0 


Unitod States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








~~ . - 
Sica’ Domestic | Imports for consumption from— 
Year Production ene ne ‘ier Ci ‘a Neem: STNAERE I: 
anal | | Mexico ! CANADA | France 
f t : 


countries 


Quantity (,ounds) 
1937 ---|1/90,876,000 | 16,402,480 et 
1936 Nees muprO Ren 750 
1939 ---|292 , 100,000 ! 11,020, 38°” ~ 
POND noe detee | 30, 514 2/10, 673 
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/ Approximate net weignt obtained by multiplying the number of cases. by 32 
pounds. 
2/ Includes 2,100 pounds valued at 8420 imported from Canada free of duty as an 


act of international courtesy. 














Source: Official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 “country 
a rate 
Percent ad valorem 
pare 775 
Vegetables, prepared or 
preserved, n.s.p.f.: 
Asparagus -----~------------ ered 35 35 CANADA 
Comment 


The United States is the only important producer of canned asparagus. In 
1939, 66 percent of the output was produced in California, and 8 percent each in 
Illinois and New Jersey. In 1937-39 aocut nee percent of the domestic output was 
exported and exports of canned asparagus alon e exceeded the exports of all other 
canned vegetables combined. The United Mitton took more than 20 percent of the 
exports; other important morkets were France, Relgium, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
the Union of South Africa. Except fur small quantities of crnned aspare.gus im- 
ported from Mexico and Canada during the war, vhere heve been virtually no im- 
ports. 
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p Par. No. 775 
Led CUBA 
PIMIENTOS, PACKED IN BRINE OR OIL, OR PREPARED OR PRESERVED 


Stat. import class (1939): .1244.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 















a bok Domestic Imports for consumption from-- 

v . . , nl Cc y 

ee Se exports ALL he IR TYR ales Page at 
Ttaly Spain | CUBA 








' 
' 
| 


|. countries 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 








l 

1937 -—— 3 395 | oe : “ 
1938 --~- has : The. S719 af 197 
oF ee avail- 

TO ten eee!) Lf 31830 chic 150 | 119 | 33 | ei 
1943 2,918 | 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1943 


fas 


1/ Converted from cases estimated to weigh 32.46 pounds each. 

2/ Probably small, if any. ; 

3/ Includes 1,002 thousand pounds, valued at 247 thousand dollars, imported from 
Argentina. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff = roposed 
egotiating 
AGT. OF. RAS aN ene 
oh: com —— rate te 


Gents per pound 
PRD. GD 
Pimientos, packed in brine or in 
oil, or prepared or preserved 
in any manner: 


Other than preduct of Cubs ------ — 6 6 CUBA 
Product of Cuba -------------- ~---- 4.8 48 


Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 47 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 





ial type of sweet pepper grow principally for canning. 

2 principaily in the peer se of pimiento cheese and for 
stuffing olives, also for making sandwich spreads and for lending color and flavor 
to salads, soups, and other preparations. United States production is concentrate 
in Georgia and Celifornia. 


Pimientos are a axe 
Cannec pimientos are us 


Domestic production of pimientos increased from about ll million pounds in the 
early 1930's to an average of 22 million pounds (trade estimate) in the immediate 
prewar period. During the wer, however, owing first to a oe crop in 1941, and 
then to the tin restriction order of February 1942, United States production aver— 
aged only 115 million pounds. 


Imports of canned pimientos, nearly all of which came from Spain had exceeded 
6 million pounds in 1927, but declined thereafter primarily because of competition 
from the newly established domestic industry. During the period 1929-33, imports, 
still largely from Spain, averaged 3.3 million pounds annually. Imports from 
Spain practically disappeared in the late 1930's owing Ke conditions caused by the 


Leo 


PIMLENTOS, PACKED IN BRINE CK OIL, OR PREPARED OR PRESERVED-—-Continued 


Civil War and, although those from Italy increased to a maximum of 379 thousand 
pounds in 1938, the total was much below its former level, averaging 426 thousand 
pounds in 1936-40. In 1941 there were virtually no imports, but during 1942-44 
they averaged 2.4 million pounds, all of which came from new sources, Cuba supply— 
ing 80 percent, Argentina 14 percent, and Mexico 6 percent. 
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Pats tits “775 
ian ' CHINA 
SOYBEAN PRODUCTS (NO PT INCLUDING OIL AND 
OIL CAKE AND oes 


1939): 1245.0 and 1249.5 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


a 


Imports for consumption from— 


























| Domestic | ———_—_—_—___ ed : 7 
Year Production heirs piae tt All Rt ivng yO Ge. 
exports std. | Japan | CHINA Hong Kong 

| countrie | me 
- — — — : od 5 RE Sh PE el A Bs ee Ea = - = ee 


Guantity (pounds) 
































1937 ——| not eee | een) aaa) Os Prt ten 75550 
NOSE ieee AOTC ae Ne 1,220,110 | 919,528 | 143,894 65,250 
LES pee able 1/ | none 1,088,873 | 765,055 | 231,807 86,371 
NGS eos £/12,963 — | ro" | = 
| | | : 
Value (doll ao 

1937 —— Not | Seat. | 64,980 | 35,949 | 9,708 | 18,808 
1938 —— | nay, ably | 58,287 | 33, 054 | 9,171 4,903 
1939 -—- Spiel ih ve 1296 ei. 405 15,847 6,634 
ae seat yaaa | 2/°2,562 | | 60 = 

ae gh a ace We lene 

1/ Figures on Heneavic POR rer not available, but production is known to be 

‘ ery smalbsuy, 2/ Nearly all imported from Canada. 


7 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 





a item United States tariff Proposed 
wale na pa ene negotiating 
| (oh eae | Siemmeearaiamaaiall \) hp Vemmtaaeraiek acer gee - country 
1930 rate 
Pare 775 Percent ad valorem 
Bean stick, miso, bean cake, 
and Similar products, n.s.p.f. — 35 3 CHINA 
woybeans, prepared or preserved — 35 35 dos 
Comment 


In China and Japan, soybean products serve largely as substitutes for milk, 


cheese, and meat. In Chine, weter—soaked soyoeans are ground snd diluted with 
water and the proteins in the resulting SHU SLons or Boy be an milk, are coagulated 
and precipitated forming bean ace or "tofu. Tofu is white in color, and in 
ehere and consistency resembles cottage cheese; a larse number of meet 
substitutes and imitations sre made from it. For magkeline LG, is. euti up. inte 
eles in which shape it is imported as "bean cake." In Japan, the most common 


end popular product prepared from soybeans is "miso." Unlike the Chinese tofu, 

it is prepared by @ process of fermentation, and when treated with boiling water 

is transformed into a breakfast dish, 2 sort of gruel, used by almost all Japanese 
It is shipped for export in tubs and constitutes the Acie ik of the soybean derivative 
imported from Japan. Another common soybean product which is manufactured in 
Furope and the United Stetes, as well as in China ate Japan, is soybean flour. 

It is put up and marketed like ordinary cereal flour. 


In the United States, commercial manufacture of soybean products of the kinds 
described above has been limited largely to that of soybean flour on a small scale 
for vegetarians sand invaiids. Manufacture of miso and tofu, and related products 
of oriental character, has been limited to smallscale operations of Chinese and 
Japanese residents. Paine the war this output increased. 


There have pity small imports of soybean flour end other specialties from 
European countries, principally from Germany, but most of the imports have consisted 
of miso and bean eabe from Japan and China respectively. About 90 percent of 
these entered at Hawaii snd Pacific coast ports where they were consumed by persons 
of Chinese and Japanese extraction. 


Let 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS .NOT INCLUDING OIL. AND 
OIL CAK® AND MEAL) Continued 
During the 1930's, imports of misc, vean cake, and. related products 

averaged annually about 1 miliion pounds valued at about 40 thousand dollars, 
while trose cd soybearls , prepared or preserved, avéraged about 100 thousand pounds 
valued at 4 tnousand dollars. The erection in the United States during the 
wav of additional plants specializing in tha manufacture of soybean products 
and the phenomenal increase in soybean production indicate that future imports 
wili not exceed or even equal those before the ‘var. : ioe 


Selected soybean products: United States imports for consumption, 
by kinds, and principal sources, 1939. 





Kind : Quantity: Value : Principal sources 

: Pounds : ee 

Bean cake, bezn stick, miso, Sete wes wm : 

and similar products, n.s.p.f. +: 999,408 : $51,333 :Japan, 757,776 pounds $30,933; 

: : :CHINA, 171,417 pounds $14,065; 
: ~% sHong Kong,70,215 pounds $6,335 

Soybeans, prepared or preserved : 89,465 : 2,963 :CHINA, 60,450 pounds $1, 782; 
: . -Japan, 7,279 pounds; Hong Kong 
: : 216,156 pounds $299° 


Source: Official statistics of spartment of Commerce. 
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Pars ‘No. 775 
128 NETHERLANDS 


SAUBRKRAUT 


Stat. import class (1939): 1249.6 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


j 


Imports for consumption from-- 







‘ ee i} Domestic 
ear rocuction seat cha os a 
| exports All | NRETHERLANDS| Germany 2/ 
| | countries | 
Cuantity (1,060 pounds) 

pik yar eee 188,817 Net 3/ 2,285 

1908 nea. Aiea 1,997 

1639, 2 200 , 386 pe as 752 

1943 --- Yi sis Ly 5/. 








1937 --- F254 5000 | 
1935 --- hide 
1939 --- 6,439,000 


Nee 


af Canned sauerkraut, converted from cases of AL.2 pounds exch. Does not 
include kraut in bulk; cstimated value of kraut in bulk in 1937 was 2.5 million 
doliars; in 1939, 2.1 million dollars. 
Includes Austria beginning 1938. 


“sy 


Sake 


Imported from Brazil. 5/ Less than 500, 
HOUurce: Orficial statistics of the U. S. Department cf Commerce, except as 








Item United States terifr Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of L9A5 country 
1930 ate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pars, (5 
Sauerkraut ---~-----~-----—------~-+ 50 i/ 25 NETHERLANDS 


se Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Comment 


Sauerkraut is obtained by fermenting shredded cabba. s : 
up in kegs for raw bulk sale, or is cooked and canned. clei is a large sale 
of both kinds for use in households and restaurants. The imported s 
has a slightly different taste which gives it a margin of preference with some 
consumers. 


Production in the United States is large, for cabbage is readily grown in 
many areas, and the process cf fermentation is simple end cheap. Principal 
States producing kraut are New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. in 
addition to the factory production, there is probably a large unreported produc- 
tion in homes throughout the country. 


Imports have been very small compared to United States consumption and have 
consisted largely of raw sauerkraut in bulk form. After the duty was reduced 
by half through an agreement with the Netherlands in 1936, imports of sauerkraut 
rose only to around 2 million pounds. Imports apparently help to supplement 
United States supplies when the domestic cabbage crop is relatively small, for 
shipments of kraut from Poland and Danzig have been received in years of high 
domestic cabbage prices. 








Includes 561 thousand pounds valved ct “9,312 importedct'from Poland and Dansig 
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Par. No. 775 
L2yY CHINA 
VEGETAPLES, PREPARED, N.S.P.F. 


Stat. import class (1939): 1249.9. 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1.93739 and 1943 








Imports for consumption from—— 








% me ih | Domestic . : 7] 
Yea duction | " one 
ee Re | exports | All | japan cutna | Hone Italy 
tcountries | | Kong 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
I ed cen eal a ces Wet Vso. belesy doe) Pontits2és ov ae) da6ech, a, 20% 
LE plate cite 6,781 | 2,904 1,690 876 811 
1939 - 8, ROTO (NE SG 3,053 2) 212 1,025 624, 
1943 hind able RY, able wy) 2f 300 | +i | on g | , 
| 1 i { 
Value (1,900 es 
| , . : 
1937 - | 791 | 219 83 | 238 100 
Not : 
ae een eae 550 218 136 | 76 1 
aE les ablent/ able L/ 2 (202 yd be 18z. | 81 ah 
1943 - Ef 52 - | 2 1 a 


i 





1/ No United States production or ain of types comparable with 
those making up the bulk of the impor 
2/ Includes 127 thousand pounds eee at 13 thousend dollars imported free xs 
an act of international courtesy from Canada; the remainder of the imports in 
1943 were chiefly from Mexico. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 








I ten United Stetes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
LEB OL 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Pare 775 
Vegetables, including horseradish, 
if cut, sliced, or otherwise re- 
duced in size, or if reduced to 
flour, or if parched, or 
roasted, packed in oil, or pre- 
pared or preserved in any other 
way end not specially provided _. 
for (except vegetables pickled, 
or packed in salt or in brine, 
and asparagus) —--—- m—a--——— 35 35 CHINA 





Comment 


Imports of this class have consisted of a heterogeneous assortment of vege— 
tables and mixtures of vegetables, whether dried, canned, packed ria ae hd EY 
pared or preserved in some other menner. There is no comparable class (as re— 
gards basic material on the one hand or method of preparation on the other hand) 
of prepared or preserved vegetables of domestic manufacture. Imports have 
entered largely to satisfy the demands of nationals of the respective countries 
of origin residing in the United States. 


13 
VEGETABLES, PREPARE 


oo Se 


, N.G.P.F.-Continued 


Most of the prepared vegetables from the Far East~-China, Japan, and Hong 
Kong—~are invoiced under unfamiliar names, but the most important ones are 
recognizable.as..bamboo. sprouts,-gourds, bean: fieur, kelp or seaweed, onions, 
leeks, and garlic, bean sprouts, and water chestnuts. Imports from the prin- 
cipal European sources--Italy, Greece, Francé, and Belgium, on the other hand, 
have mostly consisted of vegetables which are grown in the United States, but - 
which for.the.most-part.are not here subjected to. preservation, or which are pre-. 
pered according to the methods used in the countries of origin of the imports. 
Examples are: -eggplant.salad (caponata), eggplant in elive oil, pickled peppers, 
pickled grane leaves, macedoine (vegetable mixtures), palm hearts, artichoke bot- 
toms, celeriac roots, and onion, leek, and celery powder. Imports from Canada, 
which were of considerable importance in some years, have consisted of vegetables 
not separately classified wmder other paragraphs. | 


the. scarcity..of foad. within. these countries, imports~-cf.unclassified prepored 
vegetables will probably not recover to prewar volume fcr many years. os 


ee Par. No. 775 
15 NETHERLANDS 
CANNED SOUPS 


Stat. import class (1939): 125.32 


United States producticn, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for ccensumption from-- 


Domestic _ 
5 i ana vLtzer— ETHER— 
Year Production exports Aish Poland Switzex | even Canada 
| countries land Danzig | land ; LANDS 








Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





1937 -| 662,357 | 2 | 41 233 
1938 - Hats | 5 df 2 

1939 -| 895,847 | 10,29: | | Bee oie ° 
1943 - n.a. | 1/32 267 2/ 89 | - | ~ ! - 59 


Value (1,000 dollars) 





1/ Includes 1,012 thousand pounds valued at 207 thousand dollars exported under 
lend-lease. 

(ue Free for Government use 16 thousand pounds valued at 6 thousand dollars; also 
includes 40 thousand pounds valued at 5 thousand dollars imported free as an act 
of international courtesy. 3/ Less than $500. 

source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
: negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Patent TD Percent ad valorem 


Soups, soup rolls, soup tablets 
or cubes, and other soup pre— 
parations, composed of vegetables, 
or of vegetables and meat or 
fishy Or bothe n.s.p.f. ---—<- Ce, 25 h 


<4 


1B 


4 


re) 


ET 


(LANDS 


fsbo 
~ 


t 


Comment 


The bulk of the domestic production of canned soups consists of the familiar 
vegetable and meat soups. Domestic production nearly tripled during the 1930's. 
This upward trend, which was arrested during the war, 1s expected to resume in the 
postwar period. Domestic canned soups are the product of a large and well- 
organized industry within which there is considerable competition. 


Exports of canned soup were formerly of considerable importance, reaching 
a peak of 28 million pounds in 1929, but they declincd precipitously after 1930 
when Canada, our chicf market, increased its import duty. Following this action 
American manufacturers cstablished branch factories in Canada. 


The principal imports under this class are specialities or luxury products 
from European countries and, in recent years, inter-company transfers of standard 
products from Canada. Since the establishment of branch plants in Canada, 
relatively large imports have entered sporadically from that country when temporary 
shortages occurred in the United States parent plants. Imports of European 
specialties arc comparatively small and steady from year to year. Total imports 
are negligible in comparison with production and experts. 
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tr" Par. No. 776 
13K BELGIUM 
CHICORY, CRUDE, INCLUDING ENDIVES 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1221.01 snd 125.523 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


ts ae i hin ide wide f° ate Me giatd “Hk GA ROSEGRT SEAGIG tk tee 


Imports for consumption from-- 
Nether- 







| 





Domestic 
exports - 













ALL 
countries 


Year Production 





Quantity ‘I 


1,759, 82" ay 1752, 514 














1937 --— le a 

1939 —ene able ivi able ae CD are each 

1943 — - i eer OG | ; 

Value (dollars) 
POs fae tole Ried aah Sugcroueleacecaz 239,800 aL eyhiteae 
1938 ata eae 262 L73 Se 3,889 
Seay avail- ? peel, rte 
1939 --~ | able 1/ able .2/ 169,009 168,978 = 
| 


1943 -—— | Ae me Se") - Seni 
Li EAP SSB) NES OL. SE EER AE IE Dl ES Cae CA ek Re Ie 


a/ Much larger than imports, see text. 
2/ Believed to be much smaller than imports. 


3/ Chicory, crude roots, dried, frou Gennda. 





Source: Offic ial Stati sti cs of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 
Item ited States tariff Proposed 





Negotiating | 


country 











Par. 776 
Chicory, crude, including } i tina leah aed 7 
PACT GE. 5. Spe ee gp i BELGIUM 
i/ Rete reduced pursuant to the trade agreement with ‘Belgiun, effective May 1935. 
Before the Belgium agreement endives were administratively classified under para— 


granh 774 as veg getables,-n.s.sp.f., at 50 percent ad wilsrem. In the agreement 
endives were separately specified under paragraph 77/4 at 35 percent ad valorem. 
In January 1936, the Court ustoms and Patent Appeals held that endives were 
dutiable as crude chicory umder p aragraph 776. In June 1936, the Treasury 


Department ruled that endives were dutiable ns erude chicory under paragraph 776. 
Note.~- The duty on totnrl imports in 1939 was equivalent to 13 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Both "crude chicory" and "endives" ure obtained from the chicory plant. In 
commercial usaze the dried root of the plant is known as "crude chicory," which 
is dried, ground, and roasted and used principally, if not exclusively, as an 
adulterant, supplement, or substitute for coffees. Some varieties of the plant 


are cultivated for Leaver which are know as "endives," and used, fresh, for 
salad. 


Crude chicory (dried roots) .--Reports from chicory companies indicate that the 
production of dried root in Michigan, which accounts for the entire domestic out— 
put, ranged from about 4,000 to 11,000 short tons (dried weizht basis) annually in 
the 1933-38 veri de The Bureau of the Census reported the value of dried chicory 
root in 1935 as $1,059 900,48 compared with Sl, et OOO” TH 3 Ts Imports of the 
dried root are considerable only in years of chonk aha tic crops. In the peak 
year 1933 they were valued at $24,000. - Exports, if any, are not reported. 


| 133 | 
CHICORY, CRUDE, INCLUDING ENDIVES-Con tinued 


Endives (salad leaves).--The type of endives considered in this report is 
the so-called "French endive" or Witloof chicory. It is used principaily as a 
fancy, salad green by exclusive hotels and cafes. The demand for such endives 
is thus mainly confined to some of the larger centers, prrticularly New York. 

As damestie Center ei ad production of endives is probably very small, con- 
sumption is suppliec slmost entirely by imports. The crop is frown to a very 
‘limited “extent on truck farms and in hot-houses in New York, New Jersey, and 
Tilinois, but statistics of domestic production are not available. Although 
averaging 1.6 million pounds annually in earlier years, imports declined during 
the 1931-35 period to an average of 1.3 million pounds, snd rose to an average 
of 1.5 million powmds during: the next 5 years, 1936-40. After the occupation of 
Belgium by Germany imports of endives ceased. 


“ Belgium was the principal source of prewar imports of both crude chicory 
(dried root) and of endives.. Endives represented by far the major part ef 
total imports of the two combined. Some of the imports reported from the 
Netherlands in earlier years probobly originated in Belgiun. 


Chicory: United States imports for consumption, by kinds, with principal 
sources, 1939 





Kind eae 


Principal sources 
' yalue ’ 








Endives as crude chicory 
(natural state) —— 
Chicory, crude, roots, dried 





ee a ee ee 





Italy, $31 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Lo 
+ 


$168,978 : BELGIUM $168,978 
2 


Source: Official statistics of the United States Department of Commerce. 


Par ° No ° 776 


COFFEE: SUBSTITUTES AND ADULTERANTS, AND ESSENCES (EXCEPT CHICORY) 


Nl import class (1939) : 125.00 


» 1937-39 and 1943 


United States production, dndoveay ond inports 






Imports ror consumption frou-- 









heute Production, | 











eat ALL bes Be een 1B Neo 
feet | CANADA} Ttwly |) iin aion 
Quantity (pounds) 
1937 -—— Neale | 1,127,697 | 62,099 | 54,754 | 1,155 | 461 
pos RN Dede 1,147,403 L7,225 | 23,658 | 1,373 | 948 
1939 ----}, , nea. | 1,229,254 5 48s 245 a Saisie 2,583 1,241 
1943 -—- |2/5 000,000 | 1,872,828 | 402,032 | 14,685 | is | 
| Value (dollars) 
i | { 
1997 -—=| wos | 702,086 | 12, 848 11,246 | 216 206 
1938 s-| avail 611,028 10, 580 9,538 | 319 kf 
iLo2e=s| able | 719, a | gy, 20958 9,361 | 645 455 


ie Estimated. 2/ Includes 368 , 662 ounds valued at $70,302 imported from Mexico 


6 
.s 
is} 





ana 18,085: pounds yalued at $34,349 from Cuba. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce,except as noted. 
[tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of AILS: country 
4936 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 776 
Coffee substitutes and oe 

and coffee essences —----------—-- 3 - CANADA 


Note.~- The duty on total isso in 1939 was equivelent to 13 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Coffee substitute 
ly rye. Under this classification are also 
and adultcrentsivother thun ‘prepurea chicory, 


are usually made from various roasted cereals, particular- 
included coffee essences, concentrates, 
acorns, ond dunuelion roots). 


Although statistics on production of coffee substitutes, excluding chicory, 
are not available, the Office of Price Acministration estimated that about 5 mil- 
lion pounds was .roduced in i943. This figure is bclieved to be consicerably 
higher then in prewar years and above that to be expected in postwar years. 


Imports of coffee substitutes (principally roasted rye) had 
chiefly from Canada until 1943,when owing to rationing of coffee 
large shipments of coffee substitutes were received from Mexico. 
Mexico consisted largely of coffee extracts and essenccs. 
of coffce substitutes have declined sharply. 


Exports of coffee substitutes (including chicory) averaged 
annually in prewar years and were destined primarily for Canada 
Kingdom. 


Since 


bee AGED? 
and the 


been received 

in this country, 
Imports fron 
1943 inports 


on pounds 
United 
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COFFEE: SUBSTITUTES AND ADULTERANTS, AND ESSENCES (EXCEPT CHICORY)—Continued 


So far as known there have never been any imports cf coffee concentrates com 
posed cf coffee essence and other ingredients such as dextrose and cereul extracts 
_prepared for use by the simple addition of boiling water. There has been a large 
and: increasing production of such preparations in the United Stutes and it is un- 

eertain whether such a product, if imported, would fall under the classification 


here considered. There appears to be no inpert classification covering such 
material, 


Par. No. 776 


136 NETRERLANDS 


CHICORY, GROUND OR PREPARED 


Stat. imoort class (1939): 125.54 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imvorts for consumption from-- 


NETHER= 
LANDS 









Domestic 
exports 







All 
countries 


Year Production Beleium 


Quantity (pounds) 






























1937 a+ : 5 628 3,448 

1938 = He a haa ei 106,433 | 104,877 Z 

i SS ae mt ST a 545785 105, 390 48,973 

1943 -- we LY 27,193 | = “ 

Vaiue (dollars) 

tee ROSS ere ha Ne ME 
Be ere 0, O00 avail Koga 

1939 -—— | annually able 3,810 | ated? 1,169 

1943 --- ; 1 2,812 | : is 


1/ Includes 27,143 pounds valued at $2,862; imported from Mexico. 
Source: Imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











T tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Bs Phe country 
1930 rate 
Par. 776 Cents per pound 
Chicory, greund or otherwise San ae eae 
prepared --—------------------- 4 vide NETHERLANDS 


1/ Trade agreement with Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 122 percent ad 
' valorem. 


Comment 


Prepared chicory root is the most important substitute for, or supplement to, 
coffee. In preparation, the roots are washed, sliced, and kiln dried anc there- 
after ground and toasted. Prepared chicory is else pressed into tablets which 
can be dissolved in a cup of coffee. The raw chicory is white ond fleshy but 
when roasted it resembles roasted coffee in appearance. % contains no caffeine 
but contains a bitter principle and volatile oil, the aroma of which is brought 
out by roasting. In the United States the use of chicory for mixing with coffee 
is most popular among the residents of New Orleans ena vicinity. It is also 
used by numerous hotels and restaurants to add flivor and colcr to coffee. 


A few factories in the "thumb" district of Michigan process practically all 
of the domestic chicory root. Plants located in metropolitan New York and in 
New Orleans roast and package imported ond domestic root. Producticn data for 
prepared chicory are not available. 


In 1920 when the duty on prepnred chicory was 2 cents per pound imports 
reached a maximum of 1,750,000 pounds valued at #130,000. By the acts of 1922 
and 1930 the duty was increased to 3 and 4 cents, respectively. Since 1930 the 
ad valorem equivalent of a 4-cent duty ranged from 120 to 150 percent. Although 
the duty was reduced in 1936 imports ccntinued small. The average value of imn- 
ports since 1930 has been less than $6,000 annually, compared with an estimated 
value of domestic production of prepared chicory of over 1 million doliars. Im- 
ports have come principally from the Netherlands with smaller cusntities from 
Belgium. 


Ld 
CHICORY, GROUND OR PREPARED-Continued 


d chicory are no 


epare & separately recorded but in recent years 
eded imports by a considera | 


Exports of pr 
e rable nargin. 
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probably have exce 


NETHERLANDS 
138 BRAZIL 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS (SUMMARY DIGEST) 
(SEE SEPARATE DIGESTS WHICH FOLLOW ON COCOA, ON CHOCOLATE, AND O-N CACAG BUTTER) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1502.1, 1502.3, 1502.9, 1420.0, 1503.0, 1503.3, 
1503.45 and. LS0sr4 


United States production, experts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 

Produc-— Domestic 

Year ‘ aif 
tion ay exports 6s 


| countries 





NETHERLANDS) Czecho~ 


said Datta BRAZIT . 
slovakia | -‘ y, al ree 


’ 





Quantity (1,000 pourids) ' 


86 3,143 eb + BL Pe oo 


| ‘ 
1937 =-| 662,222 7,087 By 7 | | , 
1938 -- Hess LF deers Syd 3,709 3,231 108 Belen huis BP yes 
1939 --| 686,189 | 19,263 As 60 il boeile, 163 31 | cae cree 
A943 Nae | 3/ 1,778 | Lf 8,347 | - | - ate’ 209 
Value (1,00C dollars) 
ve) 
Tee 68,533 | 8&2 | 609 | 156 : 31 | 1g | < 
Piet tay | 910 | se7 | us| 3 | > 26 2/ 
1939 --| 66,357 | 339583 |, 620 | S14 obteen 20 10 | : 
1943 --|) oma. 4. 3/ 405 | 4/.1,516 | Fumnind titles inom Ud eS Rh 


i/ Exclusive of chocolate ‘and cacao butter contained in the confectionery items 
made by the chocolate industry. é 

2/ Less than 500, . | cme bespsien 

Sf Includes 340 thousand pounds valued at 51 thousend dollars exported under 
lend lease. sate . : 

4/ Includes 2,234 thousand pounds valued at 640 thousand dollurs imported from ° 
Cuba and 4,223 thousand pounds valued at 493 thousand dollars from me@XiCO. . 

source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department..of Commerce. . 








Item United States tariff, . _ _ Proposed 
| | negotiating 
Act of 1945 - ng ss _ country 
1930°""'"" rate +‘ 
rar. T7177 
Cocoa; : 7 7 4 
Uinswe@tien dum Sosa Ie tgeede st BP a MEE My OF etd NETHERLANDS 
Sweetened: — : | 
In bars or blocks,weighing pera 
JO Lbs. or tere *eagch —==-Sl 25 ae iG. - 2/ oy, 1b. 
In any other form, valued at - 2/ 
Ae or Ore Pere i eee ne L0% ad + 20% ad . ceil 
r ; val. val. 
Less than 1O¢ 1b. --—-—--————— A0%. ad 40%. ad 
. ‘Baek val. Fibt | ne LEDs 
Chocolate: | ee ) “ 
OTL EE Sic d ts ae aaah eee el ee Bi Lid. Wri, LD. do. 
Sweetened; 
In bars or blocks, weighing — % 
20 208. ' OF more each ---—<—.—... Av Lb. é 2¢: 1b. Go. 
In any other form, valued at 
coe Griiere per ih, =<... 40% ad 2f 209, ad do. 
val. val. 
PBGG Cie 20 a eee eter er win L0% ad 40% ad 
Wale val. 
tie tei ss es 25% ad 2/1240 ad BRAZIL 
val. val. NETHERLANDS 


1/ Productscf Cuba entered at 20% less than the rates shown. 

2/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports in 1939 was 12 percent 
on unsweetened chocolate, 13 percent on unsweetened cocoa, and on sweetened 
chocolate in bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or more each, it was 13 percent. 
On the imports of these items in 1943 the ad valorem equivalents were 7, 13, and 
> percent, respectively. 


| win: a By “igiaiee, agaiitete DBO siya ’ | ’ 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS: (SUMMARY DICE ST)~Continuéd. | 


a toa et % Eee + ee 
“Comment! ‘ fi ; vi ore Ppa Ges ane e ae 


“Cocos GE cacuo~reans-ere the, tom materia al ‘from which cocoa, chocolate, and 


cacan.bubter are manufactured. ‘he beans are not prddaucec- in: the- United. States. 
They are imported. {ree or-auty- under: parngraph. 1653, anc come oniefly Erol Brazil, 
Gold Coast, pean the Caribbean : countries. . a tose 


Oe DD eres oo 1 
Son = eee we aemege sek Ried iia ion 7 
fr imeneene + 


Fal 


Chocol:ite is ene ground shelled and ‘Foustad~teanss~-- When. the . chocolate _ 


e..erges Lew the heated mill. it-is.a vlestic mass (chorolcte "Liquor") which 
herdens on cooking. This first product is the DSisig for~sil the various 


products produced by’ the chocolate dnd’ cocoa industry. © Under the pure. fooa 
laws of the United States. the chocolate must contsin not less than 50 percent 
cucuo™ butter. The average cocoa bean contains. from 50.to' 55 percent of Caceo 
putters: ~~br-order..to.renove the cacno butter. in making cocoa; the chocolate 
"iiquort is subjected to .ressure, zie? ‘fait is’ squeesed:-out and.filtered, re-- 

“sulting in’ the-commencial cuecac butter. The press cake remaining contuins 

2a ps reent or less of cacno butter and when” Pulver ized it produces. the Ap eta 


powdered ' (beverage) - COCOA. 


he United States is the predominant world producer and consumer of 
‘chocolate -end. cocoa.products, pas about 50 percent of, the world's annual 
supply of cocoa beans before the ‘var. IN quantity nearly two-thirds of thé 
output of the domestic chocolnte and cocoe industry in 1939 was chocolate, - 


sweetened end unsweetened, cbout one-fourth was powdered ecoco., and less than 
10 percent sas cacao butter. This dees not include chocointe and. cacao 


butter used by the industry itself in making confectionery items. 


Before the war about 80 percent of the imports. of chocolate products 
consisted of cocoa, chiefly unsweetened. The major portion of the balance: 
was sweetened chocolate, about one-third of which was chocolate in bars or 
blocks weighins 16 pounds or more each, chie ned for further menufacturing, 
and the other two-thirds was predominantly sweetened chocolate bars for direct 
‘consumption. Any imports of sweetened Re inta containing nuts, fruit, or 
ouner- flavoring suostencee are, classed as confectionery in import statistics 
(see Digest on Sugar Candy and Confectionery, Par. 506). 

The two vaiue clussificetions for vibes enocolate and cocoa in the 
1936 trade agreement with the Netherlands, establishment of which reduced the 
duty on those valued at 10 cents or more pe ca ages but left unchanged the 
rates on those valued at less tien 10 May per pound, resulted in only 
Slightiy increased imports of the higher velued sweetsned chocolnte. 


A wartime development was. the increased production of chocolate products 
in tne cocoa—bean producing countries--of ¢ucao butter in Brazil, of chocolate 
in the Dominican Republic, and of sweetened chocolate and cocoa in Cuba end 
Mexico--resulting in increased imports from these’ countries during the war 
years. Transportation difficulties with respect to coco: beans and shortage 
of sugar in the United States partly xccounted for this development. . When. 


ample supplies of cocoa beans and sugar are again available to the domestic 


industry, imports of chocolate products will probably decline from their wartime 
hist 
|g = le 


© 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS (SUMMARY DIGEST)-Continued 


Chocolate and cocoa: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 


a a a a lar ae a SL A A AE 


‘ sTotal foreign: Sa teehee” 
Kind : en Principal sources 











H value : 
Cnocolate: 4 : 
Unsweetened ----------------- gO Oey : NETHERLANDS, $35,728; 
: : Switzerland, $215 
Sweetened: : : 
In bars or blocks weighing : ? 
10 lbs. or more each ----- : 26,609 : NETHERLANDS, $18,716; 
4 : Ganada, %5,398 
In any other form, valued : : 
at — : : 
10g or more per ib. ----——: 120,825 ‘ NETHERLABOS y 02 59545 
: ¢ italy, £9,529 3 
: : Czechoslovakia, $9,825 
Less than 10% lb. ------- : 1,526 +: Dominican Republic, 1,380 
Cocoa: : : 
Unsweetened --~--~-~---~--~~---- s 422,617 :; NETHERLANDS, $428,338; 
: : Sweden, 2,019 
Sweetened; : H 
In bars or blocks weizhing : : 
lbs. or more each ----- 4 - 4 - 
In any other form, valued ;: ; 
al = : : 
10;; or more per 1b. -----: 10,482 : NETHERLANDS, &9,144; 
: ° Cuba 3 oh sec 
Less than 10¢ 1b. ------- - $ - 
Cacao butter ------~---~------- : 2,932 : NETHERLANDS, €2,264; 
: > United Kingdom, $668 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department or Commerce. 
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Par. Nos 777 
A NETHERLANDS 
COCOA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1502.1, 1502.3, 1502.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, “1937-39 and 1943... 







Imports for consumption f 






Domestic 











aoe pupehelien exports Lage eee ee eae: Sweden Cuba | Canada 
countries | LANDS Bee 
| Quantity (1,000 pounds) , 
1937— | 130,940 | 4,518 BeGRG. |) 25634 31 | 7 112 
ne es ae as Ee | 326 AeooG MMENZEEOB 2 | ae Dis 2 
eoagee | Heda) Eran? Waren paviatisncyasGin | ol i3p : 6 1/ 
1943 - nea | 412 | 2/4, 724 Le | = ita 483 19 
! 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 - 11,750 | 396 408 385 | noes Aid res 
Beebe) cikien 355 | B50. ByA | eies 1 L 
1939 - 13,200 $00) lean Ae. 1 ieF. a 1 ay 
A Aitee (tetera yee ae 63. FF S = 120 
Beso t7 | 
i/ Less than 500. 
2/ Includes 3,981 thousand pounds valued ot 460 thousand dollars, imported trom 


XiCO 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department or Commerce. 








Item United States tari? 2/ Proposed 
negotiating 
ARO Late bt) AB, os citpa%e ‘ = country 
1930 rate 

Pars. 777 
Cocoa: 

Unsweetened —--—------_-_—__ 34 per lb. 14¢ per 1b.2/ NETHERLANDS 

Sweetened | » i 
In bars or blocks weighing. ; a 
10 lbs. or more each ———-  A¢ per lb. 2¢ per 1b. > do. 


In any other form, whether 
or not prepared: 


Valued at 1O¢ or more ay 

per lb. --~------- Pa oer vel ered ve. do. 
Valued at less than lO¢ 

per lb. --------~-------- 40% ad val. 40% ad val. do. 


1/ Products of Cuba entered at 20 percent less than the rates show. 

2/ Trade agreement with Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivilent’ of the duty on totel imports of unsweetened 
cocon was 13 percent in 1939 and in 1943; of swectened cocon velued at 10 cents 
or more per pound the specific equivalent of the 21d valorem rate on imports was 
8.2 cents per pound in 1939 and 3.0 cents in 1943. There were no imports in 
either year of sweetened cocon in bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or more each 
or in any other form valued at less than 10 cents per pound. 


Comment 


Cocoa powder is obtained by grinding the "cake" resulting from chocolate sub— 
jected to pressure in extracting cocao butter. The best cocoa contains at least 
22 percent of cacao butter, usually labeled breakfast cocoa, but large quantitics 
of other grades are also made, the cacao butter content running as low as 10 percent 


Az 
cocoA—Continucd 


Of the domestic output of cocoa powder nearly 90 percent is sold by the manu- 
facturer unsweetened and the balance is sweetencd or mixed with other substances. 


Imports of cocoa have been predominant tly of the unsweetened, usually over 95 


percent o of the total ‘tn 1943; however; more than.one-third of the imports of 
cocea: consisted of. ievewaetened product, amounting to 1.5 million pounds in con- 
trast to a prewar annual average (1937-39) ‘of 60,000 pounds. In 1944, however, 


imports of sweetened cocoa fell to 296,000 pores and in 1945 practically none 
of the sweetened cémé ins’ In 1943 and 1944 imports of the sweetened cocoa came 
chiefly from Mexico and were occasioned by the rationing of laa in the United 
States and the more ample supplies of sugar in Mexico in those yee 


The volume of imports of unsweetened cocoa during the war years was not un- 
usual but they came chiefly from coco2-bean procucing countries--Mcxico, Dominican 
Republic, and Brazil. In prewar years, the Netherlands was the chief source of 
this product.” x ! 


Exports of cocoa during prewar years, which gene deer exceeded imports in 
quantity, went chiefly to the Philippine Islands, “Cana da, and Caribbean countries. 
Exports declined during the war. 


| The reduction in the rate of duty in the trade agreement with the Netherlands 
in 1936 hdd'no 2ppurent effect on the. volume of imports. During the war, however, 
there were increasing imports of ccacoa from Mexico, Brazil, Dominican Republic 

and Arge sntina, 


Cocoa: United States imports for consumption, by kinds, with principal sources, 


1939 and 1945 














Kind > Total” : Principal sources 
eae! yes ee 
: 1939 
Sweetened: 8 : , A 
Valued at 10¢ or more per 1b. —--: $10,482 : NETHERLANDS, 89,144; Cuba, “1,238 
Valued at less than 10¢ per lb. -: wig 
Unsweetened -—~—--—- 2) 1, 7: NETHERLANDS, 9418, 3385." Sweuen, 
: : $2,019 | 
; 1945 
Sweetened: : : 
Valued at 10¢ or more per lb. —~-: 696 : Canada, {691 
Valued at less than 10¢ per 1b. -: - 
Unsweetened -~---—---~--—--- a : 490,196: Canada, 443,668; Argentine, 


£20,239; Venezucla, $10,310 


rap) ee ee ee ee ee 


Sources Official statistics of the U. or 


a 


partment of Commerce. 


Pars NOs tT? 
143 NETHERLANDS 
' CHOCOLATE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1503.0, 1503.3, 1503.4,’ 1503.5 


United States production, exports, ond imports, 1937-39 and1943° 










Domestic Imports for consumption from-— 





Year Production= 





exports At: | NETHER- | - Ttel ‘Czecho— ‘| Switzer- 
countries | LANDS iY | slovakia | land 

tA ae ADS | Quantity (ely 000 pounds s) 

1937 =|... 562,212 1,109 | 786 BR oe on | areal ins an Bhat 
1635 ol. nas. Tees” ie. She Ld, | aT 108 ger 
1939 -| 680,189 aI 858 596 i 5 vine lana 
1S |: nves 197 |2/3,529 ig | - | 2 a 

: Value (., 000 dollars aie 
1937 -| 68,533 Die ee ee alae, Bien | 9 
19581 na. 220 211 94 16 | cna ianipine 
1939 -|:. 66,357 260 185 lithe 41s mansdld | 10 9 
: eee | | 








- 1f Does not include chocolate used by the chocolate manufacturer in making 
eonfectlonery: items.. 

2). Includes 1,751 thousand p eet walued < it 519 eshoars dollars imported from 
Cuba, 1,053 Pee end pounds valued at 225 thousand dollars from Argentina, 322 
Pencend pounds. valued at 71 thousand dollars from Dominican Republic, and 241 
thousand pounds valued at 33 thousand dollers from Mexico; oelso includes imports 
free as an act of international courtesy 76 thousand pounds valucd at 17 thousand 
dollars from Canada. 

Source; Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 





Itom United States tarifrl/ Proposed 
cet eons ne SE a pee aceon sc epee ELIE 
Act of a L945 "s country 
x: TEE ” ; 
hocolate: be. 
2/ NETHERLANDS 


Unsweetened ~--------—----- 3¢ lb... 15 ay BP eins 
‘Sweetened: ; 
In bers or blocks weighing 





“Mo. | 10 lbs. or more each —A¢ DB ae 2¢ 1b. 2/ Te do. 
' “In my other form, whether | 
or not prepared: 
Valued at 10 cents or siccsasthcleellien ean uesaeiaihees 
more per pound —--~-—-- 10%. ad , 20%, ad. pchaniinniaanntlaen. do. 
val. Vel we ; 
Valued at less than 10 
cents per pound —------ 40%. ad 40% ad 13. xindos 
val. val. 


1/ Products of, Cuba entered at 20 percent. less. than. the rates. shown., 

2/ Trade agreement. with Netherlands, effective February 1936. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total imports of unsweetened 
chocolate was 12 percent in 1939 and. 7 percent in 1943; and of sweetened choco- 
late, in bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or more each, it was 13 percent in 

1939 and 5 percent in 1943. The specific equivalent of the ad valorem rate on 
imports pf ‘sweetened chocolate in any other form valued at 10 cents or more per 
pound was 6 cents per pound in 1939 and 4 cents. per pound in 1943, end on those 
valued at less than 10 cents per ery jt was 2.3 cents per pound in 1939.and 2.6 

i cents per. wound in 1943. . , 4 
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~the-Larger part“of “its 
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CHOC 


Comment 


gp chonene ekena, and mokers o 


“sutout as chocdlsite 
ountain supplies. 


Chocolate is obtained in grinding shelled and roasted cocon beans. The 
beans are grounc in heated mills and the resulting chocolate.is - plastic mass 
which hardens in cooling 2nd contairfs not less then 50 percent of cacao butter on 
a moisture-free oasis. 

: ‘The -ehocolate*is used by iow wearin ‘Bikers ee lie the househeld., Much 
of it is further processed to produce sweetcned_ch océlete or for the menufac ture 
of cocoa “and. cacac. butter. 

_. ...The -ehecolate-industry-im ‘the United States prodicds preiaciaceiteian. mei 
products, including many items classed as- contectionery, but the industry. ats 


manus .cturers, - chiefly ccn- 
These a of chocolate 


te other n 


for further ma 


ufacturing 


consi 


sf Ff 
Ht Se 2 ah 
t predominuntly of sve 


a 
us 


etened or milk chocolate 


"coatings". 


about 1.2 million pounds 


Exports of 


annually in 1935-39 and during this 


“cheeolate, including sweeténta, averiged 
period imports avereged about 0.7 i 


eal a 


million 


pounds... The leading-export markets were the Philiprine Islands, Hong Kong, 
Canada, and British Malaye. 
Average annual imports of chocolate, sweetened. : aad 1 unsweetened combined, were 
378,000 pounds during the neriod 1931-35. soflowinc € he reduction in duty in 
. 1936, .annual. imports- increased: to 759,000 pounds in 1935-39, but in neither period 
did imports represent as much as 2 percent cf domestic consumption, The sicnificant 
recent development regarding imports of chocolate is the relatively large imports 


of both sweetcned and unsweetened from Brazil, 


and Venezuela, countries which 
of chocolate amounted to 3.5 


million in 1945. 


before the war shivped 


‘million wounds in 1943, Lhe 


Dominica 


n fepublic, érsentina, 
only cocoa beans. Imports 


4, million in 1944, and:i1-3 
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Chocolate; United States imports fcr consumption, by kinds, with principal 
sources, 1939 anc 1945 
Kind i pred : Principal sources 
: value Seiytt ‘ 
— 1939- 
Sweetened: : : 
In bars or blocks, 10 lbs : : 
or more. : $26,609: NETHERLANDS, £18,716; Canada, #53 398 
In any other form: : : oe b 
Valued at 10¢ or more per, : : A big 
ge <cetenio pan : 120,825: NETHERLANDS, %62,954; Italy, $9,723; 
: : Czechoslovakia, $9,529 
Valued at less than 10¢ : : 
per 1h. seme ; 1,526: Doniniesn Republic, 41,380 
Unsweetened ——-------------____; 36,119: NETHERLANDS, $35,728; Switzerland, 
i : gary 
: 1945 
Sweetened: : 2 si 
In bars or blocks, 10 lbs. : : 
or more — : 1,168,277: Argentina, $372,419; Dominican 
74 avis : Republic, $336,631; Brazil, ~226,989; 
: : Venezusla, ':158,297 
In any other form: : : . 
Valued at 10¢ or more per : ; 
Tbe eo Dene > 307,098: Cuba, $120,545; Dominican Republic, 
: : $89,497; Caneda, $51,797; Argentina, 
: 2 $33,623 . 
Valued at less than 10¢ 1b.: -: : 
Unsweetened ~-------~--~-----—-; lida Brazil, $776,970; Dominican Sepublic, 


Sources: 


He a5: 


Venezuela, $74,420 


Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 777 
Lis | NETHERLANDS 
CACAO BUTTER BRAZIL 


Stat. import class (1939): 1420.0 


United States production, experts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 








, Domestic SLMS peers EL oh feeb Ae: 
Year Production= exports AL] | Was AG | | Va tae BRAZIL, 
; . Countries f wh\so wilh Rang con | gee 
Quatiti ty. (dy cv. vcundg) 

' b A Se ae ee a ee 
1937 =-— | 23,484 LES “eitwttn Ty padcoggo 84 | oo at) - 
1938 --- nea. 2,647 10 | 9 * L ~ 
1939 --- 5174205 13,586 15 eae 22 | 3 a 
1943 .—- nea. &/ 1,169 104 | ~ - 99 

Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 --— 4,738 310s 4 | ra 


ji 
2 
2 





ay Does not include cacao butter used in the same plant in the manufacture of 
chocclate products. 

2/ Includes 282 thousand pounds valued at 42 thousand dollars exported under 
lend-lease. 3/ Less than 500. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
nefotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 7'77(c) 
Daole Ychber ean a i/ 12h NETHERLANDS, 
BRAZIL 
ay Trade agreement with Netherlands, effective February 1936. 
Note.- The equivalent specific of the ad valorem rate on imports was 24 cents per 
pound in 1939 and 2.4 cents in 1943. 


Comment 


When the chocolate, obtained by grinding cacao beans, is subjected to pres- 
sure, cacao butter is removed. The resulting press cake when ground is the 
familiar powdered cocoa, 


Cacao butter finds its widest use in the manufacture of chocolates and choco— 
late coatings for candies, where it is necessary to add it in order to incorporate 
sugar and milk into chocolate without changing the consistency of the resulting 
product. It is the only acceptable matcrial which may be added to pure chocolate 
as a thinning agent. It is elso used in various medicinal preparations. 


The United States is the world's leading producer and consumer of cacao butter 
and the domestic industry has consistently been on an export basis for many years. 
During the 1930's, annual exports averaged about 2% million pounds and imports 
only about 14 thousand pounds. Before the war, exports went chiefly to Canada, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and Mexico. The unusually large exports in 1939 to 
1941, averaging 13.7 million pounds annually, found additional important markets in 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Palestine. 


146 
CACAQ BUTTER-—Con tinued 


Imports came chiefly from the Netherlands befcre the war. In 1941 Brazil 
expanded its production of cacao butter and shipped over 1.5 million pounds to the 
United States. Imports from Brazil in 1942 and 1943 were 200,000 snd 100,006 
pounds, respectively, but in 1944 they exceeded 10 million pounds; imvoorts, how- 
ever, declined to 150,000 pounds in 1945. The development of the industry in 
Brazil was brought about partly by the dislocation of the chocolate industry in 
Europe, and to some extent’in the United States, due to the effects of the war. 
When these industries are restored and ample supplics of beans, the raw material, 
are again available to them, the Brazil manufacturer may find it more difficult to 
compete with the domestic chocolate manufacturer for the United States market for 
cacao butter. 


Before the development of the industry in Brazil, (mited States imports of 
cacao butter were small. They averaged about 11,000 pounds annualiy (1931-35) 
when the duty rate was 25 percent ad valorem and increased only to 16,000 pounds 
annually (1936-39) when the reduced rate of 12% percent was in effect. The 
comparatively recent development of a cacao butter industry in Brazil, where 

cocoa beans are grown, may lead to substantially large: imports in the future than 
entered before the war. 5 ‘nate | 


Par. No. 778 
nal CHINA 
GINGER ROOT, CaNDiED CR PRESERVED 
Stat. import class (1939): : 1328.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 ana 1943 












ie sik Imports for consumption trou 
Domestic P -- 


i | | — 3 
Ny exports . All. | EE ay ate eee pa Peet 
countries | CHINA | Hong Kong |-. Japan... 


Production | 


Year 







Quantity (1,000 pounds) 


L937 
1938 
1997 
1943 


Value (1,000 dollzrs) 

















1937 == ‘ Ne ae 3/ 
1939 -——— abies 94 77 i 3 
1943 AI9 ay - - 


Ly Before the war, domestic production probably cid not exceed 500 thousand 
pounds. 

2/ Exports not available, but very snall. 

af See comment in digest on crude ginger under paragraph 1768. 

4/ Includes 42 thousand pounds valued at 9 thousand dollars importeu from Cuba. 

5/ Less than 500. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 





noted. 
Item Unitec States tariff Proposed 
nevotiating 
AGteot 1945 country 
1930 rate see 





Percent ad valoren 
Par. 775 
Ginger root, candied or otherwise 
prepared or preserved: «3 
Product of Cuba -------------~- 16 8 
Other than Cuban product ---——- 20 Pu CHINA 
a7 Automatically reduced as a result of the recuction in the trade agreenuent 
with Peru. 
2/ Reduced in the trade agreement with Peru, effective July 1942. 


As to the change in the definition of dutiable ginger, by Customs Court 
Decision in 1940, see text at beginning of digest under paragraph 1768. Ginger 
root at present dutiable under peragruph 778 u se consists of two distinct 
kings — (1) candied or crystallized, and (2) preserved or Canton ginger. Both 
are used as confections. Most of the domestic eandied ginger is prepared fron 
imported ginger preserved in sirup anc is packeu in small tin boxes for the retail 
trede. Preserved ginger consists of the young anc nore tender roots preserved 
in sirup anc put up in pots or jars. Candied and preserved ginger are essentinl- 
ly oriental »roducts, but there has been sone manufacture in the West Indies and 
British West Africa, In the United States the material is prepered by manu=- 
facturers of candied fruits und fruit peels and by confectioners. Total United 
States output is not known, but probably does not exceed 500 thousand pouncuse 


United States prewar imports of candied and preserved ginger (as now inter- 
preted) averaged about 1 million pounds annually (not shown separately in 1937 and 
1933). More than 90 percent of the imports cane from China ana Hong Konge 


ih8 


GINGER ROOT, CANDIED OR PRESERVED-Continucd 


During the war, with imports froin the: Far 


imports, supplying about 43,000. pounds..in. 
“Before the - war, candied and Neal Bing 


from importer: | gingar.root) competed-with ths |i 
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noarly 300,000 poiuriUs” by” 1945. 
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was packed in glass” 
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HAY 
Stat. import class (1939): 1101.0 ’ vii 
United States production, exports, and imports, (1937-39 and 1943 


re Imports for consumption from— 
Domestic a 


Year Production All es 
exports . ; CANADA. Mexico | 
| countries na 


Quantity (1,000 short tons) 












1937 --——- 83,035 
1938 -——- 91,465 19: V/ 
1939 —--- 


baa 


8b , 305 | 
99,543 | 


Ye 








igo, 725 5996 
1938 —— 620 , 239 
1939 ——= 685,427 
1943 = wed 1,470, 836 


/ £ at a 
1/ Less than 500 snort tons. 


Source: Production from official piatse nies of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S.-Department of 
Commerce. 








fiem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act ox 1945 country 
“1930 rate 


Per short ton 


Ce — $5.00 -2/ $2.50 CANADA 
1f/ Reduced in the first trade agreement with Canadas. to y3.00 a short ton, 
effective January 1936, and further reduced in the second agreement with that 

country to $2.50 a short ton, effective January ek 


Note.— The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 32 percent ad valoren. 
Commen’s 


The United States is virtually self-sufficient with respect to hay. About 
90 percent of the production is consumed on the farms where it is grown and the 
remainder is sold to nearby markets. Because transportation charges constitute 
such a large part of the delivered cost, the movement of hay is usually limited to 
comparatively short distances. «Prices of hay may differ widely from one region to 
another. 


Imports, practically ali from Canada, enter almost exclusively into the North 
Atlantic States, a gat ceiaceactne, area, enc normally supply less than one per- 
cent of the consumption in this area. In 1937, when imports were above normal, 
they were equal to 1.1 percent of the eadwehaen in the North Atlantic States. 
Although planting a large proportion of its crop land to hay, this area usualiy 
finds it necessary to draw supplies from the North Centrel States and from Ontario 
and Quebec in Canada. Largely because of the importance of the dairy industry in 
the North Atlantic States, their consumption of hay is iarge in proportion to area. 
Production in these States amounted to 11.9 million tons annually in 1935-39 as com- 
pered to 12.7 million tons in 1940-45. 


tS 


150 
HAY-~Continued 


During the war‘imports fluctuated widely... they amounted to only 11,000 tons 
~““tin 1942, increased to 323,000 tons (2. which 215,006 tons entered free of duty under 
Public Laws 211 and 272) in 1944, and declined to 141,000 tons in 1945.» 


Par. No. 779 
1 yA CANADA 
STRAW 


Stat. import class (1939): 1190.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from -- 


see CANADA | | 
| | 


countries 
Quantity (short tons) 











Domestic 
exports 





Year Production 





















1937 — Not | Not 16,054 16,014 
1938 --| available Bette i) a SOG. | 2,564 
1939 —~ (see text) | able 1/ | 6, 537 | epee 
ia: | 2s. 079 24,930 





Yalue (dollars) 















aaee -- Not Not | 69,518 | 69,262 
1938 -- Z -! +7 13,214 
labte avati=— oe 
bee tira 4 cy aa ad ie Ae 
1943 —- (see text) a 184,203 


1/ Exports are known to be small. 
source: Imports from official statistics of the U. 5. Lepartment of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed _ 
, negotiating 
ACU OF 1945 country 
Per short ton 
Par. 779 
Straw —--------~-----—--- +--+ --------- $7.50 i/ $0.75 CANADA 


1/ Reduced in trade agreement with Canada ,effective January 1939. 
Note.— The duty on totsal imports in 1939 was equivalent to 15 percent ad valorem 


Comment 


otraw is the byproduct of grain production. In the large grain producing 
areas most of the straw is left on the ground or in stacks after the grain is 
threshed. In the northeastern States, the chief destination of imports, 
especially in the dairy districts, the straw proocuced on the farm, as well as 
that imported, is practically all used for bedding livestock. Because of its 
bulkiness, straw is usually shipped only short distances. 
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Par. No. 780 


1 «} 
Le ye 
Ce EGA OST JOVAKTA 
HOPS 
(See digest an Lupulin, par. 7&0) 


- Stat. import classes (1939): 2810.1 and 2810.2 


Vato? States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Domestic Imports for consumption from—— 
VT) 


Aid WEIL: Rf 
countries} OLOVAKTA 
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Poland end 


Dan: “ id g 





See 
Year | Production exports 


Yugoslavia 










i 
| Germany 
i] 








Quantity (1,000 pounds) 












pee 
4 9 B22 Fe 
4,682 
6,832 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1943 







39,590 
32,148 
34,5049 
42,448 


10,021 
merry TID 
JoeB 


8,190 | 


3/ 1 


Veiue (1,000 dollars) . 
3,025 | 587 1 1,69" Bey oth} a] 
Ae $35 1,484 LOA 91 

3966 a, 768 SUS £88 137 


od — — 











5,046 






3,245 ee ae 
j | 

{ 

' 








1937 
1938 

















t 
" Xu 
6 eee cameras ee Aa 


Tf Marketable quantities only; does not include the following quantities with- 
held from the market: In thousand pounds: .193'7-4,365;  1938-3,140; 1939 2,613. 

o “rhe ” . , vy oy fe ae - , E ; 

2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 3/ Mostly from Canada. 

Source: Production from U. S. Department of Agriculture; exports and imports 
from official statis aul ee of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
' negotiating 
Act of Sie country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Par. 7&0 
fons eee et ER Queens Senne er oh y 2/, CURCHOSLOVAKIA 


1/ From April 16,°1938, to April 21, 1939, the effective period of the trade 
agrecment with Czechoslovakia (agreement was suspended as of pa 22, 1939), hops 
valued at 30 cents or more s pound were dutiable 18 cents a pound; other hops 
remained dutiable at 24 cents ea pound. 

Notee— The ad valorem eavivalent of the rate of duty on ali hops imported in 1939 
was 59 perecnt; on the higher-priced hops imported at the agrecment rate, it was 
45 rat. and on the higher-priced hops imported at the full rate, it was 58 per- 
cents on the lower-priced hops, the ad vaiorem equivalent in 1939 was 108 percent, 


> 
’ 
su er 
D 
ra) 
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Comment 


Hops are used in the brewing of beer and other malt beverages to give them 
their cheracteristic fisvor. In the years before the war, domestic hops accounted 
for roughly three-fourths of the total used in the United Stutes. However, during 
the war supplies of foreign hops were cut off, and only the domestic product was 
available to brewers. Except for the 4-year period 1936-39, when imports exceeded 
exports, the United States has regularly exported more hope than it has imported. 
During the war exports increased sharply. 


Before the war imported hops were blended with domestic hops to cktain a 
desired flavor in malt beverages. Most of the si el were seedless, in shen nee 
to the seed—containing domestic product, sand were. highly regarded by brewers 


their "delicacy" of flavor and "fineness." Thoy were relatively high in ey 
their unit cost to brewers was frequently several times that of domestic hanes 

even the foreign value (exclusive of duty) of all imported hops averaged higher per 
pound than that of deumestic hops. 


Le 


_ HOPS—Con tinued 


Hops grown in the States of California, Oregon, and Wash vington account for 
over 99 percent of the domestic production. During most of the 1930's over— 
‘production existed, and in some years varying quantities were not marketed. 
Marketing ellotment agreements were in effect during 1938 and 1939. Since then, 
-in response to both domestic and foreign demands, asians has increased 20 per- 
cent over the prewar 5-year average and the acreage devoted to hops is still 
“6xpanding. “There has also been an increase in the production of domestic seed— 
less hops, which had its beginnings in the middle 1930's. The foreign demand for 
“domestic hops underwent considerable change during the war, with the United Kingdom 
_and Hire ceasing to be important markets but with increased quantities being 
exported to Canada, Mexico, and South American end Africen countries. 


Because Of their high quality and special ch aracteristics, the bulk of the 
“hops imported before is wer were generally considered complementary to the domes- 
tic product. In the trade agreement with Czechoslovekia, effective April 16, 
'1938, the reduction in jut ty wos limited to the higher-priced imported hops (those 
with a foreign value of 30 cents or more « pound); all other hops remained dutiable 
at the old rate of 24 cents a pound, Over 80 pore cent of the hops imported into 
the United States since April 16, 1938, have had « foreign value ae 30 cents or 
more a pound. Imports by price groups and by me BES countries in 1938 end 

- 1939 are shown in the table below. 


It is probable that foreign hops will soon again be avnilable for export ond 
European countries, particularly Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, will seek to re- 
‘establish their former United States outlets, The competitive situation as 
between foreign and domestic hops-has chunged since 1938. The extent to which 
imports will be resumed will probably depend largely upon the quantity ond relative 
quality of the Americiun seedless hops. Hops constitute so small a pert of the 
'.total cost of malt beverages that those brewers who prefer the imported product 
-are relatively little influenced by their price. 
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HOPS—Continued 


Hops: Rate of duty and United States imports, by class, quantity, 
value, and principal sources, 1938 and 1939 








: Rate: :Foreign velue: 

Year and class : of :Quantity: : Per ; Principal sources and quantities 
Seid Total ;pound cers 
:Cents: 1,000 : 1,000 :Cents: 1,000 pounds 
: per :pounds :dollar rs; : 
2 pound: ; : : 

1938: : : : : ; 

January l- :' 246 BrhGo 23,854 2 2508: CZRCHOSLOVAKTA, 2,833; Yugoslavia, 
Aordd 15. : : : : : 1,264; Poland and Danzig, 194; 

: : : ~ : Germany, =/ 110 

April 16- : : : : 3 

December 31: to/ - : : : 
Valued at :~18 2,968 : 1,009 : 34.0: CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1 99563 Yugoslavia, 
30¢ or more: “ ° : oN 235s Germany, iy 140; Poland 
& pound. : : : : : ond Danzig, 21 
Valued at : 24: 1,788 : 393 : 22.0: Yugoslavia, 744; CZECHOSLOVAKTA, 
less than ;: : : : : 10; Poland and Denzig, 260; 
30¢ a : : : : > Germany, i/ 99 
pound. : : : : 
139% ; i, ; : : 

Valued at 30¢ 2/18 sP1 Bae : 2,721 : 41.0: Yugoslavia, 3,985; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
or more 4a sor 2h3 : : : 1,079; Germany, sy 95¢3 Poland 
pound. : : ‘ : ; and Danzig, 262 

Valued at less: 24: 1,554: 345 : 22.2: Yugoslavia, 1,061; Pol and and 
than 30¢ : : : : : Danzig, 232; Germany, ay 87; 
pound. : : : : : Belgium, 68; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 63 















Includes Austria. 2/ Agreement rate not  Lapreanagen to imports from Germany. 

3/ Before the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia was suspended as of April Zz, 
imports of aops valued wt 30 cents = pounc or more, pabelans 2,512 thousand pounds 
and having a foreign value of 999 thousand dollars were entered at the 15-cents—a- 
pound rate. The principal sources of these hops and the quantities in thousands 
of pounds were: Yugoslavia, 1,133; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1,077; Poland and Danzig, 
188. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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ts Se P:r. No. 780 
LUPULIN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Seo digest on hops, por. 780) 


Stat. import class (1939): 2811.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 194 
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Value (dollars) 
[ioe Wiaeeee le tel ot Ra Ao a ee eR RE ED SER ER aD Daa ane ON NT! 
t Fe 8 i Find f i lott, bal : | 
1937 ot, Not | 45,081 oe 516 i PS A Sp _ =a 
1938 ayvaiie |. gvadle | »).22,933 4 9,930 | 23,864 | 4 a 
an r 1 eA re ' ra 
1939 able : ale oat 52,318 33,126 13,096 ree Tae 1,768 
1943 : | : oA a | a ‘ 
‘ : - ‘ 
ook Tee eee Sod IARI URE SL Cea Nt eRe EEC Lee Plies aN 
1/ Includes Austria begi ahitie 1938. 2/ Negligible, if any. 
Source: Officiel statistics of the U. S. Denmartment of Commerce. 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 

















Par. 780 j 
Lupulin — #1.50 2/. $1.50 CZECRHOSLOVAKTA 








u/ From April 16, 1938 to April 21, 1939, the effective period of the trade 
agreement with Cz echoslowskia, lupulin was dutiable at 75 cents per pound. 


en pour 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on totel imports in 1939 wn 
percent; on imports dutieble at the trade agreement rate it wos 47 ner 


Comment 


Lupulin is 2 yellow resinous vowder found in hon cones. T 


commerce is iupulin that has been salvaged after having been shaken free in 
handling hops. Brewers use lupulin in conjunction with hops for sdditionsl 
ye 


flevor. Statistics cof domestic production are not available, end imoc 
been relatively small. perenny was the princirpel source of imports during mos 
of the 1930's, end Czechoslovekia ranked cond. jowever, the imrorts from 
Czechoslovakia increased steadily from 1 L ie eee Significant changes 
in either quantity cr scurce of imports d not follow tne reduction of 50 ner 
cent in the rate cf duty on lupulin curing the ortee Bi fenti ve weriod of the 
Trade Agreement with Czechoslovekin,. Althcugh imports did incresse from Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1938, the increases were in line with those of the Opa pre- 


se 
93 
ai 


vious years, and over half of the imports for that yeer were receiv i te! ‘ore the 
reduced rate was applicable. he : : 
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156 UNITED KINGDOM 
MUSTARD SEED 
(See digest on mustard, ground or prepured) 


Stat. import class (1939): 1537.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from—- 





Year | Production | Domestic 
exports | All UNITED | Denmark | 
- | countries |. “KINGDOM. }, - 


Quantity (1,000 rounds) 


1937 Bt rn GN 17,757 | 2,678. 2,012 | 4,235 | 3,651 
1938 13,980 Ae oes 0,196 | Lye 504 | 1,960 . 15435 
1939 ae Prt, 392 || 2) 542 3,099 | 1,660 hae 
1943 34,590)“ L- able wif 4/ 701 -| ~ = | a 





agers ; | : 

1937 206 fot TL9 | Le aaa ay | 173 | 107 

13° 7 : 392 12 2 99 a4 
238 een avail- ay { ee | ina 32 oe 

1939 326 500 j 1385 L/6 | 93 | Ad 

wks | | 

eof p) ! ! | 





imrorted from Chile 
from Chine. 
jal statistics of the J. 5. Department of © 
ial statistics of the U.-S. oer ad of Commerce. 


/ Includes 309 thousand rounds vaeliued at 22 thousand doll 
nd “180 thousand rounds valued at © thousand dollars importe 
oc 


: 


Sources Production from off 
Agriculture; imports from offic 


=n 
pas 7 


x . | » s ge ret BC tse | , hee | 

Ttem United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 

A : : Vey ee supe 

ACEOOL LS45 ountvry 


1930 rate 
Cents rer pound 





Par, Tol 
Mustard seed, whole —--~---~-----~--~--~- 2 age. 3/h UNITED KINGDOM 
i/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective Jenuery 1939. 

Note.- The rate of duty on the musturd seed imported in 1939 was equivalent to 

32 frercent ad valorem. 


a 


; 


Comment 


Mustard secd is used principally in the preparation of condiments; it is also 
important in certain medicinel preparations. Most mustard seed is ground and 
processed for "vet" or Bale ired mustard, but some seed is used whole, and 4 rela- 
tively sinall ieee of grounc ld to consumers dry. There are sev- 


d 
d Id 
ay ‘ x) oy ce ey fae > rs ‘ P| soarcier i ra _ a ™* > oy ats am 
eral tyres of mustard ei and seeas fr fferent sources have distinct chargc- 
a 





teristics. represents blonds of different tvres of 
séei, both a E the war, imoorts supplied,cn the average, 
about naif of domestic Secnuehi oe imports averaged il million rounds annually 
for tne years 1935-39. During the wer imports declined sharply, and domestic 
erosuerion expanded to meet the greatiy increased demand which resulted largely 


C 
frou the searcity of other spices. Exports of mustard secd, if any, are negli- 


girie ead are not recorded separately. 


o 
oP} 


ound received by farmers for domestic seed was considerably lower than the aver- 
ge foreign valuc per pound of the imported product. 


“ostard seed is grown in several Western States of which Montana is the most 
Impar tart. Production reached a peak of 73 million pounds in 1941. Since then 
it has *.Jlen off, but in 1944 and 1945 it amounted to more than 2-1/2 times that 
of the prewar years, When imported seed was available, the sveroge rrice rer 
r 
ag 
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MUSTARD SEED--Continued 


Much of the mustard seed imported before the war , séceciael that from the 


United Kingdom, Denmark, end the Netherlands, was: nigh in rrestige and rrice. 
Many manufacturers considered that.imrorted sced, perticulurly English seed, was 
essential for the proeducticn of high-quality products. The sced from China, 
however, was very low in both quality and-rprice. In i939. the averzge.velue per 
pound of all imports was 5.4 cents and ranged from 1.8 cents for the ms turd seed 
from China to 7.3 cents. for. that, fromthe Undies Kingdom. 


Because manufacturers. have necessarily used a much smaller ctrorortion of in- 
forted mustard seed during the war than they did before, they may not consider 


the special characteristics of the foreign product es essential as they formerly 
did. 


158 Par. No. 781 
MUSTARD, GROUND Ox PREPARED UNITED KINGDOM 
(See digest on mustard seed) 


Stat. import class (1939): 1438.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-29 and 1943 










im 
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AUR O} 6 


Imports for consumption 


AR i UNITED | | 


countries KINGDOM jj 









Domestic 
exports 


Production 













Quantity (1,000 vounds) 









1937 =e Not Not 1,218 | 1,186 
ne ; 6, ; 
et avail | avail~ | 4 0 | aout 
4 ca ea . g ha 5) fe , - 9 tw~ 
TS ee ia able 1/ BF a 2 


Value (1,099 dollars) 





40 i a 

1937 -_—_— | bs S17 | Not | e278 pe 

1938 irdh aye | avail- vey | mM: 

1939 ——— “fe 900 | able af 654 | 4.2) 

1943 —— Diets | a se | 
1 bg } 





ed Probably small if any. 

=) | . | 

é/ Practically all imported duty-free as an,act of international courtesy 
from Canada. -- 3/ Less than 4500 


Source: Offié Stal statistics of the United Shaees Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 2985 country 
1930 rate 





Par.° 78) y 
Mustard, ground or prepared ——--—- 10 + 7% UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kinzdom, effective January 1939. 


Note.~ The rate of duty on mustard, ground or prepared, imported in 1939 wes 
equivalent to 14 percent ed valorem. 


Comment 


Mustard, principally in the form of "wet" or prepared mustard, is one of the 
more important condiments used in the United States. Nearly ail of the prepared 


ustard consumed ‘n the United States is made here from blends of imported and 
dermestic mustard seed ov greumd mustard. The imports of mustard, sround or pre- 


paren’, nave consished simoss vhoily of mustard flour from the Und tel Kingdon. 


P< a ay ae ain oe ee NEE, Mek ne mek ag Bat bal Sekn 2 : 4 J 
Ervoocts of muaterd are not recerded separately. 


lac imported Engiish mustard flour has been muct figner in vrestige and 
price then the mustard flour produced in the United States. It has stra brought 
s er, S 
in aor use in quality products, mostly in blends with domestic mustard. Many 


Mavntacturers have eohcieared it necessary in the production of special brands 
of prevared mustard. 
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Par. No. 781 
159 LFBANON 


THYME (LEAVES) UNGROUND, IN SMALL PACKAGES 


Stat import class (19 39): 1549.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 













Imports for consumption from-- 
All OTT edie 
| countries | LEBANON 


Domestic 
exports 





Production 





France | Italy 





La cae 


15,282 


1/ Includes thyme packed in bales, probably constituting most of the total 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Item _ Act of 1945 country 


Percont ad valorem _ 
Pare: 7512 
Spices and spice seeds not specially 
provided for,including all herbs 
or herb leaves in ¢lass or other 
small packages, for culinary use: 
Thyme leaves ---- 





ae) 
wal 


LEBANON 


etc aeecaag 
Comment 


Thyme is 2 small shrub, cultivated in many countries as en ornamental and as 
a sweet herb and growing wild in its native ap eit 1b, Southern Europe. The leaves, 
which are usuaily not over one fourth inch long, are collected and dried principally 
in Mediterranean countries {none in the United States). They enter international 
trede for use as a spice and as a crude drug. 


Only a small part of the thyme consumec as a spice in the United States is 
imported "in glass or other small packages for culinery use"; the larger part is 
packaged in the United States from thyme imported in bales. Formerly all thyme, 
whether in small packages or in bales, was classified under paragraph 781.Since 1937, 
however, thyme in bales has entered free of duty as a crude drug under paragraph 1669. 


Imports of thyme "in * * * small packages * * *," the classification under 
consideration, were not reported separately until 1938 but probably always have 
been small compared with the quantities imported in bales. During 1938-45 they 
averaged less than 7,000 pounds annually. Imports in beles averaged 513,000 pounds 
annually during 1938-45. 
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THYME (LEAVES) UNGROUND, IN § OMALL PACKAGES-C 


Continued 


Syria, including Leb: 5 pie has been the sole source of thyme in small packages 
during 1938-45 excepting for 1942 when Spain was the only source. For thyme in 


bales France wes the principal source through 1937, and Spain has been the pre- 
dominent source. since ,that time. 


A 
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of Par. No... 782 
LoL UNITED KINGDOM 
MISCELLANEOUS GROUND SPICES AND SPICES, N.E.S. INDIA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 155.03-155.59 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Domestic 
























Year Production gas ONITED V/ <a 
rig ee i INDIA ae 
countries | iINGDOM reece 


















































1937— Not 142,930 25,445 | 436,209 
1938 are ies 209 , 086 116,958 19,973 496 
1939- eethies 276,204 | 180,669 17,225 8,885 
1943+ £200 C280. i 783,980 - a 
Value (dollars) 
1937- Not 46,253 Dy ehd, , 9539 
1938 Ate, £ 20,255 6,576 5 289 97 
1939— 23, 610 9,232 ah BAe 621 
94.3— AIS HS5 Si 


£4954 

















Item iy United States tariff Proposed 
iGmus 1945 country 
~ 930) rate 
Par 781 . , Pring i: Cents per pound 


Opices and spice seeds, ground: 


Cinnamon, and cinnamon chips — 5 5 UNITED KIN‘:DOM 
Cloves =. eG 6 do. 
Clove stems ——-----—----.- 5 do. 
Curry snd curry powder -~-~-~ <a 5 af 24 dc. 
ory enssia buds, ond 
PS CL nate ntare a 5 5 do. 

Gitar root, not preserved or 
aw Va nee ICS WES OMA Ae 2 lisusod @ 2/ 2% do. 
Mace + —— § 8 do. 
Mace, Bombry, or wild --—--~—-— 22 22 do. 
NEMS 6 arrestee err eeterennementnn 5 _ do. 
Pepper, black white -----— 5 5 do. 
Pimento (21 Lispice) fk TE sn — 3 3 do. 
Sage —————————_+.—____._.____.. 3 3 do. 
Capsicum or red or cayenne : ; 

pepper —-——-—-_---__-_-----—__ § 8 i do. 

Mixed spices and: spices and Percent ad valorem 
spice seeds, n.s.p.f., in- ; 
cluding all herbs and herb : 
leaves in. gless or other sm31l Sa 
ree: for culinary use —— 25 was INDIA 
L/ Trade reement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


va Trade ae eae with Peru,, effective July 1942. 
Note. The specific duties on. to tal imports of ground spices were equivalent to 


the following percentzges ad valorem (1) in 1939: Cloves, 47; curry and curry powder, 
133 pass end white pepper, 9; pimento (allspice), 21, sage, 73; capsicum (or 
red or cayenne pepper) 56; (2) in 1943: Curry and curry powder, 2; ginger root. 
not preserved or candied, 5; black and white pepper, 10; end capsicum, Gs 
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}. MISCELLANEOUS GROUND SPICES AND SPICLS, N.«E«S.—Continued 


Comment 


With the exception. of. the last item, mixed spices and spices n.s.p.f., the 
classifications here considered cover imports of ground spices uimeas imports 
under the tis ase Eroup are > believed té6 be wostiy” ungrounds © : say te 


MO en cater maeee eee Orcas 
od 


ee LS So. consideratjle spite-grinding indus stry in the United States, which 
L$.L0ke the .most.part, dependent. upon imports of whole Spices» ior .its.raw vmesiesieiedy 
for only two of the ground spices in this group, sa#é “and capsicum; ‘has--the raw- 
qnttetn ate been produced commercially in the United States. Sage nas been grown 
here to.a limited extent.: Gapsicv'» ‘red or cayenne pépper) has been grown in 
this kein ty for many years, and according to trade sources the domestic output 
“increased greatly during World War If. The unground spices included in ‘the 
N.Sepef. group'are not grown in the United States. 
Imports of ground gpiéés normally have been very small. ~ Although spices 

are consumed mostiy in ground form, they are imported mostly ii whole form. 

_. Under peace—time conditions curry powder and the miscellaneous, or n.s.p.f., 
group were the. only classés imported in substantial quentities. Curry. powder 
is made by various formulas, and consumer preference for particular brands is an 
important factor in the import trade. Imports under: the n.s.p.f. heading, which 
mish be numerous items, have varied from as high:as $174,006 in 1944 to as Low ag: 
$5,000 in 1928. Prior to 1938 Greece wag the principal source of the imports ~ 
of the spices in the entire group under consideration, but since 1938 India has 
been the principal source+-in some years practicaliy the sole source.: 


; The relative unimportance of the importation of spices in ground form 
‘-probably results from.a preference on the part of many large users for Spices 
“ground ‘by reputable firms in this country. Mixture or adulteration, readily 
detectable in unground spices, is difficult to uetect in ground spices. Further- 
more, the flavor and aroma of most spices ure due principally to their volatile | 
oils, which are lost more rapidly after the spices are ground. 


Congress in the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 assessed fairly high duties on 
ground spices and no duties on those unground Hea TTD are not produced in 
the United States. 


During World Wer II the imports of the items in this group were higher than 
usual, because the sources of many important unground spices were cut off. . 
Imports of ground capsicum (red or cayenne pepper), which are normuily negligible, 
amounted to 66 »000 pounds, vulued «’ nore than 11,000, in 1945; und, as stated, 
paps of the NeSepef. group amounicd to #174,00G in 1944. 

\ 

Certain relationships between soie of the Spices in. this group should be 
considered in connection with any adjustments in-the rates of duty’. For example, 
cassia and cinnamon are similar spices; in fact, most of the "cinnamon" sold at 
retail in the United states is really cassié. Real cinnamon is more vaiuable 
and higher-priced than pASS La, and if the duties on the two products are to be 
approximately equal on the ‘basis of the ad valorem equivalent, tne specific rate 


Should be higher on cinuamon thin on cassia. A somewhat ee relationship 
exists with respect to cloves and clove Stelise These two products come from the 
same tree, cloves being the more valuable. White pepper, produced by removing 
the outer covering from black pepper berries, is suvstantially higher in price 


than black pepper. Likewise nutmegs and hock are somewhat similer in character-— 
istics, as they are. different parts of the same fruit; but mace is the hivher-— 
priced of the two, Bombay or wild mace has no aromatic or other properties which 
would give it any real value as a spice or condiment; its only value 6 (Or 
purposes of aduiteration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS GROUND 


4 


Miscellaneous ground spices and spices n.&eSe: 
for consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 1959 


SPICES AND SPICHS, N.E.S.-Continued 


Unitec States imports 


em ee een ce ee a ee 











King ; Totul value . Principul sources 
: : 
Ground spices : 3 
Cinnamon, and chips of----------------3 Fi : = 
Clovesg-----~~---~--~~=--~---------- = 2 $349 3: Madagascar, $349. 
Clove stems----~----~-~----------- 9-2 ‘<n = 
Curry and curry powder-—---------—--——- : 10,330 : UNITED KINGDOM, $8,807, 
: Vanda, 2,525.4 
Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia vera-——: z= : = 
Ginger root, not preserved or candied-: ee ae = 
Mace- ~~ 3 can) es - 
Mace, Bombay or wild-—-----~--------—--— : & ; + 
Nutme gs—-—-—-—--—-~-------—------~-------- : _ : - 
Pepper, black and white----------- ———-! 71. : UNITED KINGDOM, $46. 
Pimento (allspice)~——----------—----- : 400 $ Portugal, $400. 
Sage-—-—-—~-—-—- -----+----------------- : 15 : France, #7, Netherlands, 
: : $5, Denmark, $3. 
Capsicum or red or cayenne pepper-———-: 5'76 ; Japan, $3607. 
bpices, mixed, ppivep au spice susui, 3: ; 
NeSepef., including herbs and herb H ; 
leaves, in glass or small packages for ; : 
culinary purposes—~--—-—-—--_--—-----—- : 11,869. : INDIA, $6,232, Netherlands, 
: ; $1,512, Sweden, $1,302. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 782 
164 FRANCE 
TEASELS, NOT BLFACHED, COLORED, DYED, PAINTED, OR .CHFMICALLY TREATED 


Stat. import class (1939): 295.10 


-—— 


19 


x 
‘wo 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 









eet 2 “or consumption from-- 





Domestic 


Y duction | 
meas hace alien | exports | bt: agh a FRANCE 
Quantity (pounds) 
ce wi 24,5743 ONES 
1938 =~ ne 9a he | 17,180 16,970 
ce AVAL LS avelom 48 962 48 962 


1937 ---- 
1996 San 
1939 —--- 
1943 ---- 





1/ Production was negligible, if any, immediately prior to World "ar II. There 
was a smail production in Oregon during the war. 

2/ Probably noney 3/ Imported from. Argentina. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce. 





item_ United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930_ rene 





Par. 782 
Teasels, not bleached, colored, 
dyed, painted, or chemically 
treated —---—--—--—--—~~-—-~-----~-+-+ 25 25 FRANCE 


: Comment 


Teasels are the flower heads produced the second year on the fuller's teasel, 
a biennial plant which is cultivated in Furope and, to a limited extent, in the 
United Piates., They consist of numerous stiff alent bracts closely arranged in 


the form of an elongated cone. Teasels from different regions vary in ch-racter- 
istics, because of differences in conditions of soil and climate. They are used 


for combing up a nap on certain types of high-grade woolen cloth, being arranged 
on 2 revolving cylinder, the cloth passing over, and against, the hooks. They 
are also used to a small extent in the florist trade, being mixed with dricd 
flowers or other ornamental plants in the preparation of winter bouquet baskets. 
For this purpose they are usually dyed or otherwise colored which, however, ex- 
cludes them from this classification. 


Domestic production, based on reported acreage, is estimated at 75,000 to 
100,000 pounds in 1919 and 150,000 to 200,000 pounds in 1929. New York «counted 
for all reported acreage in 1919 (78 acres) and California, New York and Oregon 
accounted for the reported acreage in 1929 (168 acres). Information received by 
the Tariff Commission indicates that domestic production had virtually ceased by 
the latter half of the 1930's. In 1942 one grower was reported in Oregon. Do- 
mestic production at the present time is believed to be negligible. 
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TEASELS, NOT BLEACHED, COLORED, DYED,PAINTED, OR CHEMICALLY TRRATED~Continued 


Imports have varied considerably from year to year, but have declined greatly 
in the past two decades. Subject tc a duty of 25 percent since 1922, they 
averaged about 210,000 pounds annually during 1923-30 with an average value of 
over 40 cents a pound, and about 23,009 pounds during 1931-40 with an average value 
of less than 25 cents a pound. Up to the war, France was almost the sole source 
“of the imports. During the war-emall quantities of teasels were imported into 
the United States from Argentina. Imports from France were resumed in 1945, the 
. total imports that year being 40,599 pounds valued at $8,247. 


Apparently there has been a very marked decline in the consumption of teasels, 
due primarily to the increasing use of metal, devices which accomplish similar re- 
sults, vom ‘ ; 


Par. No. 1727 
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United St:.tes production, exports, end inrorts, 1937~39 snd 1943 
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Imports for consumrtion from-- 
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1938 0 gen | 64826 | . 3,815 Ege, aun 7". gee 
1939 N N | 10,095 | A849 | 0.19625 | 530. | Laat 
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1939 | oa, E | 3 248 169 68 | 29 
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af Inc cluvtcs Burn 
2/ Free for aseienons use, 615 thousand pounds. valued at 39 thousand dollars 
imported from, Brazil; . total also includes 1,423 thousand pounds, valued at 
79 thousand dol lars (dutiabid imported from Nicsragua. 3/ Less than 500. 
Source: Official statistics or the 0. S. Bepartment of Commerce. 
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per ib. CHINA 
esame secd beceme subject to an axcise tex of 2 cents rer pound, 
ive August 1936, under terms of the Revenue Act of 1936; ‘the rreeent rate 
mts per pound became effective July 1933, under terms of the Revenue 
8 tern: enue Code, section 2491.) 
& cents per pound wes equivalent to 34 perce saatea ad 
valorem in 1939 4 


i 23 percent in 1943. In both years relativeiy small quanti- 
= er - sein ia 5 rk, pe > . en ~ + ~ 
ties were admitted free into Puerto Rico, and 815 thousand pounds were import ed free 


A 


2 
jn 1943 into the United States, under Provision Title 34, U. S. Codé 568 and 
Executive Order 9177. 


Cor WG nO MONT u 


cipally impdért: nt for the edible o: 


Sesame seed is not rroduced commercially in the: United States It is crin- 
il it contuins. However, only singe quantities 


4 
that imrorted into the United Stetes nave been svi most of it has been 
uscd as © condiment for bakery products end in the manufacture of confections 
a] ky : 


China has normally been the chief source of supply, 


be ut during the war India aie 
countries in the Nestcern Hemisrhere accounted for the i 


mreorts. 
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NETHERLANDS 
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(See Rapeseed Oil, par. 53) 


Stat. import class (1939): 2237.0 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-— 








; Domestic t 
Year ; Production W 
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thin Pepe | Pumani “Tamme | Hungary 
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1937 Nae 8 
31A920 Not 7 mn "1 é Q4 - ry 5 ry 9 

1938 eae avail— 9,1 76 fag ey ha f 59 | & 9 709 rice 
1939 uae AAS RA ake tcke ’ 7,5 at 25587 | | 4 


We able ees? 
1943 2 fo 
1942 6,270 i(see text) 
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1/ Includes 2,576 thousand pounds valued at <65 thousand doliars imported from 
one Eas for government use 








Bee: Production fron U. S. Department of iis wre, except as noted; 
imports from official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Rot. OF 194) country 
LI. rate 
Pes Liey 1/ 


Rapeseed ----~~---~-~---------------- Free AG kb NETHERLANDS 


l/ Imported rapeseed became subject to an excise tax of 
ffective August 1936, under terms of the Reverme Act of 1 
Code, section 2491). 

Note.— The excise tax of 2 cents per pound was equivalent te 76 percent ad 


26 pertanalie Rove nite 


valorem on total imports in 1939. 
Comment 
Rapeseed is one of the major oil~beuring seeds but certain varieties are alse 
used for forage apeseed is used either for 


crops. Bh: tho United Stutes most r 
growing pasturage or mixed with other secds for bird 
been little domestic crushing of rapeseed Tor oil, e ‘3 is 
following droughts when imports averaged 29 million pounds in each year. Because 
of its relatively low price, rapeseed is not « ease produced in the United 
oS production was an emergency 
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otates. Some was grown during the war 
measure to provide seed for forage crops. 
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CHINA 


1. ¢) 
1608 
HEMPCPFED 


Stat. import class (1939): 2238.0 


on, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imrorts for consumption from--- 







| Domestic 
Year Procuction | exports Alas 
H ‘ Canada 








; i 7 x 
1937 Rede | Not ‘aa vee 26| 200,166 | 259,950 | 15,600 1586 
1938 eae ae ie act ei 181,246 | 245,842 | 87,200 . 
1939 59,000 1 4 ek 660,041 579, d 10 49,156 ce 6 58 
1943 155 006 | ~ - | | py 










| i 
1937, nea. Not | 9,636; 3,704, | Sy bk | 344 | 16 
oe 8 ee er 9,830 70% 4,725 | Do. be 
pea)” 2f9.0001 24,971! 13,469 Ly 743 675 | 83 
1943 [3/3,180,000| able 2/7'7,673 or < ah 2 


ay Probably little, if ary. 
e/ Free for Government use, from Chile. 2/ netimated. 


Source: Production from U. S. Departinent of Agriculture excerpt as noted; iIm- 
rorts from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
nefotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
"1930 rate 
Pan. Lf27 ae 
Hemr seed: +-----------~--------~---- Free St Lerke 
oe nao CHINA 
af Imported hemeseed became subject to en excise tax of 2 cents rer pound, ef- 
fective August 1936, under terms of the Revenue ie of 1936; the rresent rate of 
1.24 cents rer found ee effective July 1938, under the terms of the revenue 
Act of 1938. {Interr Revenue Code, section 2491.) a 
Note. - The excise tax of 1.24 Cente wer pound. was equivalent*to 64. percent ac 
valorem.in 1939, 
Ordinarily there is little or no production hemeseed in the Unitcd Stetes. 
The way tine omergency crogram for the devclopment of a domestic supply of certain 
fibers accounts for the large outrut of hempseed in 1945, which was for seed pur- 
poseSe In thet year enough seed was growm to comelete the rrogram for Tiber hemp. 
Excect for a bricf ceriod in the middle 1930's, practically all the hempseed 
imported into the United States has been used in fced mixtures for rigeons and 
other birds,, and imports have been relatively small. However, because it contains 
oil of the drying tyre with uses similar to those of linsecd oil, large quantities 
were brought in for crushing during 1934 to 1936 vhen domestic surplies of vege- 
table oils were low following the crourht. th aes Aarocred from a high of 
117 million rounds in 1935 to less than one-half million rounds in 1937 following 
the imrosition of an excise tax of 2. cents a round, cifective Augus 19036. Abe 
though imports increased in 1939 following ee lowering of the excise tax to 1.24 
cents a pound in 1938, they were not substential. 
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PERILIA SEED CHINA 


Stat. import class (1939): 2238.8 
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United States production, exports, and im orts, 1937-39 ana 194. 
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Par. 1727 a 


5 We af AR es PH CuITN A 
Perilla seed —-------— mane Free — 1.38¢ per Lb. CHINA 
Aes Imported yerilla seed became ee 40 sm excise tax of 2 cents yer, f-ound 
ns - Rin 5: - . 
affective August 1936, under terms of the Revenue Act of ee the present reat 
1.28 cents ne pound became effe ae July 1938, under tha terms of th: Revenue Act 
| 


c 
of 19 138 (Int born é al Revenue Cox thy ote » en lets 
ote.— The excise tax of 1.3 ies ver pound was equivalent to 74 .ercent acd 
valorem on total im orts in 193' 


“~ ii 
Comnents 
wee eee oe ces eee 


Perilla s 


= 


seed is not growm commercially in the United Stutes. It is an oil- 
bearing o }roduced ;rincipally in Manchuria, China, and other yarts of A 
A drying o11 c cau used in conjunction with other oils is extracted from it. 
Imports of -srilla seed into the United gtites have never been sigeable oxc®}t In 


1939. ; 
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